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WHAT’S YOUR 
TROUBLE 
TODAY 
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Are your white stocks yellow? 


A modern way of making whites and keeping them white is to use 


RAYOX for pigmentation 
McNAMEE CLAY ter loading 
ALTAX-ZIMATE for acceleration 
AGERITE ALBA ée anti-aging 


and 


Low Sulfur, of course. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Rubber Tile Flooring 


W. G. Brooks and F. H. Carman! 


veloped within the last 20 years; however rubber as 
a binder for floor coverings was used almost as early 
as the crude product was brought from South America. 
Prior to the discovery of vulcanization, fabrics were coated 
with rubber for various uses, one being raincoats, and 
in 1790, Roberts and Dight? used caoutchouc in the manu- 
facture of resilient floor covering. In 1836, Pickersgill 
suggested the kneading of caoutchouc with colored ma- 
terials to be calendered on to tissues.* This was one of 
the early ideas leading to the development of rubber, and 
later linoleum floor coverings. A product, known as 
“camptulicon,”? was used as a floor covering during the 
period of about 1844 to 1865. This was essentially a mix- 
ture of caoutchouc, cork flour, and pigment compressed 
into sheet form and used in the unvulcanized state. 
“Camptulicon” was used in England up through the time 
of the Civil War in the United States. 
New uses for india rubber created through the dis- 
covery of vulcanization, and the limited supply of the 


iE MIGHT be stated the modern rubber tile was de- 





W. G. Brooks, general superintendent of the 
Carman, Central Technical Labora- 


2 With Armstrong Cork Co. 
South Braintree, Mass., plant; F. H. 
tories, Lancaster, Pa. 

2“The Development of Linoleum,” Felix Fritz. 

3 The first calender was supposed to have been built in 1835-1836. 


material, caused a rapid advance in price, thus giving im- 
petus to the search for a cheaper binder for floor cover- 
ings. This led to the development of linoleum about 
1864. 

About 50 years ago rubber floors appeared in this 
country. The type of tile then in vogue may still be seen 
in some buildings. The tiles were small, about four inches 
square, and were of the “interlocking” type. There has 
been a varying popularity of this type of floor until recent 
years for elevator cabs and entrance mats; now it is not 
often seen in new installations. Sheet or strip rubber 
flooring has had an intermittent popularity. The early 
types were plain colors as a rule; green and red were 
popular. The strip flooring contained more rubber pro- 
portionately than interlocking tile, thus producing a softer 
sheet and probably causing much of the wrinkling and 
loosening from the under floor. Many of the installations 
were made on sub-floors in contact with the ground, caus- 
ing the cement to fail, and, in many cases, the early rubber 
floors were blamed for this condition. This lack of ex- 
perience, and the poor compounding allowing early de- 
terioration, caused rubber to be almost entirely aban- 
doned as a satisfactory material for use in public buildings 
and dwellings. 





Fig. 1. 


Rubber Tile in an Elevator Landing and in a Business Office 
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Early Individual Tile 


The modern individual tile began to 
appear about 1913, but there is very 
little in the literature concerning the 
early rubber tile and methods of manu- 
facture. The graining or marbling 
effects were old in the art, as judged 
by a patent of 1869* which describes 
the process of varicolored rubber to 
simulate wood or marble. Another 
patent, dated 1913,° describes the addi- 
tion of colored stock to the calender 
feed to produce “veining.” 

Prior to 1920 the Stedman Rubber 
Flooring Co. was manufacturing a 
varied line of rubber specialties, in- 
cluding a top- 


Fig. 2. 








Loading the Banbury Mixer 
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shown. The architect immediately re- 
plied that this was the effect desired, 
as it was a true imitation of marble. 
From that time mottled tile was made 
by combining various stocks into multi- 
colored designs. One of the first was 
a red, cream, and black combination 
resembling the old-fashioned paisley 
shawl and was the beginning of a pop- 
ular group of patterns. 

Unique marbling was _ obtained 
through use of the finely ground and 
well-dispersed cotton fiber in the rub- 
ber compounds. The Stedman com- 
pany was the first to produce and 
market a satisfactory rubber flooring 
containing cotton fiber and having the 
present type of mottle. This feature® 
is still an important characteristic of Armstrong- 





lift sheet for 
the shoe trade. 
The latter 
product, in 
tan and black 
colors, was 
made from 
rubber and the 
usual com- 
pounding ma- 
terials, but, in 
addition, con- 
tained cotton 
fiber in a fine- 
ly dispersed 
state. Use of 
these fairly 
hard toplift 
sheets as floor 











Stedman tile as manufactured today. 


Desired Properties of Rubber Tile 


There have been many types of compounds 
and constructions of rubber tile during the past 
two decades resulting in products of varied physi- 
cal properties. A certain type, known as “cushion 
back,” was tried by several manufacturers. This 
construction lasted for a relatively short time as 
in most cases the manufacturer made a cheaper 
compound for the back which in turn had*a differ- 
ent shrinkage from the face stock, thus causing 
a decided curl. Nearly all standard products to- 
day are composed of the same stock throughout, 
and most specifications require that the color de- 
sign appear entirely through the tile. 





The subject 





of floor cover- 





pads around 
machinery 


Fig. 3. 


Calendering Tiling Stock 


| ing has been 
ie studied by 








suggested their use as a floor tile, and in 
1919 the first installation was made in a gov- 





ernment school located at Quincy Point, Mass. 
This was followed shortly afterwards by an in- 
stallation in an operating room in the Brooks 
Hospital, Brookline, Mass., and on a staircase in 
a Brockton shoe shop. It was the usual practice to 
replace hardwood stair treads in this shop at 
least once a year, but the rubber flooring, after 
similar service, showed almost no appreciable 
wear, which definitely proved that hard surface 
rubber tile would withstand many times the pun- 
ishment of various other types of floors on the 
market. 

Only plain dark colors were fabricated during 
the early stages of tile manufacturing, but an 
attempt was made to produce a slab of plain white 
material. Litharge was a common accelerator in dark 
compounds at that time, and the molds had been previously 
used for black stock. An appointment had been made 
with a Boston architect to demonstrate the white tile, but 
no satisfactory samples were ready. All tile cured in the 
available equipment continued to show a wavy line of black 
running throughout the entire sheet because of lead pene- 
tration. With due apologies for not having‘a pure white 
tile, the slabs of white containing the black hair lines were 





*United States patent No. 90,335. 

5 Britisly patent No. 10,505 

United States patent Nos. 1,605,572 and 1,482,952. 

™<*The Fundamental Science of Rubber Floors,” United 
Flooring Institute, 1930. 

—_— Floor Tile,’’ Department of Commerce, Bureau of Standards, 
LC-270. 


States Rubber 








i. =| ee . government 
; b | agencies, hotel 
and _ hospital 
\ iS ae nw a associations, 
and rubber re- 
search groups. 
One report’ 
lists such phy- 
sical proper- 
ties as hard- 
ness sufficient 
to stay in 
place, a good 
surface for 
easy cleaning, 
resiliency, and 
long life as necessary for a good rubber floor. The proper 
hardness of rubber tile cannot be over-emphasized as this 
has a definite bearing on the serviceability of the product. 

This is again indicated by the following excerpt from a 
Bureau of Standards bulletin ;* “General observation leads 
to the conclusion that the firm, relatively hard tile are 
superior to the softer ones from the standpoint of staying 
in place when laid.” 

The ease of cleaning is a property that is very important. 
A plate finished, hard surface rubber tile is more easily 
cared for and will hold up much longer under normal 
cleaning procedures. The darker types are more easily 
maintained, and it is the desire of the manufacturer to sell 
dark colored floors rather than the lighter colored patterns. 


Fig. 4. The Sanding Operation 
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While a rubber tile must have suf- 
ficient hardness to retain its shape 
and remain in place on the floor, it 
must strike that medium of resili- 
ency whereby it will not permanent- 


ly retain indented marks. This is 
closely linked with the general aging 
properties as indenting must not 
occur because of deterioration of 
the surface by oxidation or sunlight 
checking. It is the general experi- 
ence that darker colors, especially 
blacks, will withstand light more 
readily than white, creams, and 
light colors. Certain compounding 
materials are used to retard the 
light action with considerable suc- 
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Since rubber tile must not soften, 
must have and maintain an excel- 
lent surface, and encounters very 
little flexing after installation, it is 
considered good practice to use ma- 
terials and compounding methods 
which result in firm, hard stock as 
compared with the present trend for 
soft rubber products. 

Certain materials, such as zinc 
oxide, hard waxes, cotton fiber, and 
shellac, are often premixed with a 
portion of the rubber in order to 
facilitate dispersion in the final mix- 
ing operation. Also, many factories 
follow the practice of master-batch- 
ing colors and accelerators to allow 








cess, but, on an equal basis, the 
dark stocks are always more success- 
ful in resisting the deteriorating ac- 
tion of strong sunlight to which tile is often subjected. 


Fig. 5. 


Tile Manufacture 


General compounding practice and factory operations 
common with the rubber industry are, of course, applicable 
to the manufacture of rubber tile. 

Only first quality smoked sheet or pale crepe rubber 
should be used to insure against cure variation and dirt 
often encountered with off-grade rubber. <A series of 
tests by Van Huren® in 1916 is interesting in that the 
best rubber content was fixed at 20 to 30%. This amount 
of rubber appears to be used in the most popular grades 
of tile today. 

Accelerators and combinations of accelerators, known 
to produce high modulus stock, have a distinct advantage 
in obtaining the desired physical properties. Also, the 
necessary processing of tiling compounds and the heat 
generated make it ‘mandatory that relatively “safe” curing 
combinations be employed. 

Many types of pigmentation are used, including clay, 
fine particle whiting, dry ground whiting, asbestine, talc, 
and channel black in small amounts. It is important that 
tiling be water resistant and not readily attacked by rec- 
ommended detergents. Therefore such materials as corn 
starch and some types of whitings should be avoided. 
Lithopone, as a white pigment for the lighter colored tile, 
appears to be losing ground to titanium pigments. As 
previously mentioned, one manufacturer is using a small 
amount of extremely finely divided and well-dispersed 
cotton fiber as an added reenforcement. This material 
used in lieu of mineral pigments effects a hard and long 
wearing surface, coupled with high tensile strength which 
is difficult to obtain in stiff rubber products by other means. 

Miscellaneous materials include common inorganic col- 
ors, with a few organic colors now being used, special 
antioxidants in certain dark shades, waxes and sun-check- 
ing resisters, organic acids for activation of accelerators, 
and certain odorless oils or softeners as an aid to process- 
ing. Coloring pigments, as well as reenforcing fillers, must 
be judiciously checked for presence of manganese and 
copper. There have been instances in which poor aging 
was caused by such impurities; rapid wear and very poor 
resistance to ordinary cleaning agents usually result. Small 
amounts of certain waxes have been found advantageous 
in retarding light checking, although such materials must 
be used in amounts which will not bloom sufficiently to 
impair adhesion to cement. 


9 India Rubber J., 1916. 
” Pirelli, British patent No. 421,238. 





Olsen Stiffness Tester 


more accurate weighing of small 
amounts of these ingredients and to 
guard against contamination of dif- 
ferent compounds handled in the same equipment. 

Rubber tile manufacturers employ the same mixing and 
calendering equipment as the industry in general. If 
internal mixers are used, the smaller sizes, such as Nos. 
3, 9, or 11 Banbury mixers, are most economical from the 
standpoint of power consumption, amount of stock needed 
at any one time, and the necessity of frequent changes. 
Separate mixing equipment is desirable for light and dark 
colored compounds to insure maintenance of standard 
colors, and whether open mills or Banburys are used, the 
personnel must exercise great care to avoid off-color tile 
stocks. 

Some manufacturers using internal mixers add the sul- 
phur with the pigments; while others prefer to work in 
the sulphur on the open mill immediately following the 
mixing operation. In either case:a short milling of the 
stock after removal from the Banbury allows a more 
thorough blending and plasticizing of the material which 
improve subsequent calendering operations. The stock is 
then removed in sheet form, cooled, and stored, or taken 
direct to a standard, mixing mill for mottling. 

The multi-colored tiling patterns are produced by the 
addition of definite amounts of colored stock to a base 
compound just prior to the calendering operation. Spe- 
cifications covering such items as size, shape, and method 
of addition of the mottling stock, number of times the 
entire stock is passed through the mill, and the method 
of foiding the calender feed are necessary for each pat- 
tern. The action of the calender rolls tends to pull the 
mottling along the surface of the sheet, make color 
splotches, and sometimes cause the coloring to be largely 
a surface effect. When fiber reenforcement is employed, a 
more thorough blending can be done, and there is less 
tendency for the calender rolls to produce an irregular 
mottling or destroy it entirely. 

Careful and thorough vulcanization is essential in the 
manufacture of quality tile, and here again the usual 
rubber manufacturing technique applies. Sheets are cured 
in a variety of sizes, depending upon the molds and press 
equipment available. As the wearing surface of the tile 
is formed by the mold or press during vulcanization, this 
equipment must be carefully maintained. High pressures 
are necessary to cure reenforced tile properly; plate pres- 
sure of 400 to 1,000 pounds per square inch has been 
quoted as desirable. 

Sanding the back of tile has been found advantageous 
to obtain an exact gage and to insure good adhesion to 
cement. Some manufacturers in this country and abroad,’” 
however, still prefer to furnish tile having heavy fabric 
impression on the back. It is important that tile be gaged 
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indication of the load and result- 








for thickness because it is usu- 
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Consequently any differences in 
the thickness of the tile are visi- 
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Rubber floor tile, is generally 
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the liquid is usually determined 
after immersion of a sample for 
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6, 9, 12, 18, 24, and 36 inches, 
are available. All tile manufac- 























weeks at room temperature. In 
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turers have a varied line of pat- 





terns or color combinations as a 
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colers are often made up when 
the volume warrants such <le- 
velopment. One manufacturer 
has forty standard patterns 
available which give the contractor unusual scope in de- 
signing individual and attractive floors. 


Testing of Rubber Tile 


This subject might be separated into two parts: namely, 
testing for control or acceptance specifications, and evalu- 
ation of tile in service for comparison with other types of 
flooring. 

The Rubber Flooring Manufacturers Division of The 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., has submitted a 
Proposed Specification for Rubber Tile to the Federal 
Specification Committee of the Bureau of Standards. This 
represents certain minimum standards that all tile manu- 
facturers considered desirable and might be used for 
general control tests by the manufacturers. The tests out- 
lined in the proposed specification as well as certain other 
routine examinations are regularly used for quality con- 
trol by several laboratories. The following table shows 
results of a series of tests on four popular makes of rub- 
ber tile on the market today. It was thought advisable 
to separate the tiles in groups of very light shades and 
the dark colors; all samples were of the usual mottled 
construction and a single stock throughout. 


Licut CoLorep Tile (Morten) 


Proposed 
A B c D Specification 
Modulus—pounds per square : 
inch at 10% elongation. 354 602 359 481 125 min, 
Tensile at break—pounds per 
ee Meee eee Pee 703 1,348 630 as  ##—- \eeenee 
Elongation at break—%.... 47 25 105 Siew . 
Durometer (Shore Type A). 90 95 93 94 82 min. 
DarK Cororep Tile (MortT.ep) 
Modfilus—pounds per square 
inch at 10% elongation. 474 784 218 705 125 min 
Tensile at break—pounds per 
equare indh ....cc.cece 765 1,078 484 SED iC ncn 
Elongation at break—%.... 90 30 110 24 isos 
Durometer (Shore Type A). 91 96 86 96 82 min 


The relatively new Olsen stiffness tester (Figure 5) is 
suggested as a possible control testing unit to measure 
more accurately properties related to hardness of rubber 
tile. The machine illustrated is of Tour-Marshall design, 
with 40 inch-pound capacity. This tester is based on can- 
tilever loading as a basis of stiffness measurement. The 
specimen is clamped at one end and bent by applying a 
load at the free end at a fixed span. The load is applied 
steadily by an electric motor, and an extremely accurate 


™C. H. Geister, J. Am. Ceram. Soc., 9, 126-30 (1926). 
22 J. of Research, National Bureau of Standards, Nov., 1937, 19-5. 
% “Sound Deadening of Flooring Materials,” United States Rubber 


Flooring Institute, 1931. 


Fig. 6. Average Data on Stiffness Tests 
One-Inch Bending Span, Two-Inch Wide Samples 


There have been many inves- 
tigations made on the quality of 
rubber flooring materials as 
compared with other types of hard and resilient floors. 
This work has not only demonstrated the quality of rub- 
ber floor, but has also shown the differences in various 
constructions of rubber floors and indicated the more de- 
sirable type. Geister, in 1926,)1 reported on a series of 
tests of different floor coverings in which rubber was 
judged as having low water absorption properties, good 
resistance to permanent indentation, and less abrasion loss 
than marble, wood, cork, slate, linoleum, and mastic floors. 

The National Hospital Association Committee on Floors 
conducted a number of tests and investigations on all pop- 
ular floor materials during 1922. Rubber tile was given 
the highest rating over all other similar floors in such 
tests as abrasion, pressure, fire, absorbency, acid and 
alkali, and resistance to staining. Also, wherever a soft 
type floor was recommended, rubber tile was given first 
choice. 

An interesting report of similar nature was recently 
published by Emley and Hofer, of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards.” 

Rubber tile has been shown to have excellent sound 
deadening properties.’* Ten different types of floor ma- 
terials were investigated by impact tests for differences in 
sound generated. The results show that rubber tile is only 
1.37% as noisy as hardwood, or conversely, it deadens 
sound 73 times more efficiently than wood. This property 
makes rubber tile a very desirable flooring in hospitals and 
office and industrial buildings where noise is such a dis- 
turbing factor. 

These investigations of rubber floors are only cited in 
this discussion to demonstrate that rubber tile has definite 
merit as a floor covering material. The best proof, how- 
ever, is the actual long and continued service being ren- 
dered by rubber tile in many installations. Office buildings, 
banks, government buildings, churches, hospitals, univer- 
sities, stores, and other types of buildings with heavy 
traffic conditions have selected reenforced rubber tile be- 
cause of its outstanding durability. Many installations 
made 15 or more years ago are still giving fine service 
without appreciable wear or loss in attractiveness. With 
the introduction of 1-inch tile a few years ago there has 
been a marked trend toward the use of this product in 
residences. 


Installation and Care of Rubber Tile 


Rubber tile flooring is considered adaptable to areas 
where the traffic is moderately heavy, where a finished 
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appearance is desired, where a smooth wood on concrete 
underfloor is installed, and where moisture, oil, or grease 
is not present. Rubber tile is popular in homes, but is not 
considered satisfactory for commercial kitchens or other 
similar locations where grease or oils are quite likely to 
come in centact with it. 

The floor should never be installed over unexcavated 
areas except when a waterprof membrane is used under- 
neath. It has been found that dampness, always prevalent, 
will in turn loosen the cement, and although good tile 
itself is not affected by moisture, the effect of loose cement 
allows the tile to bulge away from the floor, causing con- 
tinual maintenance and annoyance. 

The Rubber Flooring Manufacturers Division of The 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., has set up stand- 
ard specifications and approved methods for installing 
rubber tile to which the reader is referred. It is obvious 
that the purchaser of rubber floor tile should not try to 
use the cheapest product as it may be found to be the 
most expensive. Also, he should do business with a re- 
liable concern in the installation of rubber floors. Many 
dealers have their own installation department, and they 
are especially on guard to be sure that satisfactory con- 
ditions exist before they install a floor. 

Like any other quality product, a good rubber floor re- 
quires only reasonable care to insure its giving good value 
in return. By the same token it is necessary to guard 
against its natural enemies, such as alcohol, gasoline, soap, 
and floor wax containing rubber solvents. Best results 
are obtained by thoroughly mopping and then rinsing a 
small section at a time with clear water. A dash of am- 
monia or a handful of sodium sesqui carbonate may be 
added to a bucket of water for a thorough cleaning of 
areas having excessive traffic dirt. It is essential that the 
floor be rinsed with clean water and that water is not 
allowed to stand on the floor as it may loosen the tile 
from the sub-floor. 

One of the most effective treatments is the use of a 
water emulsion wax which can be applied as a very thin 
coat after a thorough scrubbing and drying. Some types 
dry fairly quickly, require no buffing labor, form a traffic- 
resistant film, and cause colors of the tile to be brought out 
sharply. The Rubber Flooring Manufacturers Division, 
previously mentioned, has also promulgated approved 
methods for maintenance of rubber floors. As a means 
of reducing upkeep costs and obtaining greater satisfaction 
from rubber floors, one manufacturer further urges the 
frequent use of steel wool under the polishing machine as 
this can be employed without injury to hard-surface tile. 
Such procedure can be foliowed on either waxed or un- 
waxed floors at the end of a day’s work to remove scuff 
marks and surface dirt. 

In conclusion it might well be stated that progress made 
by the rubber industry in recent years has been applied 
to the manufacture of rubber tile and the product will 
give satisfactory service provided it is properly installed 
and cared for throughout the life of the tile. The con- 
tinued specification of this product as a quality floor 
covering in commercial and private buildings testifies to 
its economic value. 





Business Survey. 1935-1937 


PRELIMINARY estimates, based on 17,000 reporting 

concerns and recorded in the March issue of Dun’s 
Review, show the trend of American business as indicated 
by sales, inventories, and receivables during the past three 
years. From these records covering more than 10% of 
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the dollar volume of business the following estimates were 
obtained: total manufacturing sales of $45.8 billions in 
1935 increased 20% to $55.1 billions in 1936 and 13% to 
$62.4 billions in 1937; retail sales advanced from the 1935 
level of $33.2 billions to $38.3 billions in 1936 and $41.4 
billions in 1937. In the face of the poor final quarter 
in 1937, the total sales for the year in all major divisions 
of business except construction were appreciably larger 
than in 1936. 

The total inventory estimate for manufacturing, whole- 
saling. and retailing at the end of 1935 is placed at $16.6 
billions, which had increased to $21.7 billions by the end 
of 1937, the advance being somewhat greater in the second 
year than the first. The survey points out that the manu- 
facturing industries not only recorded the largest dollar in- 
creases, but the greatest per cent. increases of inventory 
each year. 

Accounts receivable show an increase in all lines dur- 
ing 1936. Manufacturing and wholesaling receivables were 
down during 1937, while retailing figures showed an 8% 
increase. 

Tabulated figures below show the trends of sales, in- 
ventories, and receivables for the rubber manufacturing 
industry as compared with all manufacturing industries. 


Rubber 
Manufacturing All 
ires Manufac- 
Predominating) uring! 
Number of Reporting Concerns............... 25 3.073 
1935 Sales of Reporting Concerns ($000,000).. 320 8,880 
Percentage Change in Sales 
De Res ore aoie'a am <'s'e Sieg Os oh ae oats Be +15 +20 
Re Peace desinekakenksweewenenws +17 +13 
TOSS M COMES ices A he sous Suis iso-s ocee ene +35 +36 
Percentage Change in Inventories* 
a te ia saa o's Soe 0 + 51a 6 oreo aw secs o'eaue.e +20 +15 
DG CUD EOG ean: oS nrbiosacoiedis siele a.9-0.5(5-¥ ke @:e'e +22 +19 
TODA EA Wes orca vare: aos scart a pian ces nce eraracei +46 +36 
Percentage Change in Receivables* 
OR A Bio oxides Ho kak sid ace naws Obras +11 +19 
POE? aa SY ae eee ae BE Noe Oe +17 —4 
RG TaUO UE OUE cya woinis-vo0it Soucecamewemwsies +30 +15 





1 Estimated trends for industrial groups and for all manufacturing were 
built up industry by industry, weighted according to 1935 census value of 
products. 

2 Inventories (raw materials and finished goods) and receivables are at the 
close of the year. 


A complete analysis, based on records for over 40,000 
enterprises, will be published in the May issue of Dun’s 
Review. 





Rubber Tensile Machines 
Clarification of Credit for Design of Hood Tester 


[N THE February issue of InptA RusBer Wortp, page 

38, paragraph 3, the article on “Evolution of Rubber 
Tensile Machines” by D. C. Scott, connected Dr. Charles 
A. Soch with the design or improvement of the special 
machines constructed at the Hood Rubber Co. 

Supplementing information has since been received 
from W. E. Glancy, manager of laboratories, Hood Rub- 
ber Co., Inc., to the effect that the machines in question 
were designed previous to 1914 quite independently of 
Dr. Soch. 

Mr. Glancy states, “I am not positive as to whom the 
credit for the design of this machine should go. W. W. 
Duncan conceived it, but the actual construction and the 
most important part of the designing work was done by 
one in the Hood experimental shop who had left the 
company before I became associated with the Hood Rub- 
ber Co. early in 1915.” 

This clarifying information is now published at the sug- 
gestion of David C. Scott, Sr., who is author of the origi- 
nal article. 
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Review of Progress 
in Rubber Insulation= 


1936-1937 


John T. Blake’ 


N THE past year and a half practically nothing has 
been published in the periodical literature on new de- 
velopments in rubber as a dielectric Most of the ad- 

vances are recorded in patents. In view of the frequent 
deficiencies of such disclosures it is difficult to evaluate 
them properly. 

A large portion of the advances in rubber technology 
is applicable to rubber insulation, but a discussion of them 
would be outside the province of this review. There have 
been a number of specific developments in rubber as a 
dielectric. 

The electrical properties of rubber have been discussed 
admirably by McPherson.* He has surveyed the literature 
critically and given a well-balanced review of the subject. 
A less detailed discussion of the published work on the 
dielectric behavior of rubber has been given by Miller.* 

Serious attention is being paid to the improvement of 
the water resistance of rubber insulation, especially in 
connection with its use in submarine and underground 
cables. The most successful method of improving such 
insulation has been through the use of rubber from which 
the naturally occurring proteins have been removed. Boggs 
and Blake have discussed® the properties of deproteinized 
rubber and the dielectric behavior of insulation made there- 
from. Kemp has also discussed® the use of this material. 
He claims also that the naturally occurring water soluble 
substances of rubber rather than the proteins are the 
agents responsible for the water absorption. 

Regardless of the theories involved, a number of meth- 
ods for the preparation of deproteinized rubber have been 
patented. Kemp and other workers at the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories have proposed that rubber be treated with 
aqueous ammonia at elevated temperatures." They have 

also suggested the treatment of latex with alkali at 150° C. 


? Prepared for the Insulation Committee, National Research Council. 
* Chief research chemi st, Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
’ Davis and Blake, “‘The Chemistry and Technology of Rubber,” Reinhold, 


Kolloid Z., 77, 260 (1937). 

Ind. Eng. Chem., 28, 

*Kemp, Ind. Eng. Chem., 29, 643 (1937) 

iu: S. patent No. 2,040,314; Canadian patent No. 
®U. S. patent No. 2,061,276. 

* British patent No. 462,840 

*U. S. patent No. 2,031,916 

11 British patent No. 446, + 
2U. S. patent No. 2,041,629 

3 Briti sh patent Nos. 435,027, 446,399. 

44 Deribere, Caoutchouc & gutta percha, 

UU. S. patent No. 2,081,517. 

% British patent No. 456,340 

U.S. patent No. 2,074,826 

8 British patent No. 465,821. 

” British patent No. 459,392. ° 
’Canadian patent No. 359,696. 
‘Dutch patent No. 37,446 

=U . S. patent Nos. ees 178, 

5 9. 461,371, 465.3 
23 ( anadian patent No 364,418. 
** Car adian patent No. 444,53¢ 
‘Canadian patent No. 359,117. 
Can: adian patent Nos. 363,775, 363,776. 
™U. S. patent No. 2,026, 442 

2,054,243 


1937. 
* Miiller, 


5 Boggs and Blake, 1198 (1936). 


359,337. 


French patent No. 795,690 


33, 17 (1936) 


2,068,940; British patent Nos. 456,340, 





U.S. patent No. 


followed by coagulation with a non-solvent.’ Latex has 
been coagulated with polyvalent metallic salts, and the 
coagulum treated with alkali.° 

Means for preparing an insulation for submarine cables 
other than from deproteinized rubber are also offered. 
Williams and Kemp have patented the use of rubber from 
which the water soluble materials have been removed by 
washing. Hard rubber dust is used as a filler.1° Rubber 
has also been treated with aqueous formaldehyde.** A 
mixture of gutta percha and 15% petroleum jelly may 
be used for this purpose.’* It is claimed that the addition 
of waxes such as montan, carnauba, and ceresin to rubber 
is beneficial.’* As a tool for the testing of materials for 
use on submarine cables, Deribere has described a method 
for testing the resistance of rubber to the diffusion of 
water.** 

One of the difficulties in high-voltage rubber-insulated 
cables is the obtaining of good electrical contact of the 
conductor with the insulation, and the insulation with the 
sheath. A patent has been issued for the use of a con- 
ducting rubber next to the conductor and on the outside 
of the insulation.*® It has been proposed to shield a 
rubber-insulated cable with a rubber compound containing 
a high percentage of graphite’® and also with a textile 
wrapping material impregnated with a rubber compound 
similarly prepared.?* 

A patent has been issued for wire insulated with micro- 
porous rubber. prepared from latex, to lower the dielectric 
constant of the system.*® 

Innumerable attempts have been made in the past to 
make rubber insulation flameproof. The use of large 
amounts of lead carbonate together with selenium’? and 
the use of vulcanized stearine pitch?® have recently been 
proposed. It has also been suggested** to depolymerize 
rubber by means of copper, iron, or manganese salts and 
then mix the product with ammonium chloride and other 
fillers to form an incombustible insulation for cables. 

A series of patents has been issued for high-voltage 
rubber cables in which the cable is inserted in a tube filled 
with a gas or fluid under pressure.*” 

The continuous vulcanization of rubber insulated wire, 
by passing the material through a tube containing a heat- 
ing medium, has become an established practice in the wire 
industry. Additional patents have been issued for such a 
process involving the use of high pressure water as the 
sealing medium,”* the use of mercury as the heating medi- 
um.2t the use of radiant heaters,?° and the use of metallic 
ribbons which form a continuous mold.” 

The aging of insulation has been improved by the use 
of a catalytic antioxidant together with an oxygen absorber 
and an organic base.?”. It has been proposed that rubber 
be mixed with cumarone resin and coal tar pitch,?* and 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Proposed Revision of 
International Rubber 


Resulation 


ECAUSE of the far-reaching effect on the rubber 
B goods manufacturing industry of the attempts to 

regulate the price and supply of crude rubber, every 
manufacturer is interested in the details of the scheme and 
the provisions made for an intelligent coordination of the 
supply originating under numerous individual govern- 
ments. Accordingly we reprint here the more important 
sections of preliminary draft of the revised International 
Rubber Regulation Agreement which was released by the 
International Rubber Regulation Committee on February 
22, 1938, for consideration by the contributing govern- 
menis for adoption to be effective from January 1, 1939, 
to December 31, 1943. Under the present existing regu- 
lations the participating governments must before June 
30, 1938, express their views regarding this proposed re- 
vision, after which details are: to be completed and the 
final plan accepted. Epiror’s NOTE. 


Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

(hereinafter referred to as the Government of the 
United Kingdom), India, the Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
and the Kingdom of Siam: 

Considering that it is necessary and advisable that steps 
should be taken to regulate the production and export of 
rubber in and from producing countries with the object of 
maintaining world stocks at a normal figure and adjust- 
ing in an orderly manner supply to demand and maintain- 
ing a fair and equitable price level which will be reason- 
ably remunerative to efficient producers, and being desirous 
of concluding an Agreement for this purpose: 


Article 2 


(f{) “New planting” means planting during the period 
of the Regulation rubber seeds or plants on an area which 
has not since May 7, 1934, borne such plants. If in an 
area already bearing two (or more) cultivations or other 
growths, one of which consists of rubber plants, the other 
cultivation(s) or growth(s) are being wholly or partly 
substituted by rubber plants, this substitution will also be 
regarded as new planting. 

(g) “Replanting” or “replant” means planting during 
the period of the Regulation more than 30 plants on any 
acre (or more than 75 rubber plants on any hectare) of 
any area carrying rubber plants on May 7, 1934, so far 
as such planting cannot be considered to be new planting 
as defined under (f) of this Article. 

(h) “Supplying” or “supply” means planting during 
the period of the Regulation 30 rubber plants or less on 
any acre or 75 rubber plants or less on any hectare of 
any area carrying rubber plants on May 7, 1934, so far 
as such planting cannot be considered to be new planting 
as defined under (f) of this Article. 


1 Reprinted from Special Circular No. 3668, Department_of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D 


[xi Governments of the French Republic, the United 


Agreement 


Article 3 


(c) Not less than 12 calendar months prior to Decem- 
ber 31, 1943, the International Rubber Regulation Com- 
mittee shall make a recommendation to the contracting 
Governments as to the continuation or otherwise of the 
Regulation. The recommendation, if in favor of continu- 
ation, may suggest amendments to the Regulation and 
include proposals relating to the other provisions of this 
Agreement. 

(d) Each contracting Government shall signify to the 
International Rubber Regulation Committee its acceptance 
or rejection of the recommendation referred to in the im- 
mediately preceding paragraph within three calendar 
months after the date of the receipt of such recommenda- 
tion. 

(e) If the said recommendation is accepted by all the 
contracting Governments, the contracting Governments 
undertake to take such measures as may be necessary to 
carry out the said recommendation. The International 
Rubber Regulation Committee shall inform the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom, who shall draw up and com- 
municate to all the other contracting Governments a dec- 
laration certifying the terms of the said recommendation 
and its acceptance by all the contracting Governments, and 
the present Agreement shall be deemed to be amended in 
accordance with this declaration as from the date specified 
in that declaration. 

(f) If the said recommendation is not accepted by all 
the contracting Governments, the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee shall decide as soon as possible 
whether they desire to submit to the contracting Govern- 
ments an amended recommendation. If the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee submits an amended recom- 
mendation, each contracting Government shall signify to 
the International Rubber Regulation Committee its accep- 
tance or rejection of the amended recommendation within 
one month after the date of its receipt. If the amended 
recommendation is accepted by all the contracting Govern- 
ments, the provisions of paragraph (e) above shall apply. 

(g) Ifthe International Rubber Regulation Committee 
decides not to submit an amended recommendation, or if 
its amended recommendation is not accepted by all the 
contracting Governments, the International Rubber Regu- 
lation Committee shall so inform the Government of .the 
United Kingdom which may of its own accord, and shall, 
if requested by any other contracting Government, con- 
voke a conference of the contracting Governments to 
consider the situation. 

(1) Without prejudice to the provisions of paragraph 
(c) of this Article, the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee may at any time make a recommendation to the 
contracting Governments for the amendment of any part 
of the Regulation or any of the other provisions of the 
present Agreement except the provisions of Articles 4 and 
6 and of paragraphs (1) or (n) of Article 15. The 
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recommendations of the Committee under this paragraph 
may include a recommendation that the present Agree- 
ment should be made open to the accession of a non-signa- 
tory Government, and proposals for such additions and 
amendments to the present Agreement (including addi- 
tions to Articie 4 and paragraph (1) or (n) of Article 
15) as may be necessary to determine the conditions of the 
participation of such Government. The provisions of 
paragraphs (d) and (e) of this Article shall apply as 
regards any recommendation made under the provisions 
of this paragraph. Recommendations under this paragraph, 
if not accepted and put into force under paragraphs (d) 
and (e), shall fall, but without prejudice to the power 
of the International Rubber Regulation Committee to pre- 
sent all or any of them again under paragraph (c) at 
the appropriate time. 


Article 4 


In the case of the Straits Settlements, the Federated 
Malay States, and the Unfederated Malay States and 
Brunei (which shall be deemed to constitute a single group 
of territories for this purpose), and of the Netherlands 
Indies, Ceylon, India, Burma, the State of North Borneo, 
Sarawak and Siam, the exports of rubber from the terri- 
tory shall be regulated in accordance with the following 
provisions : 

(a) The following annual quantities in tons of 2,240 
English pounds dry rubber shall be adopted as basic 
quotas for each territory or group of territories for the 
control years specified: 








TasLe or Basic Quotas (Lone Tons) 
1938-1943 
1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

Straits Settlements, | 

F.M.S., U.M.S., 602,000 632,000 642,500 648,000 651,000 651,000 

and Brunei 
Netherlands India.. 540,000 631,500 €40,000 645,500 650,000 651,000 
Sere ee 82,500 98,000 99,500 101,000 101,500 102,000 
RS ee 13,006 17,500 17,750 17,750 17,750 17,750 
PD scanesnae>e 9,250 12,000 12.250 12,250 12,250 12,250 
State of N. Borneo 16,500 19,000 19,250 19,250 19,250 19,750 
NK: < 6:60.05 4:94 32,000 39,000 39,500 0,000 40,000 40,000 
A onsckds de0e50 40,000 *41, 000 *42,000 *43,000 *44,000 *45,000 

en ea bvndcewes 1,335,250 1,490, 000 1,512,750 1,526,750 1,535,750 1,539,250 


*Provisional figures inserted by editor. 


(b) Exports of rubber from Burma to India unac- 
companied by export rights shall be permitted and shall 
not be counted as part of the basic quotas allotted to 
Burma under paragraph (a) above so long as such exports 
are permitted by the Governments of India and Burma. 
In the event of such non-quota exports being absolutely 
prohibited, an addition of 3,000 tons per annum shall be 
made to the basic quotas allotted to Burma. If non-quota 
exports are limited and the amount so limited is less than 
3,000 tons, then an annual addition shall be made to the 
basic quotas for Burma equivalent to the difference be- 
tween the permitted annual non-quota exports and 3,000 
tons, and if the amount permitted is equal to or greater 
than 3,000 tons, no addition shall be made to the basic 
quotas. An addition to the basic quotas made under the 
provisions of this paragraph at any time during a control 
year shall bear the same relation to the annual permitted 
addition as the remaining part of the control year calcu- 
lated from the date on which the prohibition or limitation 
came into force bears to the whole control year. Non- 
quota rubber imported into India from Burma shall be 
deemed to be excluded from India’s “total‘ imports of 
crude rubber” and from Burma’s “total exports of rub- 
ber” for the purposes of Article 2 (i). 


Article 5 


The net exports of rubber from each territory or group 
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of territories shall be limited to the “permissible export- 
able amount ;” 

Provided that (1) in any control year the net exports 
may be permitted to exceed the “permissible exportable 
amount” by a quantity not greater than 5% of that amount 
but, if the “permissible exportable amount” is exceeded in 
any year, the net exports for the immediately following 
control year shall be limited to the “permissible exportable 
amount” for such year less the amount of such excess for 
the previous year; 

(2) If any territory or group of territories has ex- 
ported in any control year less than its “permissible ex- 
portable amount,” the net exports from such territory or 
group of territories for the immediately following year 
may be permitted to exceed the “permissible exportable 
amount” for such year by an amount equal to the de- 
ficiency below the “permissible exportable amount” for the 
previous year if such deficiency was not more than 10% 
of such “permissible exportable amount,” or equal to 10% 
of such “permissible exportable amount”’ if the deficiency 
exceeded 10% 


Article 6 


In the case of French Indo-China, the Administration 
(i) shall maintain a complete record of all rubber leaving 
the territory and will establish such control as is neces- 
sary for this purpose, and (ii) on the happening of the 
events specified in paragraph (a) below, shall cause the 
quantities of rubber specified in that paragraph to be de- 
livered to the order of the International Rubber Regula- 
tion Committee in accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph (b) below: 

(a) If in any control year the total quantity of rub- 
ber leaving French Indo-China for any part of the world 
shall exceed 60,000 tons (of 2,240 English pounds) and 
the permissible exportable amounts for the territories 
specified in Article 4 are less than the basic quotas, a quan- 
tity of rubber shall be delivered equal to a percentage of 
the amount by which the total quantity of rubber leaving 
French Indo-China exceeds 60,000 tons, such percentage 
being the average percentage of reduction of basic quotas 
which shall have been applied in that year in the territories 
specified in Article 4. 

(b) The quantities of rubber referred to in paragraph 
(a) above shall be notified to and agreed with the Inter- 
national Rubber Regulation Committee and delivered free 
of cost and all charges at warehouses in London in the 
form of London standard quality sheets or London stand- 
ard quality crepe, to the order of the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee in London, within three months 
after the expiration of the control year in question. 


Article 11 


(a) Every owner of a rubber estate not less than 100 
acres in area shall be prohibited under penalties that shall 
be effectively deterrent from having in his possession at any 
time stocks of rubber exceeding one quarter of the amount 
of the total standard production of that estate for the 
preceding control year. 

(b) So far as estates of less than 100 acres and small 
holdings are concerned the Governments of each of the 
territories or group of territories will insure that the total 
of the stocks maintained by the owners of these estates 
and small holdings shall be kept within normal limits. 

(c) The total of all other stocks of rubber in the 
territory shall be limited to a quantity not exceeding 
12%2% of its “permissible exportable amount” for the 
preceding control year. 
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(d) The preceding provisions of this Article do not 
apply to India, Burma, the islands of Singapore or 
Penang, or to the storage places sanctioned by the Inter- 
national Rubber Regulation Committee under paragraph 
4 of Article 5, but in India, and Burma the stocks of 
rubber shall be limited to normal proportions having regard 
to the amount of rubber internally consumed. 


Article 12 


(a) Except as provided in the subsequent paragraphs 
of this Article, the planting of rubber plants during the 
period of the Regulation shall be prohibited under pen- 
alties that shall be effectively deterrent, such penalties in- 
cluding the compulsory eradication and destruction of the 
plants so planted at the expense of the owner. 

(b) New planting shall be permitted during the period 
January 1, 1939, to December 31, 1940, in each territory 
or group of territories on an area not greater than 5% 
of the total planted area of that territory or group as 
specified in paragraph (d) of this Article. The Inter- 
national Rubber Regulation Committee shall have the 
power to, and may, if it so decides, permit additional new 
planting, during this period, on an area up to a maximum 
of 1% of the total planted area of all territories as speci- 
fied in paragraph (d) of this Article. The Committee 
shall have the right to allocate all or part of this additional 
area among all or to any of the territories or group of 
territories specified in paragraph (d) of this Article in 
such a manner as it deems appropriate. 

(c) (i) New planting shall be permitted after Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, in each territory or group of territories on 
areas not greater than the percentages of the total planted 
area of that territory or group which the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee shall fix from time to time 
for such periods as it shall determine. (ii) The Com- 
mittee shall have the power to, and may, if it so decides, 
permit additional new planting during the period January 
1, 1941, to December 31, 1943, on an area up to a maxi- 
mum of one-fifth of the area permitted ta be new planted 
under sub-paragraph (i) of this paragraph. The Com- 
mittee shall have the right to allocate all or part of this 
additional area among all or to any of the territories or 
group of territories specified in paragraph (d) of this 
Article in such a manner as it deems appropriate. 

(d) The total planted areas of the territories to which 
this Agreement applies shall for the purposes of this Ar- 
ticle be deemed to be as follows: 


Total Planted 





Area 

(in acres) 

Straits Settlements, Federated Malay States, Unfederated 
Malay States, and Brunei 3,273,100 
TCR ITI, PENTA Sako: 6 5.5:0.0 0 sae 360% 3,192,400 
NSOG AO ninstraisg aivis.t. Wore 9516.6 6-676 5 wieieice's 605,200 
Bren INAGCRINA 6 5.5.6666scase eed tne 314,200 
UN Age ar a ta ein ice in bia Se ava pveloke a }-aieie agin as ee miele ees 128,000 
POMMMRRN anos re Al fa A ators fo aie sh ate sa Wisiare Os SURES: Ge v3 5589/89 104,400 
OSE SE NEU PSOEMEO | cish:e-aicic sok 84.0010 pas GG Sea UR elewlce 126,600 
UMMM IG ofa 5 oe Sic AV ewes SF oC alles s Sines is Wa ee Ra eae 215,800 
PE a alr p ace e a ies ON Seek e Sea e eos -se8 Sw hw RNEE olen 241,400* 


*Provisional figure. Editor. 

(e) New planting rights not used in the period re- 
ferred to in paragraph (b) above or in any of the periods 
fixed by the International Rubber Regulation Committee 
under paragraph (c) shall be automatically cancelled. 

(f) “Replanting” shall be permitted unconditionally, 
but the Committee shall have the power to review the 
position and limit replanting after December 31, 1940, if 
this should seem advisable. 

(g) “Supplying” shall be permitted unconditionally. 

(h) The contracting Governments undertake to fur- 
nish to the International Rubber Regulation Committee 
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not later than May 1 of each control year accurate statis- 
tics showing separately the total areas replanted and new- 
planted in the preceding control year divided into areas 
planted with budgrafted rubber, high yielding clonal seed, 
and seedling rubber. 


Article 13 


(a) The exportation from a territory or group of 
territories of rubber plants shall be prohibited under pen- 
alties that shall be effectively deterrent, except to any other 
territory or group of territories to which this Agreement 
applies. In the case of territories to which this Agreement 
applies it is contemplated that except where commercial 
or administrative considerations in the territory of origin 
render this undesirable, export of rubber plants should be 
permitted from any such territory or group of territories 
to any other such territories or group of territories. 

(b) In the case of any such export to other territories 
to which this Agreement applies a return showing the 
amount exported or imported during that control year, 
and the territories to which they were exported or from 
which they were imported shall be sent by the administra- 
tions of both the territory of export and the territory of 
import to the International Rubber Regulation Committee 
at the end of each control year. 


Article 15 


(b) The said Committee shall be composed of dele- 
gations representing the territories or group of territories 
to which the present Agreement applies, and the numbers 
of the respective delegations and the numbers of the per- 
sons who may be nominated as substitutes to replace 
members of delegations who are absent shall be as fol- 
lows: 


, 
Substitute 


: Members Members 
(1) Straits Settlements, Federated Malay States, 

Unfederated Malay States, Brunei....... 4 2 
2D ROR RMNND: OUMEESR soins 0.06, 6:4:0-0:0/010'6. 6b: 's'0-0 Grete 4 2 
oitamuNs RUIN Sialava gle vaialare’ e626 <5 a5 wield enie mond Balms oe 2 1 
YS eniohs aOR GEAR ora e's sore oiflein.e:e sis'e o-0asieve 2 1 
Se MI ye aoc oc interes ba wield ks Cad diel nie'e < eras de 1 1 
EI a Sonora aie aos ¢ tds Giareres Sais niee Mos wae 1 1 
Gy Seaer ee North. DGmes. 6.65.28 ecsess cies 1 1 
CSE RINNE! wrath es ove aio, vs. wGrae. o Aiwia clwle ew o soaictors 1 1 
OPN RNIN Oe ooo tit occa arene bo ie slew ea Re reeseas 1 1 
(1) Each delegation shall possess a number of votes 


calculated on the basis of one vote for every complete 
1,000 tons of the basic quota of the control year for the 
time being for the territory or group of territories repre- 
sented by that delegation and for the purpose of voting 
the territory of French Indo-China shall be deemed to 
have a basic quota of 80,000 tons for each of the control 
years 1939-1943. 

(n) Decisions shall be taken by a majority of the votes 
cast ; provided that 

(i) A decision recommending amendments to the 
present Agreement under paragraph (i) of Article 3 or 
fixing or varying the permissible exportable percentage of 
the basic quotas under Article 4 or fixing the percentage 
of the permissible new planting area or limiting replanting 
under Article 12 or varying the rate of the uniform cess 
under Article 19 or making or modifying or abrogating 
the rules of procedure shall require a three-fourths ma- 
jority of the total votes which could be cast by all the dele- 
gations entitled to vote whether such delegations are 
present or not. 

(ii) The delegation representing French Indo-China 
shall only be entitled to participate in any discussion or 
vote on the permissible exportable percentage of the basic 
quotas if and so long as exports from this territory exceed 
60,000 tons (of 2,240 English pounds) in a control vear. 








Article 19 


(i) As from October 1, 1936, a uniform cess shall be 
levied and collected by the Governments concerned on the 
net exports from each of the territories or group of terri- 
tories to which is Agreement applies at the approximate 
rate of 1d. per 100 lbs. or at such other higher rate as 
the Governments concerned may decide from time to time 
on the recommendation of the International Rubber Regu- 
lation Committee provided that: (a) in the case of Sin- 
gapore and Penang this provision applies to rubber pro- 
duced in these territories and included in the permissible 
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exportable amount as defined in paragraph 3 of Article 
5; (b) this provision does not apply to exports from 
Sarawak prior to January 1, 1939. 

(ii) That part of the proceeds of the levy of the above- 
mentioned cess which comes from British (including 
India), Dutch, and French territories respectively shall be 
paid to the British Rubber Research Board, the Rubber- 
stichting, and the Institut Francais du Caoutchouc, and 
devoted to research with a view to the development of new 
applications of rubber and to propaganda for the extended 
use of rubber which may be conducted through national 
propaganda institutions. 





Rubber Goods Exports Up 


HE United States Department of Commerce recently 

reported’ that last year exports of rubber and gutta 
percha manufactures, value $32,084,374, represented a 
36.8% increase over the 1936 figure of $23,448,748. On 
the average price trends were upward; unit values in- 
creased 7.4% ; nevertheless the volume increase for 1937 
over 1936 is estimated at 27.5%. 

That all sections of rubber manufactures participated in 
this gain in export trade may be seen from the following. 

Tire group rose from $11,965,065 in 1936 to $15,838,408 
in 1937, a 32.4% gain. Volume percentage increases of 
the different divisions are: truck and bus casings, 38.4; 
other auto casings, 13.2; auto inner tubes, 4.4; tire repair 
materials, (value), 18.9. 

Footwear zroup was 51.1% higher: $773,338 in 1936 
to $1,168,197 in 1937. Volume percentage increases fol- 
low : boots, 60.7 ; shoes and overshoes, 25.7 ; canvas rubber- 
soled shoes, 83.5; soles, 58.1 ; heels, 16.7 ; rubber soling and 
toplift sheets, 44.6. 

Mechanicals group rose from $4,059,384 to $5,443,437, 
a 34.1% rise, with the following volume percentage in- 
creases: insulating tape, 19.0; belting, 50.6; hose and tub- 
ing, 24.4; packing and gaskets, 15.7; but a 20.8% drop 
was revealed for mats, matting, tiling, and flooring. 

Rubberized fabrics group was up 51.9% in 1937 over 
the preceding year, $1,104,225, against $727,002. Volume 
percentage increases follow: auto cloth, 13.8; other fab- 
rics, 61.3. 

Specialties group gained 31.8%, $2,549,623, compared 
with $1,933,821. Volume percentage increases are: water 
bottles and syringes, 11.9; gloves, 50.1; gum rubber cloth- 
ing (baby pants, bibs, aprons), 101.7; balloons, 20.9; 
bands, 15.3; erasers, 9.1; but an 11.3% decline was re- 
ported for bathing caps. 

Hard rubber group gained 30.7%, $606,931, against 
$464,506. 

Semi-manufactured group was 71.5% higher, $3,669,- 
181, contrasted with $2,139,111. Volume percentage in- 
creases follow: rubber cements, 53.2; reclaimed rubber, 
87.0: scrap rubber, 98.9; but rubber thread decreased 
25.6%. 

Gutta percha manufactures rose from $268,929 to $310,- 
362, 15.4%. Volume increased from 1,005,171 to 1,068,- 
462 pounds, 6.3%. 

Some doubt is expressed whether this sharp increase 
in U.S. exports will be continued this year. Canadian 
rubber goods exports last year increased in about the same 
proportion; but the German increase was 15% in 11 
months, United Kingdom and France 10% in 10 months. 
It would seem, therefore, that our increase of 36.8% in 
1937 over 1936 was considerably out of line with other 
rubber goods exporting countries. 


A“Kubber Products Foreign Trade Notes.” Feb. 19, 1938 








Our Highway System 
and the Rubber Industry 


a its inception, the automobile has been a most 
important outlet for rubber products. This fact has 
become of greater significance since automobile design has 
required an increasing use of rubber in the form of parts 
other than tires. In order to continue the growth of the 
automotive industry and the resulting market for rubber 
products, it is imperative that the nation’s road-building 
program be maintained on a basis that will foster a steady 
increase in automotive transportation. Of interest in this 
connection are some excerpts from an article’ by E. J. 
Kulas, president of The Otis Steel Co. 

“Since 1929 the total number of motor cars on U. S. 
highways has increased from 26,500,000 to 29,000,000 
units or about 10% . . . with the tremendous increase in 
the number of cars on the road, with the tremendous in- 
crease in the use of each car, and with the almost com- 
plete replacement of old automobiles with fast new ones 
that travel with ease at 70 and 80 miles per hour, the 
unbalanced condition of tremendously improved motor 
cars on a completely inadequate highway system is fast 
approaching a crisis. . The 3,000,000-mile American 
highway system was never designed to carry the heavy 
high-speed traffic it is being asked to carry today 
only 113,695 miles of our primary highway system have a 
stable base and a high type surface such as concrete, 
bituminous macadam, and brick. 

“Tf the motorist would have a highway system that 
would adequately accommodate his modern streamlined 
motor car and his motor car of tomorrow . . . he must 
demand complete overhauling of his highway develop- 
ment machinery for immediate, concerted action on these 
three fronts: (1) Control of highway development must 
be centralized into the hands of one governmental unit in 
each state. (2) State highway departments must 
be put into the hands of expert engineers and highway 
planners above reproach. . . . (3) There must immedi- 
ately be an end to the diversion of gasoline tax and license 
tax revenue to non-highway purposes. . The realiza- 
tion of this three-point program means plenty of hard 
work ahead. Only an aroused public opinion actively sup- 
ported by millions of highway users could be strong 
enough to defeat the intrenched forces that want no 
change. The 29,000,000 motor vehicle owners who are 
paying the annual billion dollar highway bill are today 
unorganized, inarticulate. . . . These 29,000,000 can be 
roused to action—but there is need for leadership. And it 
is up to the industries whose welfare depends on good 
highways to provide this leadership.” 


1“Highways Must Pace Wider Automobile Sales.”” Automotive Ind., 


Tan. &, 1938, pp. 44-49, 60 
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Aluminum 


and Rubber 


R. T. Griebling '! 


HE ideal metal for 
‘Dw in connection 
with the processing 
of rubber has been de- 
scribed by R. A. Keenan? 


as one which has: the 





A 24-Inch Balloon Form of 


Aluminum 


Aluminum Molds 


cheapness, strength, and hardness of iron and steel with- 
out their tendency to rust; the chemical inertness of glass 
without its brittleness; the heat conductivity of copper 
without its deteriorating effect on rubber ; and the ductility 
of tin without its weight and high cost. A material with 
these qualifications has yet to be produced. 


Advantages of Aluminum 


For many purposes, however, aluminum is an excellent 
material for use in the manufacture of rubber products 
as it is not attacked by sulphur, sulphur compounds, and 
rubber solvents. Furthermore aluminum can conduct heat 
five times as fast as iron, with a resulting reduction in 
the warming-up time for transferring heat from steam- 
heated press platens or other heating media to the rubber 
within the mold and a similar decrease in total curing 
period, which is converted into greater production per 
machine-hour. The saving in weight reduces the fatigue 
of the operator and cuts down the cost of supporting struc- 
tures. Through its cleanliness aluminum reduces con- 
tamination of rubber products. 

The fact that aluminum does not adhere to rubber was 
one of the first reasons for its use. In recent years, 
however, there has been a demand for a type of aluminum 
that would adhere to rubber, producing a combination suit- 
able for tractor track links, valve stems, water bottle 
unions, etc. Several cements and coatings have been 


~ LAlnminam Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
2Inp1A Russer Worn. May, 1932, pp. 47-48. 





Aluminum Bicyele with Tires Made from 





Latest Model of Marsh Buggy 


developed which give good adhesion of rub- 
ber to aluminum, especially in the case of 
small parts. 


Aluminum Molds and Forms 


The chief use of aluminum:in the rubber 
industry is for molds and forms from which 
rubber goods such as rubber dolls, balls, other 
toys, and small rubber parts are made. The 
die-cast mold gives the finest surface finish, 
but the expense of making the die is some- 
times prohibitive for small quantities. This 
problem has been solved by producing a 
pressed permanent mold casting. In this 
process ' 
the molten 
metal is 
poured in- 
to a cast- 
iron box, 
and, as the 
metal cools, the matrix 
is forced into the hard- 
ening metal at pres- 
sures of from 2,000 
to 3,000 pounds per 
square inch, providing 
high density and sub- 
sequent smooth sur- 
faces. 

Perhaps the most 
striking use of alumi- 
num molds is for the 
manufacture of rubber 
imitations or “props” 
for the motion picture 
industry which stocks 
such items as guns, 
knives, forks, spoons, 
hand grenades, fish, 
roast chickens, etc. In 
a motion picture se- 
quence showing a 
prisoner beating his 
captor’s head with 
handcuffs, the captor 
goes unhurt as the 
handcuffs are made of 
rubber. For the il = 
ing of “Trader Horn” fold for Vuleanizing “Pluto the Pup” 
500 rubber spears were of Rubber 
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shipped to Africa; while another picture 
required 30 boa constrictors which were 
cast in rubber from aluminum molds. 
When lifelike alligators were needed in 
“Murder in the Zoo,” a plaster cast was 
made of a real alligator. This cast was 
divided into ten sections from which alu- 
minum molds were made. From these 
ten alligators were fashioned in rubber. 

When Sally Rand needed balloons that 
would inflate to 80 inches and still have 
the proper consistency, she appealed to 
the United States Weather Bureau, which 
takes barometric measurements by send- 
ing instruments aloft by means of balloons. 
Officials told her that they also would be 
interested in larger balloons, but did not 
have funds available to authorize the ex- 
pense of making forms. Finally Miss 
Rand assumed the cost herself, and in 
addition to the ones she uses for her own 
act, she now supplies the Weather Bureau and U. S. Navy 
with balloons, some of which are made on 24-inch alumi- 
num forms. 

Aluminum molds are also used for sponge rubber, hard 
rubber, and mechanical goods. 


Hose and Wheel Rims 


In many cases large suction hose utilizes a considerable 
amount of aluminum in its construction. Made in sec- 
tions 50 feet long and with inside diameters as large as 
eight inches, each section is equipped at both ends with 
a cast-aluminum nipple and flange. Aluminum reenforc- 
ing wire is wound spirally from nipple to nipple. Also, 
aluminum couplings are used on garden and other hose. 

Tire rims for trucks, buses or bicycles are often made 
of aluminum; while airplane wheels are entirely of alumi- 


num. Through the use of a lighter material the un- 





Dog with Artificial Leg of 
Rubber and Aluminum 
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sprung weight of the vehicle is lessened. 


Other Uses 


The latest development in which rub- 
ber and aluminum were used together 
successfully is the artificial leg of a 
dog. The limb itself is of aluminum, 
fastened to the mutilated member by 
means of straps and pads. The foot 
is of rubber, simulating the resilience pos- 
sessed by the natural member. 

Many rubber goods are now being 
packaged in aluminum foil, and, as the 
foil is opaque, it prohibits the entrance of 
light, thus protecting the rubber. 

Uses for which aluminum is well known 
in the rubber industry and which have not 
been mentioned above include tube and 
tire molds of the individual vulcanizer 
type, mandrels for curing puncture-proof 
tubing, tire building drums and cores, tire retreaders, 
tread inserts for tire molds, latex cups, latex coagulat- 
ing pans and tanks, forms for latex dipping, con- 
veyer links, heater tree connections, conductor cable, foil 
for curing hard and soft rubber, and rivets for airplane 
wing de-icers. 

The latest model of marsh buggy, illustrated on the 
preceding page, is an example of complementary functions 
of these two engineering materials. The tires are ten 
feet high by approximately three feet wide with displace- 
ment sufficient to float the buggy in less than two feet 
of water. To aid traction each tire tread is equipped with 
12 sections of two-inch rubber hose, which are inflated to 
a pressure of 25 pounds per square inch to prevent them 
from flattening out under the weight of the vehicle. The 
aluminum, which comprises approximately six-sevenths of 
the total weight of the marsh buggy, is in the form of 
castings, sheet, angles, and spinnings. 





Aerial Traffie Photography 


HROUGH the use of captive balloons Carl V. Berg- 

strom, traffic engineer of Milwaukee, Wis., has per- 
fected a new technique in obtaining 
traffic layouts of actual conditions at 
street intersections and traffic areas. A 
camera suspended from a captive balloon 
directly over the intersection takes pic- 
tures by remote control. The balloon is 
positioned by means of an earth guy 
rope controlled by one person. The 
plate in the camera is exposed by remote 
control, using a push button in a bat- 
tery circuit which extends from the 
ground to a solenoid shutter release on 
the camera. The guy rope, which is also 
a two-conductor cable, conveys the elec- 
trical impulse to the camera shutter 
above. 

The balloon used is 12 feet in diam- 
eter and has a 900 cubic feet gas capac- 
ity. After deducting the weight of the 
camera and equipment, the balloon has 
a surplus lifting power of 25 pounds 
vyhen using hydrogen gas. The best 


Milwaukee Journal 





Carl V. Bergstrom with His Captive 
Balloon and Camera 





roadway coverage is obtained when the balloon is flown at 
a height of about 300 feet, and the apparatus can be used 
under any ordinary weather conditions 
with a wind velocity up to 10 miles per 
hour. 

Mr. Bergstrom’s camera is equipped 
with an anastigmatic lens of F:4:5 
aperture rating, and the shutter is .op- 
erated at 1/200-second, which stops all 
camera and traffic movement. 

It is hoped that this new technique, 
in revealing quickly and_ graphically 
potential hazards to motorists, will do 
much to further highway safety. 





UNMANNED RUBBER BALLOONS 
carrying equipment for observations in 
the stratosphere have risen approximate- 
ly 80,000 feet, according to the Tech- 
nical News Bulletin. Owing to the weak- 
ness of radio signals and interference 
by noise, strictly quantitative data were 


obtained only to about 64,000 feet. 
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What You Should 


Know about Tires 





OT all of the members of 
N the rubber industry are 

familiar with tire con- 
struction and the full effect of 
improper service conditions, but 
practically all are interested in 
obtaining the greatest possible 
mileage from the tires which 
they use. The following rele- 
vant discussion has been ab- 
stracted from a paper on the 
subject “What Fleet Operators 
Should Know about Tires,’ 
presented by J. E. Hale, man- 
ager, Development Department 
of The Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., before the Annual 
Meeting of the Society of Au- 
tomotive Engineers held at De-. 
troit, Mich., from January 10 to 
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rt service. 

HicH Speep Drivine. In ad- 
dition to the development of 
heat, high speed driving is in 
itself responsible for accentuat- 
ing tread wear. Brake applica- 
tions are especially effective in 
abrading the tread. The heat 
: | from high speed driving, par- 
: ticularly on rough, gravel, or 
5 unimproved roads, increases the 
: | probability of impact or con- 
cussion breaks. 

OVERLOADING. Overloading 
brings about excessive deflection 
and, as a result, excessive flex- 
j ing. Flexing in turn causes 
| rapid deterioration of the indi- 
vidual strands of the cord, 
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Conditions Affecting 
Tire Life 


being speeded up. To get the 

greatest life out of tires one 
must understand the problems which develop in their use 
in connection with this particular type of operation. 

INTERNAL HEAT, SEASONS, AND WEATHER. As rubber 
is a poor conductor of heat and also physically under the 
handicap of rather high hysteresis when subjected to flex- 
ing, tires gradually build up heat through internal friction 
to a substantial degree when subjected to the simple action 
of flexing as the tire rolls along. Excessive tire heat has 
two very definite effects tending to take mileage out of a 
tire. First, the tread wears away much faster when in 
a heated condition. Second, the cord body is much more 
liable to premature failure. The effect of heat on the 
cord is to lower the tensile strength; repeated heating com- 
bined with flexing gradually deteriorates the cord. Heat 
also accentuates tread and ply separation. The thicker 
the tire, the greater is the heat developed and the 
slower is the dissipation of that heat. 

These effects are naturally more pronounced in summer 
and in hot climates. Tread wear is much faster under hot 
weather conditions than in cold weather, and the rate of 
wear may be up to double that of cold weather. Rubber 
is subject to deterioration under the actinic rays of the 
sun. The sidewall of the tire, particularly where it bulges 
from flexing, develops weather checking or cracking. 
Ozone is especially bad for tires. 

Recently rayon has come into use for tires intended for 
use under heat conditions because this material, when 
heated, does not lose tensile strength to the extent that cot- 
ton does. While now expensive, it is quite likely that the 
cost will be reduced, and we will see a much more exten- 





Measurement 


breaking them at isolated spots. 
Overloading not only accentuates 
tread wear, but brings about un- 


Outline Cross-Section Drawing to Scale of 9.00-20-10 Ply even wear on front wheel tires. 
Truck-Bus Tire, Showing Tire, Tube, Flap, and Rim 


Paiiemeee car traffic is with Principal Structural 


: UNDER- AND OvER-INFLA- 
Elements and Points of ion. The extent to which 
under-inflation causes tread 
wear is seldom realized. The 
average non-skid life of tires on salesmen’s passenger cars 
could be increased from 15 to 30% by simply maintaining 
the recommended pressures. 

Over-inflated tires are subject to failure caused by im- 
pact breaks or tread separation. In the first case the high 
pressure makes the cords of the body construction too 
taut, and they will rupture by striking a road obstruction. 
Tread separation is brought on by too high intensity of 
pressure in the center of the tread which is transformed 
into a shear action, finally fatiguing the cushion stock to 
a point of failure. 

MISCELLANEOUS Errects. Bad roads, dragging brakes 
which radiate heat, bent rims, improper alinement of front 
— and curb scuffing are all contributing factors in tire 

ailure. 


Classification of Tire Failures 


The term “tread wear” is generally used to express rub- 
ber actually worn away by normal wear and not wear by 
cutting, chipping, and snagging. The worn-out point for 
passenger car tires refers to a loss of its non-skid tread; 
while for truck tires this means that the wear has been 
carried down to the breakers or tread plies. 

“Tread separations” or “ply separations” are terms in- 
dicating very destructive forms of tire trouble. If it hap- 
pens that the casing in service is repeatedly subjected to 
stresses beyond the natural strength of the materials, 
particularly through shear and the weakening effect of 
heat, then these forces may, by destroying the binding 
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qualities of the rubber stock, break the unit construction. 
The tread will “separate” from the tire body, or there 
will be a separation between cord plies of the body itself. 

“Cord body breaks” cannot be repaired; they are not 
the result of manufacturing defects, but the consequence 
of operating conditions. When flexing of the cord body 
is so excessive that the cords break, flex-breaks may occur 
in the shoulder, mid-sidewall, or reenforce region. Im- 
pact or concussion breaks occur in three forms, one long 
diagonal break, an “L”’ shaped break or an “X” shaped 
break. These are due generally to striking some obstacle 
which indents excessively into the tire when it is over- 
heated, with the result that the tire bursts or blows out 
through all plies. 

Rim bruises are concussion breaks resulting from an 
underinflated tire bumping over a curb or rock and in 
such a manner that the casing flattens out, thus crushing 
the sidewall between the rim flange and the curb. 

The tire beads may fail from external chafing at the 
top of the rim flange, if the tire is not used on the proper 
rim or if the rim flange has been battered down. Some- 
times the beads fail from too much internal action, caused 
by severe overloading or under-inflation, particularly in 
use upon rough or winding highways, thus developing 
stresses in the plies around the bead wire sufficient to 
loosen the adhesion. 


Retreading and Repairs 


Whether to repair and retread worn casings depends, 
first, on the condition of the casing, second, on the quality 
of workmanship the available retread shop turns out, and 
last, on the service to which the reconditioned tire will be 
subjected. 

The retread man should first thoroughly examine the 
casing to determine its condition. If the cord body is 
intact, and there are no holes, broken cords, loose cords, 
ply separation, bead trouble, or evidence of excessive flex- 
ing, the tire is suitable to retread by any one of several 
methods. But if the inspection discloses that a casing is 
not in perfect condition, then it is necessary first to de- 
cide whether the cord body can be repaired with reasonable 
assurance that the repair will hold up during the life of 
the retread. 

Passenger tires may be retreaded if there are small cord 
body injuries, but truck-bus tires must have almost perfect 
cord bodies and are usually rejected if they have anything 
more serious than nail holes. Second- or third-line tires 
are not a very good investment as far as retreading is con- 
cerned. There is not enough quality built into the original 
cord body to wear out the second retread, even if the body 
appears perfectly sound. 

THE ComPLete RetrREAD. This is the most satisfactory 
method and the only one that can be used with tires that 
are worn through the breakers or tread plies or that have 
suffered from cuts or snags through the tread. Where 
strictly high-grade materials and workmanship are avail- 
able and the casing is in good sound condition, the re- 
treads from this system may be expected to deliver 
approximately 70 to 80% of the mileage obtained from 
the original tread. The cost for this method averages 
about one half the cost of new tires. 

SECONDARY SYSTEMS OF RETREADING. In order of cost 
and effectiveness, the other methods ares (1) “semi-cap- 
ping,’ the tread and shoulders are buffed, material is 
removed in the center of the tread down through the 
breakers, and the new tread stock is applied; (2) “re- 
capping,” the tread and shoulders of the tire are buffed 
just enough to remove the non-skid design, but no attempt 
is made to go through the remaining tread rubber; (3) 
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“tread capping,” the tread remaining between the shoul- 
ders is buffed smooth, and the new tread stock is applied 
to the region which is between the shoulders of the 
tread. 

Tire Reparrinc. There are two major divisions of re- 
pair activities: first, the treatment of cuts, snags, etc., 
which affect only the external rubber and perhaps one or 
two cord plies; and, second, injuries which have ruptured 
through most or all of the cord body plies. 

Cord breaks through the majority or all of the plies 
are the most serious problems as the tire is then no 
longer fit for service. There is a limit to the size of hole 
which can be satisfactorily handled; in general, if the 
length of the ruptured spot exceeds three to four inches, 
the tire is not repairable. The general method of repair is 
to cut away all the frayed cord, skive a neat hole, fill the 
hole with gum, and repair the strength of the broken 
cords with a suitable number of plies of new cord in 
the form of a cross patch. This method is definitely su- 
perior to the older methods of cementing in a “boot” or 
building in the replacement cords, ply by ply. 

Neither ply nor tread separation in any casing can be 
satisfactorily repaired. Bead troubles are limited also; 
internal bead troubles are not worth while repairing, al- 
though, where the bead has been chafed externally to a 
limited extent, a patch can be put on where the chafer 
has not been disturbed. 

REGROOVING. Regrooving the tread to restore non-skid 
traction is quite common, and the several different forms 
of regrooving equipment available are satisfactory to use, 
provided the regrooving does not penetrate below the tread 
stock into the cushion stock. 





Correction 


In the translated article, “Research on Latex Colloidal- 
Clay System,” which appeared in the March, 1938, issue 
of Inp1A RusBer Wor p, the following errors have been 
noted: page 43, column 2, line 21, “One portion . ad 
should read “One side . ;’ page 44, column 1, lines 
28 and 29, “. and coagulation .” should read 
7 and coalescence . . .;” page 43, column 1, last 
sentence, “Mixes were made in which the concentration of 
colloidal clay varied in proportion to the rubber pres- 
ent . . .,’—the relevant subject matter indicates that the 
amount of rubber present in each case was the same and 
that the latex mixes were prepared with varying percent- 
ages of colloidal clay. 





Review of Progress 
(Continued from page 40) 


with a water insoluble cellulose derivattve such as the lau- 
rate*® for use as insulation. It has been suggested that — 
the product of the heating together of resin, cobalt linole- 
ate, and rubber would be suitable for insulation.°° Simi- 
larly, latex has been heated with paint dryers, such as salts 
of zinc, lead, cobalt, and manganese to form a material 
suitable for insulation.*? Other rubber derivatives claimed 
to be suitable for insulation are fluorinated rubber®? and 
the reaction product of rubber with chlorstannic acid.** 





2® German patent No. 619,253. 
%U. S. patent No. 2,021,063. 
31 British patent No. 422,136. 
82 French patent No. 788,840. 
33U, S. patent No. 2,064,768. 
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a Material 


for Bearings: 


Sidney A. Brazier, M.Se., and W. Holland-Bowyer’ 


66 HE magnitude of the consequences depending on 
Tie proper construction of boats and vessels, de- 
mands that all should be done that 1s possible to 
this end, and although apparently all has been achieved 
that could be, with the materials that have been used in 
the ordinary methods of construction, yet it is more than 
probable that with other materials and methods of com- 
bining them, further improvements will be made in this 
art.” 

When Charles Goodyear wrote these words in his book 
“Gum-Elastic,’ he probably did not foresee the use of 
rubber as a hearing material. Normally with a high co- 
efficient of friction, rubber, when water lubricated and 
cooled, operates with a minimum of friction, and this 
unique property has given the material a place of pre- 
eminence in the hydraulics and marine bearing field. A 
rubber bearing, as now being manufactured in this coun- 
try was illustrated and briefly described, on page 57 of the 
February, 1938, issue of INDIA RUBBER WorLD. EpirTor’s 
NOTE. 


canized rubber, when dry, has a high coefficient of 

friction. In view of the many uses to which rubber 
is put because of this it may seem somewhat surprising 
that it has also been found eminently suitable for use as a 
bearing material where relatively low frictional resistance 
is required. This is due to the fact that the coefficient 
of friction is considerably reduced when the contacting 
surfaces are water lubricated, under which conditions it 
may actually become less than that of many oil-lubricated 
metal bearings. 


Metal vs. Water-Lubricated Rubber 


The following coefficients of running friction (for low 
pressures) for typical materials, taken from various 
sources, will serve to illustrate these points: 


ie COMPARISON with many other materials, vul- 


Bronze on bronze (dry), 0.2 

Bronze on bronze (wet and clean), 0.3 

Rubber on iron (dry), 0.5 to 1.14 

Steel on steel (slightly greasy), 0.15 

Steel on steel (greasy), 0.07 to 0.08. 

Steel on steel (lubricant continually renewed), 0.04 to 0.05 


The following figures are quoted from data published 
by Busse and Denton (1932): 


Bearing Coefficient 


Load, Lb. of 
Water-Lubricated Bearings Per Sq. In. Friction 
Water-lubricated metal bearing, steel shaft. . 2 0.02 
Water-lubricated metal bearing, steel shaft.. 35 0.25 
Fluted rubber bearing, steel shaft.......... 2 0.05 
Fluted rubber bearing, steel shaft......... 35 0.05 
Spiral rubber bearing, steel shaft.......... 150 0.038 
Spiral rubber bearing, steel shaft.......... 850 0.012 
Plain rubber bearing, steel shaft........... 55 0.0580 
Plain rubber bearing, steel shaft........... 640 0.0148 
Ten-face fluted rubber bearing, steel shaft.. 34.77 0.0253 
Ten-face fluted rubber bearing, steel shaft.. 69.50 0.0158 


According to these figures an increase in the bearing 


load results in a lower coefficient of friction, which is 
contrary to what is usually experienced with metal and 
other bearings. Busse and Denton (1932) state that fric- 
tional measurements carried out on metal bearings have 
shown that, over a limited range, a decrease in the viscosit. 
of the lubricant is accompanied by a decrease in the co- 
efficient of friction, provided perfect film lubrication ex- 
ists, and also that the results obtained have been supported 
by mathematical examination of the problem previously 
undertaken by Reynolds (1886) and also by Harrison 
(1922). For any given conditions, as the viscosity of the 
lubricant is reduced in a bearing, the thickness of the 
lubricating film will eventually become less than the 
height of any irregularities in the metal surfaces, 
and metal-to-metal contact will result, thus increas- 
ing the friction in the bearing. Rubber, however, being 
flexible and deformable, can accommodate itself to such 
irregularities without destroying the continuity of the film 
and in this way the surfaces of the bearing can be kept 
separated by a film of lubricant which is less than that 
necessary for equivalent metal surfaces. It is this feature 
which enables water to be used as a lubricant in rubber 
bearings. 

The function of a water-lubricated rubber bearing has 
been explained by Annis (1927) as follows. In any revolu- 
tion of the shaft each single point will pass over one or 
more of the rubber faces which are separated by grooves. 
As the edge of each face is rounded, and owing to the 
resilience and deformability of the rubber, the load on each 
face varies from zero to a maximum value. Owing to this, 
the lubricating film of water is formed at a point of low 
pressure, and because of its low viscosity in comparison 
with oil, when a film is once formed, it is dragged by its 
adhesion to the shaft through the length of the face, 
provided the speed of the shaft is in excess of a critical 
value depending on various conditions, but which can be 
safely claimed to be very low. For this action it will be 
obvious that no wiping edge should be presented to the 
shaft at any point by the rubber. 


Utility with Grit-Containing Water 


The advantage which rubber possesses in this way is 
considerably increased when the water used for lubrication 
contains grit or dirt. Owing to the ease with which the 
rubber is displaced and its resilience, the particle of grit 
does not lodge in the bearing, but is depressed into the 
rubber without cutting and is then rolled by the rotation 
of the shaft into the adjacent groove, and so washed away. 
In addition owing to this deformation the unit load on such 
particles approximates that on the surrounding rubber; 
whereas on a hard surface bearing the load can rise toa 





1 Abstract of a paper read at a Conference on Lubrication and Lubricants, 
at the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Oct. 13-15, 1937. Reprinted 
from Mining J., Oct. 23, 1937, pp. 937-38. 

2 General Rubber Goods Division, Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. 
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considerable value before it is forced into the bearing or 
shaft surface. It therefore follows that any scoring action 
in a rubber bearing is considerably less than that possible 
for a hard surfaced bearing, and that the shaft remains 
highly polished instead of becoming deeply scored and 
perhaps grooved. 

This advantage of a rubber bearing is not secured by the 
sacrifice of life. Rubbers having the necessary softness 
and resilience are known which possess extraordinary re- 
sistance to the combined cutting action of abrasives as 
shown by their use for suction and dredging hose, sand- 
blast hose, the lining of chutes and launders where, under 
severe conditions, a life considerably in excess of that of 
special steels has been obtained. Two examples may be 
quoted to illustrate the remarkable resistance to the action 
of water containing sand and grit. In one case rubber 
bearings fitted in a centrifugal sand pump were reported 
to be in perfect condition after the pump had handled 
10,450 tons of coarse sand in 693 hours (1924). Pre- 
viously, when using Babbitt and bronze bearings, only 125 
hours’ running had been obtained. In another case (Cutler 
1927) bearings installed in a hydraulic turbine utilizing 
sand and silt-laden water gave a much greater life than 
lignum vite bearings, which wore away in a comparatively 
short time. It would appear that if the grit is of the water- 
borne type, such as river silt or sea sand, there is little or 
no effect on the wear of the bearing. 


Application 


\ccording to Annis (1927), the development of the 
bearing has resulted largely from the advent of the 
screw propeller in ships, where a bearing was required 
capabie of satisfactorily carrying the load of the propeller 
shaft under the severe conditions existing at the stern 
tube or strut. Many designs have been evolved to exclude 
water and foreign matter from oil-lubricated bearings, 
which, until the advent of rubber- bearings, were super- 
seded by lignum vite, as this was found to be the most 
suitable material then available. Although insuring a 
trouble-free bearing for a time, there was always the pos- 
sibility of a scored journal or shaft liner with consequent 
excessive wear, and this risk was considerably reduced 
when rubber bearings were introduced. 

As illustrating the service obtained by rubber bearings 
in comparison with lignum vite and other types, no sign 
of wear on either propeller shaft or bearing was reported 
(Schaphorst 1927) on a Diesel propelled tug after 10 
months’ service. In another case (Annis 1927) the wear 
on the bearings carrying a 10-inch shaft was found to be 
only #s-inch after a run of 35,000 miles, and no significant 
wear on the shaft was noted. Other observers (1936) 
have reported that a rubber bearing gives a relative life of 
from four to ten times that of other types, including lig- 
num vite. 

Rubber bearings have also been extensively used for 
borehole centrifugal pumps where the pump is suspended 
by its own pipe work at the bottom of the bore hole and 
driven by an electric motor at the surface through a shaft 
running down the center of the rising main. The shaft is 
supported by bearings, and rubber bearings, generally lu- 
bricated by the water being pumped, have been found a 
most satisfactory type for these conditions. In such pump- 
ing systems the loss of power caused by friction on the 
bearings is extremely small. Little trouble is experienced 
through rusting or corrosion of the shaft if the rubber 
bearing is in continuous use and shafts made of “rustless” 
steels or even drawn nickel have been used. It is a com- 
mon practice to fit a sleeve on the shaft made of a non- 
corrosive metal at the position of the bearing. 


rubber bearin 
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Contrary to what one would at first expect, the deflec- 
tion of a shaft in a rubber bearing under a safe load is 
comparatively small. Haushalter and Moffitt (1935) have 
quoted examples illustrating this. The shaft of a hydrau- 
lic turbine in a rubber bearing 9 inches in diameter, 30 
inches long, for example, only deflected 1/,,-inch under a 
load of 1,000 pounds. The oscillation of such shafts was 
stated to be within 0.006-inch when the bearings are new, 
and it was considered that they would run for years before 
the wear in the rubber bearing allowed an oscillation of 
0.012 inch, even when there was abrasive material in the 
water. The shaft deflection in a rubber bearing in a ship, 
due to the shaft weight and the weight of the propeller, 
was found to be of the order of 0.028-inch, the normal 
working bearing pressure being 25-30 pounds per square 
inch of the projected area. This deflection is of no moment 
because the clearance between shaft and bearing is in- 
creased only very slowly owing to the slow wear of the 
rubber. 

Rubber bearings have operated successfully under loads of 
600-800 pounds per square inch, but for such high loads it 
is advisable that the full load be not applied until after the 
shaft has attained a peripheral speed of about 500 r.p.m., 
and sufficient water must flow through the bearing so that 
the temperature of the lubricating film is kept sufficiently 
low. 

The length of a rubber bearing depends upon the load 
condition when it is in use. For centrifugal pump bear- 
ings, where there is practically no load on the bearing, a 
length equivalent to 214 to 3 times the diameter is suffi- 
cient. Marine bearings for propeller shafts have been 
made five times as long as the diameter. 


Bearing Design 


For a rubber bearing the rubber is used as a lining in a 
metal tube or sleeve, which is usually of brass or bronze 
and may or may not be split. Special methods are used 
to insure that the rubber is satisfactorily bonded to the 
metal, and adhesions as high as 600 pounds per square inch 
have been quoted. Generally it will be found that the 
rubber will itself tear before the bond gives way. The 
inside surface of the rubber is grooved to a much greater 
extent than the oil grooves in a metal bearing, to allow 
the unrestricted passage of water for lubricating and 
cooling. 

Several types of rubber bearing have been developed, 
the main differences being found in the design of the rub- 
ber lining with regard to its effect on the passage of the 
lubricating water. 

One of the main advantages of the rubber bearing is 
that, on account of the resilience of the rubber wall, a 
shaft will operate without pounding, thus considerably re- 
ducing vibration, noise, and the effect of misalinement. 
This is of particular advantage for high-speed shafts, and 
a suitably designed bearing, combined with the use of 
rubber of suitable type, may permit a shaft to turn on a 
center of gyration which may not coincide with the geo- 
metric center, thus reducing the magnitude of the dynamic 
stresses set up by the revolving shaft. For this reason no 
useful purpose is served by placing a rubber bearing along- 
side or in conjunction with external rigid bearings, partic- 
ularly if the object is to damp out vibration. 

The degree of cushioning required often determines the 
thickness of the rubber lining used in the bearing, and the 
relation of these two factors is a subject on which a con- 
siderable amount of research remains to be done. Much 
depends on the speed, diameter, and balance of the shaft 
and the arrangements of other bearings in the transmission. 


. 
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Since the wear on the rubber is usually extremely small, 
there is no need of thickness solely from the point of view 
of wear. It is probable that in certain cases the functioning 
of a rubber bearing could be considerably improved by the 
use of a thinner lining, thereby reducing the amount of 
whip which could take place in a shaft. 

It is obvious that the selection of the type of rubber to 
be used in such bearings requires careful consideration. 
Its hardness will depend on the general conditions of use, 
particularly the bearing load. A very hard rubber is un- 
suitable as, in addition to its being readily cut away by 
particles of sand or grit, the coefficient of friction obtained 
more nearly corresponds to those obtained with metal 
bearings. The rubber used must be resilient, tough, 
resistant to cutting and wet abrasion; while its permanent 
set must be as low as possible. In addition it should be 
of such a nature that, if necessary, it can be ground ac- 
curately to size with a suitable fine surface. 

The requirements for the successful operation of rubber 
bearings are briefly as follows: 

(1) The size of the bore must be accurate and must give 
sufficient clearance for an easy running fit. 

(2) Owing to the low heat conductivity of rubber, any 
fricticnal heat must be carried away by the lubricating 
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water. <A continual flow of cooling water is therefore 
imperative. 

(3) The shaft and the bearing surfaces must be smooth 
and unscored. 

(4) The lubricating grooves must be placed sufficiently 
close so that the temperature of the water film is not 
raised excessively. 

(5) The bearing must never be run dry, even at starting. 

(6) Oil and grease, especially mineral oil, even in small 
quantities, can often be detrimental to rubber bearings as 
they attack rubber and cause tackiness. It is possible, 
however, by suitable compounding to give the rubber con- 
siderable resistance to oil, and important developments 
are taking place in this respect. 

Some of the uses to which rubber bearings can be ap- 
plied have already been described, but their application 
covers a very wide field. They have given satisfactory 
service over considerable periods of use in under-water 
marine work, high-speed motor boats, hydraulic turbines, 
centrifugal pumps, agitators, washing machines, and do- 
mestic and industrial liquid-handling equipment. For 
pumping systems dealing with drinking water and for 
many solutions or fluids used in the preparation of food- 
stutfs or beverages, rubber forms an ideal bearing material. 





**Last-Bilt° 


Basketballs 


New Process Insures Balaneed Construction 


HROUGH an entirely new method of 

construction, a balanced basketball is 
now being built by A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
that has no stitches, welts, laces, or promi- 
nent seams. As the name, “Last-Bilt,” 
implies, the ball is made on a form or 
“last,” thus insuring controlled size and 
shape. Moreover the bladder is free from 
friction and chafe as it is an actual part of 
the ball. The old-style ball, with its “dead” 
spots and erratic action, was a handicap to 
perfect play. These disadvantages are 
claimed to be eliminated in the new con- 
struction with its perfect balance. 

The “last” upon which the ball is formed 
is made from wax which in a liquid state is weighed and 
poured into one-half of a spherical mold. The mold halves 
are clamped together; then they are fastened into a ma- 
chine which is rotated in two directions through a cold 
water bath. The cooling action solidifies the wax into the 
hollow sphere, thus producing the “last.” 

After the “last” is removed from the mold, it is cov- 
ered with several layers of special, light airplane fabric. 
Each section of fabric is carefully fitted and cemented into 
place. Through undisclosed processes the wax is then 
removed, and the rubber bladder is placed within the ball. 


“Last-Bilt” Basketball 





rubber valves are built 
into the bladder opposite each other for 
balance. These permit inflation by means 
of a hypodermic air needle, and they are 
self-closing upon withdrawal of the needle. 

The ball, in its present state of construc- 
tion, with the bladder in place, is now ready 
for vulcanization, which takes place in a 
new type of press designed to cure a ball of 
this construction. The ball is placed in the 
press mold, and after the press is closed, 
the ball is inflated with air pressure and 
vulcanized, the bladder being cured to the 
airplane fabric. 

Conventional-type segments of finest se- 
lected cowhide leather which have been machined to an 
exact thickness are butted together and cemented to the 
fabric-bladder carcass by means of rubber cement. The 
complete ball is again put into the same vulcanizing press, 
using a slightly larger mold, and heated only sufficiently 
to vulcanize the cement which holds the leather to the 
carcass. 

In addition to basketballs this process is being applied to 
the production of soccer and volley balls of the same con- 
struction, through the use of different-size lasts and vul- 
canizing molds. 


Two. self-sealing 





INK CLEANER FOR RUBBER ROLLERS. A new cleansing 
material, Afco Ink-Zip, is said to remove properly quick- 
drying inks and varnishes from the surface of rubber and 
synthetic rubber printing rollers. It is claimed that it will 
not disintegrate or swell rubber and will readily remove 
dry ink regardless of its age. The new cleanser can also 
be used in removing dried ink from the surface of rubber 
blanket cylinders on rotary offset presses. 


SomE ELevator Precautions. (1) Never walk 
through a doorway unless you are positive that a floor is 
on the other side. (2) Guard all openings into an elevator 
shaft. (3) Stripping forms in hatchway is dangerous. 
See that no one is below while the stripping is in progress. 
Make sure that all scaffolding and planking are solid and 
securely supported. (4) The elevator is no place for 
“horseplay.” National Safety Council. 
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Editorials 


Revised Rubber Control 


HE revised International Rubber Regulation Agree- 
ment, as recently proposed by the International Com- 
mittee, is published on pages 41 to 44 of this issue. 
While details of the final action to be taken by the signa- 
tory governments cannot be predicted at this time, it ts 
almost certain that some form of regulation will be con- 
tinued for the five-year period ending December 31, 1943. 

The suggested plan indicates constructive utilization of 
the experience gained during the existence of the present 
five-year plan which expires December 31, 1938. There 
is an apparent tendency to make possible when needed an 
increased future supply of rubber through a basic quota 
for agreement countries, aside from Indo-China, greater 
by 11.5% for 1939 and 15.1% for 1943 as compared with 
1938. Replanting (uprooting old trees and planting new 
rubber trees on the same soil) is to be permitted uncon- 
ditionally to the end of 1940. 

New planting on new areas up to 5% of the existing 
planted area, is permissive apparently by regulation au- 
thorities in each restriction area through 1939 and 1940. 

With these higher basic quotas there will probably be 
a tendency toward lower percentages of permissible ex- 
ports unless world consumption increases proportionately. 
However this arrangement should permit a higher upper 
limit of available supply and greater flexibility to the 
International Committee in meeting such world consump- 
tion as might arise. Of course the Committee sets only 
the upper limit on permissible exports, and the actual 
supply up to that point depends upon the performance of 
the growers, but with the increasing maturity of previ- 
ously selected and budgrafted trees with their larger 
yield, the available rubber per acre should become greater 
as these areas come into bearing. With the increase in 
replanting some areas of low yield will be taken out of 
production, but probably the temporary reduction in sup- 
ply because of this replanting will not be of serious con- 
sequence. 

The amount of stocks that an estate owner may hold 
within the restriction area has been increased from 20 
to 25% of the standard production of the estate for the 
preceding year. If the growers utilize this provision, 
it should permit a larger buffer stock so as to make 
possible immediate shipments when it becomes necessary 
to increase the percentage of permissible exports. Be- 
cause of the provisions for a more flexible rubber supply 
together with the collection of a definite levy and its 
allotment to British, Dutch, and French institutions for 
the development of new applications for rubber, the rub- 
ber manufacturing industry should be benefited by this 
revision of the control plan. 


Improvement of Cotton Staple 


OINTING out the loss in sales by American cotton 
go of approximately $10,000,000 annually be- 

cause of their inability consistently to grow a uniform 
long staple cotton, Colonel Charles E. Speaks, president 
of The Fisk Rubber Corp., has proposed to all United 
States Senators a government aided cooperative research 
to attempt the development of an American cotton that 
will satisfy and hold this market. His suggestion, which 
included the proffered services of the technical labora- 
tories of his company, is meeting with some favorable 
response from certain members of the Senate. 

From the viewpoint of the American tire consumer, 
tire manufacturer, and cotton grower, and the further- 
ance of American prosperity this movement is worthy of 
the concerted cooperation and influence of the members 
of the rubber industry. Most certainly, if Egypt or 
other countries can consistently produce a suitable ma- 
terial, the ingenuity of American research can devise 
means for obtaining equal or better results, and every 
possible effort should be made to explore fully this pro- 
ductive field. Mass presentation of the importance of 
the situation to the Senate together with an expressed 
desire to help in the utilization phase of the research 
will impress upon that legislative body the logic of pro- 
moting financial aid and arranging for the coordination 
of the efforts which should be exerted by the Department 
of Agriculture, the producer, and the consumer. 

In addition to furnishing a domestic supply of the 
desirable grade of cotton and enlarging the home market 
for American growers, the accomplishment of this objec- 
tive will increase the possibility of retrieving the foreign 
cotton market which has been lost during recent years. 
It is the business of the United States Department of 
Agriculture to aid the farmer in improving his product 
and developing new markets. Expenditures in this direc- 
tion are far more justifiable than for restriction of the 
crop to conform to an accepted market which in itself 
encourages stagnation. An aggressive development and 
expansion program in this and other instances can, by 
broadening the usefulness ot American goods, alleviate 
the employment and economic situation now existing. 
Constructive diligence is often the means of accomplish- 
ing remarkable results. 


EpITor 
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Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


A.C. 8S. Rubber Division Activities 


Spring Meeting 


LB spring meeting of the Rubber 
Division, American Chemical So- 
ciety, was held at the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich., on March 28 and 
29. This meeting was independent of 
the general A. C. S. meeting to be held 
in Dallas, Tex., in April. 

The scheduled program included: Mon- 
day, March 28—morning, report of the 
Crude Rubber Committee (R. W. Gerke, 
chairman); afternoon, technical session 
for the presentation of Rubber Division 
papers; evening, banquet with 350 at- 
tending; Tuesday, March 29—morning, 
a series of talks on “The Use of Rubber 
in the Automotive Industry” by leaders 
in that field; noon, business meeting; 
and afternoon, trips to Detroit plants, 
including: (1) Plymouth Motor Divi- 
sion, Chrysler Corp., assembly line; (2) 
Ford Motor Co., steel mill; (3)' Re- 
search Laboratories Division, General 
Motors Corp., demonstrations; and (4) 
United States Rubber Products Co., 
Inc., Tire and Automotive Division, 

Among the speakers at the Tuesday 
morning round-table discussion were: 
Robert Plumb, Graham Paige Motors 
Corp., who spoke on “Some Applica- 
tions of Rubber in Chassis and Engine;” 
Amos Oakleaf, U. S. Rubber Products, 
Inc., who discussed “Testing of Rubber 
Automotive Parts;” J. D. Morron, U. S. 
Rubber Products, who presented a 40- 
minute motion picture and discussed the 
“Adhesion of Rubber to Metal for 
Automotive Parts;’ H. T. Wilson, 
Chrysler Motor Co.; H. A. Winkel- 
mann, Dryden Rubber Co. 

The following companies generously 
contributed to the success of the ban- 
quet: American Zinc Sales Co.; Binney 
& Smith Co.; Cleveland Liner & Mfg. 
Co.; Continental Carbon Co.; E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; Emery 
Industries, Inc.; General Atlas Carbon 
Co.; The C. P. Hall Co.; J. M. Huber, 
Inc.; Monsanto Chemical Co.; Moore & 
Munger; Naugatuck Chemical Division 
of United States Rubber Products, 
Inc.; New Jersey Zinc Sales Co.; Pe- 
quanoc Rubber Co.; St. Joseph Lead 
Co.; A. Schrader’s Son; Stamford Rub- 
ber Supply Co.; Standard Chemical Co.; 
Superior Zinc Corp.; Thiokol Corp.; 
Titanium Pigment Corp.; United Car- 
bon Co., Inc.; U. S. Rubber Reclaiming 
Co.; R. T. Vanderbilt Co.; C. K. Wil- 
liams & Co.; Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc.; 
and The Xylos Rubber Co. 

The general program was planned by 
A. R. Kemp, division chairman. 


Local arrangements including the ob- 
taining of speakers from the automo- 
tive industry were ably handled by J. 
Allen Bumpus, secretary-treasurer of 
the Detroit rubber group. 


Abstracts 


An excellent group of eight technical 
papers had been selected by the papers 
committee, headed by George Hinshaw 
as chairman. Abstracts of these papers 
are given below. 


Oxygen Pressure Aging. I. Improved 
Equipment. An improved oxygen pres- 
sure aging apparatus is described. The 
improvements follow: (1) small, stain- 
less steel, quick closing jacketed pres- 
sure vessels easily removable from the 
system for repair purposes and op- 
eratable singly or in series; (2) an 
electrically heated, constant tempera- 
ture system which can be adjusted to 
maintain a constant temperature in the 
pressure aging vessel at 70° C.; the 
constant temperature system is readily 
adjustable to a wide temperature range 
depending on the liquid used for the 
heat transfer; (3) a valve which auto- 
matically closes the oxygen supply to 
the pressure vessel if the safety re- 
leases; this conserves oxygen and pre- 
vents loss of tests in other pressure 
vessels attached to the same oxygen 
supply; (4) a simple, easily operated 
safety release. L. M. Freeman, B. F. 
Goodrich Co. 


Statistical Theory of the Elasticity of 
Natural and Synthetic Rubber. The 
high elasticity and the anomalous ther- 
moelastic behavior of rubber are ex- 
plained in terms of the molecular 
structure of rubber without making any 
arbitrary assumptions. Rubber consists 
of long-chain molecules, which, in the 
unstretched state, are in a more or less 
curved form due to the possibility of 
free rotations around a single bond in 
the single chains. This curved form is 
the most probable one according to the 
statistical interpretation of the second 
law of thermodynamics. On applying 
stress these curved molecules will be 
stretched, -thus giving a transition to a 
less probable state. On releasing the 
stress, the heat motion causes a trac- 
tion. Rubber elasticity is then analo- 
gous to the elasticity of a gas. A sec- 
ond statistical or entropy effect involv- 
ing elasticity arises from the possibility 
of restricted “free rotation” of the sin- 
gle chain molecules as a whole. The 


inner and intermolecular forces which 
alone had only a normal thermoelastic 
behavior can be taken into ac- 
count in a manner analogous to 
that employed in the transition from 
an ideal to a real gas. It is very im- 
portant both for technological and theo- 
retical work on rubber to know the 
thermal state equation of rubber—i.e., 
the dependency of the stress from tem- 
perature and extension. The typical 
differences in the elastic behavior of the 
different types of rubber (as for in- 
stance, raw and_= slightly vulcanized 
rubber, synthetic rubber) can be ac- 
counted for by the assumption that in 
the one the “force,” in the other the 
“statistical” mechanism is predominat- 
ing. Eugene Guth, University of Notre 
Dame. 


Effect of Ternary Mixtures of Zinc 
Oxide, Channel Black, and Clay on the 
Physical Properties. Ternary mixtures 
of channel black, zinc oxide, and clay in 
rubber were studied. These ternary 
mixtures were found to have an addi- 
tive effect upon the physical properties 
of the rubber. These results are similar 
to those previously obtained in studies 
of binary mixtures of pigments. J. P. 
Marcelo, O. D. Cole, and H. I. Cramer, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


The Chemistry of Soft Rubber Vul- 
canization. VI. Reversion and Non- 
Reversion in Low Sulphur Compounds. 
A study of the behavior of ten accele- 
rators in low sulphur compounds 
showed that they fall into two groups. 
The first group shows no vulcanizing 
action in the absence of free sulphur 
and gives, with low sulphur, reverting 
compounds which, after mill reclaiming, 
require the addition of sulphur to effect 
a new cure. The second group shows 
definite vulcanizing activity in the ab- 
sence of sulphur and, with low sulphur, 
gives non-reverting compounds which, 
after mill reclaiming, can be recured by 
heat alone. The theory is advanced 
that the vulcanized state may depend 
on the maintenance of an adequate 
number of cross bonds rather than on 
the permanence of individual cross 
bonds. In non-reverting, low sulphur 
compounds the number of cross bonds 
may be maintained by a sort of dynamic 
equilibrium between the vulcanizing ac- 
tion of the accelerator and the reverting 
action of thermal agitation. B. S. Gar- 
vey, Jr., and D. B. Forman, Goodrich 
Co: 
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Extraction of Water-Soluble Accele- 
rators in Water Cure. Eight hours’ ex- 
traction using 160 liters of water did 
not remove 5 grams of piperidine cyclo- 
pentamethylene dithiocarbamate, or 10 
grams of sodium mercaptobenzothia- 
zole, from 1,000 grams of rubber film. 
A similar quantity of 0.1% NaOH solu- 
tion did not remove 1 gram of sodium 
pentamethylene dithiocarbamate or 10 
grams of sodium mercaptobenzothiazole 
from the rubber. The extraction re- 
moved water-soluble non-rubber con- 
stituents giving a softer rubber film. 
Water-soluble accelerators have a selec- 
tive solubility for rubber which is many 
times their solubility in water. J. W. 
MacKay, Monsanto Chemical Co. 


The Structure of Rubber in Solution. 
II. Colloidal Effects of Precipitants. 
The colloidal changes caused by adding 
precipitants to rubber solutions have 
been observed by viscosity measure- 
ments and measurements of the inten- 
sity and depolarization of the trans- 
versely scattered light, as a means of 
securing information about the colloi- 
dal structure of rubber solutions. The 
light-scattering measurements show 
that colloidal changes occur which are 
not apparent from the viscosity data. 
This is explained by the fact that the 
light scattering depends upon the 
geometry of the structure and the vis- 
cosity upon the potential energy in the 
structure. The results are considered 
to be further evidence that in rubber 
solutions the rubber molecules exist in 
clusters or groups, the size, shape, and 
“interlocking” of which depend upon 
the molecular forces in the solution. S. 
D. Gehman and J. E. Field, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. 


Processing Characteristics of Rubber 
Compounds as Affected by Pigment 
Particle Size and Surface. The process- 
ing properties which any pigment may 
impart to a rubber compound are of 
considerable importance in determining 
the particular type of pigment which 
may be used most effectively and eco- 
nomically for any purpose. This ques- 
tion is considered as a function of the 
particle size and the nature of the sur- 
face of pigments. For zinc oxides of 
similar surface characteristics it was 
found that the tubing rate and plasticity 
increased with increasing particle size 
of the zinc oxide. Controlled variations 
in the surface of a zinc oxide at con- 
stant particle size produced very great 
differences in tubing rate and plasticity 
when the average particle size of the 
zinc oxide was about 0.20 micron, but 
very little difference when the particle 
size was 0.40 micron. A. H. Nellen and 
C. E. Barnett, Lee Tire & Rubber Co. 


Flocculation of Pigment in Carbon- 
Black Rubber Mixtures. A study has 
been made of the effect of heat upon 
the properties and structure of carbon- 
black rubber mixtures. Progressive 
stiffening is shown to accompany heat- 
ing. Photomicrographs show in detail 
the progress of flocculation after suc- 
cesSive periods of heating. The theories 
of Depew and Ruby and of Green, re- 


garding the effect of carbon black floc- 
culation upon stiffening, are indicated 
to be in agreement with these observa- 
tions. C. R. Park and Paul P. McLel- 


lan, Firestone Co. 


Los Angeles Group 


HE March meeting of the Los An- 
Group, Rubber Division, 
A.C.S., was held on March 1 at Los 
Angeles, Calif. The 80 members and 
guests present were entertained during 
dinner by Bucking Bronco’s hill 
Following the dinner and 
and new 


geles 


the 
billy band. 
the introduction of 
members, a short business meeting was 
held. A special committee headed by 
W. B. Reeder suggested changes in the 
by-laws which call for an enlarged ex- 
ecutive committee, comprising the re- 
tiring president and three others elected 
by the group. The proposed changes 
are to be voted on at the April meeting. 

The first speaker of the evening, H. 
Kincade, of the U. S. Tire Dealers Mu- 
tual Corp., who chose as his subject, 
“Camelback,” predicted that 1938 would 
be the biggest year in the history of the 
retreading industry and estimated that 
there would be 6,000,000 tires retreaded 
this year. 

The next speaker, G. J. Burger, sec- 
retary and general manager of the Na- 
tional Association of Independent Tire 
Dealers, pointed out that the rubber 
industry represents a billion dollars of 
invested capital. For the protection of 
the industry as a whole against subver- 
sive forces in the retreading industry, 
he emphasized the necessity of the en- 
forcement of legislation which regu- 
lated retreading. Such legislation, ac- 
cording to the speaker, has now been 
passed in the 48 states. 

H. Thomas, of the Public Defenders 
Office of Los Angeles County, pre- 
sented some of the newer ideas on 
criminals, explaining that the majority 
of those apprehended are not real crim- 
inals, but average individuals in trouble. 

A leather brief case, donated as a 
door prize by Bob Abbott, of the C, P. 
Hall Co., was won by Art Kroeger. 
The raffle prize, a handsome ash tray 
and stand, which was donated by James 
Patterson, of the Johnson Steel & Wire 
Co., was won by Jimmy Stull. Dinner 
favors in the form of lipsticks were 
passed out by Garvin Drew with the 
compliments of A. Schrader’s Son. 

At the meeting to be held on Apri! 
5, the Pacific Coast plant of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. will furnish the entire 
program. Twenty members of the 
group have indicated that they would 
like to attend the annual fishing trip, 
for which arrangements will be made 
later. 


guests 


New York Group 


ECAUSE of an extended business 
trip H. Walter Grote will be unable 
to be present at the meeting of the 
New York Group on April 8. His place 
on the program will be taken by Wil- 
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liam Welch, president of Midwest Rub- 
ber Reclaiming Co., East St. Louis, 
Ill., who will present the motion picture 
production, “Rubber Reborn.” This 
popular and instructive film, which was 
sa well received at the Chicago Group 
meeting in February, describes in de- 
a the manufacture of reclaimed rub- 
er. 


Akron Group 


"THE spring meeting of the Akron 

Group, Rubber Division, A.C. S., will 
be held on April 22. The speaker on 
this occasion will be W. H. Bradshaw, 
director of the Rayon Division, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., who 
will discuss the application of rayon to 
other than textile uses. The attend- 
ance and interest shown in the 1937-38 
meetings of the Akron Group are grati- 
fying to those in charge of the pro- 
grams as the speaker in each case has. 
been an authority in some industry - 
other than rubber. It is evident that 
the members want to keep in touch 
with activities outside of their own in- 
dustry. 


Chicago Group 


HE next meeting of the Chicago 

Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., will 
be held April 29 at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill. William G. Nelson, of 
the United States Rubber Products, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich., will present an il- 
lustrated paper on “Physical Testing of 
Rubber Compounds.” Details of the 
entertainment section of the program 
will be sent to members later. 





Low-Cost Thermoplastie 
Resin 
EVILLE 465 Resin, a new dark- 


brown thermoplastic resin suggested 
for use in rubber compounding, is syn- 
thesized from materials obtained from 
the byproduct coking of bituminous. 
coal. The new resin, a product of The 
Neville Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has physical 
properties similar to those of the cou- 
marone-indene resins, but has entirely 
different chemical properties. In gen- 
eral, the compatibility of 465 Resin is 
the same as coumarone resins, and it is 
soluble in a wide range of solvents and 
oils. The resin is said to afford as good 
protection as wood rosin against water 
and dilute acids and to be superior ta 
rosin in alkali resistance. 

The properties of 465 Resin are: 
melting point, 110 to 125° C.; odor, 
strong and characteristic; ash content, 
12 to 15%; alkalinity, 0.05 normal; 
specific gravity (77° F.), 1.20; appear- 
ance, glossy dark solid; fracture, con- 
choidal; form, solid; thermal properties, 
melts to a low viscosity liquid without 
frothing. 

The resin is also suggested for use 
in: paper impregnation, adhesives, 
mastic floor tile, sealing and caulking 
compounds, linoleum, varnishes, enam- 
els, and foundry core binders. 
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A.S8S.T.M. Regional Meeting 


HE A\S.T.M. regional meeting and 

committee week was held in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., from March 7 to 11 with a 
record registration of 662. Featured at 
the meeting was a symposium on plas- 
tics comprising six papers: “The Prop- 
erties of an Ideal Plastic” by A. F. 
Randolph; “A Discussion of Testing 
Methods for the Determination and 
Comparison of the Strength Properties 
of Various Organic Plastics” by H. M. 
Richardson; “A Review of Methods for 
Measuring the Thermal Properties of 
Plastic Materials’ by W. A. Zinzow; 
“Flow Relations of Thermo-Plastic 
Materials” by C. H. Penning and L. W. 
A. Meyer; “Hardness—as Applied in 
the Plastics Industry” by J. C. Pitzer; 
“Permanence of Plastics’ by G. M. 
Kline. 


Committee D-11 Extension 


Extension of the work of Committee 
D-11 on Rubber Products was consid- 
ered at the committee’s meeting held 
during the Rochester session. A new 
subcommittee on sponge rubber is in 
the course of organization under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Gould, Miller Rub- 
ber Co., who is desirous of obtaining 
information on testing and research 
from interested parties. At the organ- 
ization meeting of the new subcommit- 
tee dealing with hard rubber, under the 
chairmanship of W. H. Juve, consulting 
rubber technologist, three sections were 
formed: standardization of chemical 
tests; methods of determining physical 
properties; and procedures for measur- 
ing electrical properties. To serve as 
a basis for further study, a detailed list 
ot important requirements for hard rub- 
ber has been reported. 

A new section is to be formed to 
study the effect of sunlight and artificial 
light aging on rubber, with its first aim 
to standardize a method for conducting 
exposure tests. 


D-11 Progress Report 


Activities which the committee con- 
sidered were: (1) revisions—specifica- 
tions for fire hose (D 296); chemical 
analysis (D 297); transmission belting 
test methods (D 378); test methods for 
wire, particularly regarding certain ma- 
terials and resistance to moisture and 
ozone; (2) new studies—physical prop- 
erties of rubber after immersion in li- 
quids; methods for the examination of 
latex; analytical procedures for deter- 
mining copper, manganese, and sulphur; 
requirements for gasoline used in sep- 
arating rubber from fabric in sample 
preparation methods (D 15); (3) con- 
tinuation studies—life tests involving 
the effect of pressure in the air pres- 
sure heat method (D 454); viscosity of 
liquid rubber products; (4) renewal— 
work on valves and packings. 


New Developments in D-11 


The development of a source of sup- 


ply for standard reference samples hav- 
ing certified abrasion properties was an- 
nounced. Studies indicate that test re- 
sults from these samples will check 
within 5%. In order that instrument 
manufacturers may have helpful infor- 
mation the desired requirements for a 
portable hardness testing instrument 
are to be determined. 

The committee indicated its interest 
in the celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the vulcanization of rub- 
ber which will take place in 1939 and 
plans to develop some appropriate ob- 
servance of this occasion. O. M. Hay- 
den is chairman of Committee D-11, and 
A. W. Carpenter, secretary. 





Rhode Island Rubber Club 


N MARCH 4 the Rhode Island Rubber 

Club held an informative meeting 
at the Narragansett Hotel, Providence, 
R, I. There was an enthusiastic at- 
tendance of 150 members and guests. 

After the dinner E. L. Hanna, presi- 
dent of the club, introduced the first 
speaker, E. I. Kilcup, president, Davol 
Rubber Co., Providence, R. I., who 
spoke on “These Troubled Days.” 
After analyzing some of the factors 
contributing to the present conditions, 
Mr. Kilcup discussed constructive mea- 
sures that would improve the situation 
and assist in a sustained recovery. In 
view of the expressed desire for higher 
wages and lower selling prices he re- 
minded technical men and chemists that 
they would be called upon to develop 
means for cost reduction. 

Harold R. Moulton, from the Re- 
search Division, American Optical Co., 
Southbridge, Mass., gave a very in- 
structive talk on the history and meth- 
ods of obtaining polarized light and its 
many practical applications. He stated 
that it was perfectly possible to elimi- 
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nate glare from automobile headlights 
even to the extent that forward num- 
ber-plates on an approaching car could 
be deciphered, but in so doing the can- 
dle power of the lights would be re- 
duced 50% and to be practical every 
car on the road should be so equipped. 
Mr. Moulton also demonstrated the 
bright colors produced by Cellophane 
when subjected to polarized light and 
in discussion stated that some work had 
been done with Pliofilm. 

Exceptional entertainment was fur- 
nished by the Davol Glee Club of 20 
members under the direction of C, Fred 
Nichols. Several well-rendered numbers 
were given throughout the program of 
the evening. Much credit is due the 
leader and the individual members of 
whom 75% are factory operators. 

By a unanimous vote the Rhode Is- 
land Rubber Club instructed its secre- 
tary to send condolences to the Los An- 
geles Group, Rubber Division, A. C. S., 
in connection with the recent flood dis- 
aster in California. 





Magnesium Carbonate for 
Transparent Stocks 


LEARCARB, a new form of mag- 

nesium carbonate, is said to pro- 
duce a high degree of transparency in 
rubber stocks. The carbonate has a re- 
fractive index of 1.525, intentionally 
identical with that of pure vulcanized 
rubber. Under the miscroscope the 
crystalline structure appears irregularly 
globular; whereas regular magnesium 
carbonate exhibits crystals of an elon- 
gated pattern. In addition to greater 
transparency its use in rubber is 
claimed to result in increased tensile 
strength and modulus. 

Among the suggested applications 
are: hot water bottles, gloves, nipples, 
crepe soles and heels, and women’s 
overshoes. In colored stocks the use 
of Clearcarb permits the use of a small- 
er proportion of coloring pigments. 





Solvents for Rubber 


Cements 
GPECIAL naphthas for rubber ce- 
ments, known as Skellysolve, are 


special hydrocarbon fractions of uni- 
form quality which have been developed 
by the Skelly Oil Co. Covering a 
wide range of properties for different 
processing conditions, these solvents 
are produced in a number of grades. 
Representative of the group with their 
properties are in the table below. 
Advantages claimed for Skellysolve 


solvents are: low evaporation losses, 
close boiling ranges, quick drying, and 
absence of unsaturated compounds. In 
addition, they are odorless and taste- 
less, making them suited for cements 
to be used in the food industry. As 
they have no greasy residues to prevent 
complete drying, these solvents pro- 
duce cements which yield deposits of 
greater strength. Owing to the absence 
of extremely volatile compounds, these 
solvents have a low vapor pressure, 
which is advantageous in cements used 
for warm climates. 


Boiling Reid Vapor Evaporation $.G. 

Range Pressure Residue . @ 
Grade Fraction ¥. Pounds by Weight 60° F. 
B Normal Hexane ...... 146-158 5.1 0.0004% 0.685 
C Normal Heptane...... 190-208 2.7 0.0005% 0.724 
D Mixed Heptane ...... 177-230 1.9 0.0005 % 0.724 
H  Hexanes-heptanes .... 156-205 3.9 0.0005% 0.705 
L CRIN <0 a crr ence ae 203-261 oe!  \eeweres 0.734 

R Regular “rubber” naph- 

tha of high quality.. 128-266 A nat coca anciole 0.707 
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New Goods and 








Carlton Groat 


Keeping Cool with Rubber Tubes 
and Bellows 


Unique Cooling System 
URING a very hot spell in Bend, 
Ore., Horatio Van Casterbuilt 
found a new way to keep cool. He has 
rubber bellows attached to each rocker 
on his chair, with rubber tubing run- 
ning up to different parts of his body. 
When he rocks, the cool air is auto- 
matically pumped over his body and 
keeps him very comfortable. 


Rubber Expansion Joints 
for Centrifugal Blowers 


PROVISIC YN for thermal expan- 
sion and contraction of air blower 
lines at the new Easterly sewage dis- 
posal plant in Cleveland, O., has been 
made by the installation of special rub- 
ber expansion joints designed and made 
by The B. F. Goodrich Co. Reenforce- 
ment is obtained through a two-ply 
cord fabric construction. Joints used 
on the intake lines have an added wire 
reenforcement to prevent collapsing. 
In addition to absorbing thermal move- 
ment of the lines, these joints prevent 
vibration from being transferred from 
the blower to the distribution line. 

The battery of blowers at the East- 
erly plant is capable of moving 170,000 
cubic feet of air per minute, the largest 
unit having a capacity of 40,000 cubic 
feet per minute. The intake line on 
each blower has a suction pressure of 
10 inches, water gage, and the outlet 
has a discharge pressure of 7% pounds 
per square inch. 


Sportsman’s Case 


MADE of soft rubber, Sepak is a water- 

tight utility container for the 
sportsman’s personal necessities such 
as coins, cigarettes, matches, and keys. 
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Specialties 
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Sepak Carrying Case 








The case, which can be worn on a belt, 
has a cap of unbreakable composition 
with a mirror on the inside. Sepak is 
used by swimmers, fishermen, and win- 
ter sports enthusiasts. 





Cushioned Rail Wheel! 


RAIL wheel has an_ inflatable 
~ pneumatic tube interposed between 
its inner and outer annular sections. 
When the tube is inflated, these annu- 
lar sections are held in a yielding-load 
relation to each other, providing a 
cushioning effect. When the tube is 
deflected a predetermined amount, the 
construction provides for a direct load 
relation between the inner and the out- 
er sections. 


1U. S. patent No. 2,073,534, Mar. 9, 1937. 





Racket String ' 


RACKET string, said to be approxi- 
mately as strong as a high-grade 
cut string, consists of a rubber core 
under tension with a strong outer cover 





Rubber Joim on Air Line 


Zone Marker with “Thiokol” Hose 


tightly braided about the core. The 
braid holds the rubber core in exten- 
sion and compression, which allows the 
core to exert a radial pressure upon 
the braiding. This type of construction 
is claimed to impart a contractive force 
to the string much greater than the 
strength of the rubber core. 


1U. S. patent No. 2,091,999, Sept. 7, 1937. 





Zone Marker Promotes 
Highway Safety 


A RECENTLY developed zone marker 

is of the air-compressor type and is 
equipped with solvent-proof “Thiokol” 
hose. The paint flows through the hose 
down to an automatic spraying gun 
which lays the paint evenly on the 
road. In contrast with laborious hand- 
painting, the improved device enables a 
crew of two men to put down miles of 
even white traffic lines in a single day 
with increased safety to motorists. As 
the zone marker is attached to the rear 
of a truck, the operator can control the 
paint application from a position on the 
truck platform, safely away from road 
traffic. 





Self-Inflating Tire! 


HOLLOW bulb built into the in- 

ner tube of a pneumatic tire and 
connected to the inner tube valve pro- 
vides a means for self-inflation of the 
tube while in use on the road. An ad- 
ditional check valve permits the passage 
of external air to the bulb, but prevents 
air escape when the bulb is contracted. 
When the tube becomes deflated, the 
bulb is alternately contracted and ex- 
panded by the deformation of that por- 
tion of the tire in contact with the road. 
Thus air is pumped by the bulb action 
until the tire becomes inflated. 


~4U. S. patent No. 2.095.486. Oct. 12. 1937. 
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New Machines and Appliances 





Unit Tube Vulcanizer 


Modern British Presses 


ECENT development in high-speed 

vulcanization made possible through 
improvement in accelerators has led to 
the development of machinery adapted 
to these new ideas. Shaw-Summit unit 
vulcanizers, designed for fast automatic 
operation, are now replacing outmoded 
autoclaves for tube and tire vulcanizing. 


Tire Presses 


The bottom platen of the tire press 
forms the base, giving the same work- 
ing height for all sizes of tires. In 
addition to facilitating the use of con- 
veyer systems, this feature allows the 
use of rigid inflation piping and auto- 
matic air bag connections. The upper 
platen opens up sufficiently to enable 
the operator to inspect and clean the 
mold. Adjustment can be made on the 
top mold to eliminate overflow often 
caused through inequalities in the mold 
joints. 

The high torque motor and gear unit 
are above, away from the steam, water, 
and dirt. The drive is transmitted 
through a totally enclosed reduction 
gear box by a phosphor-bronze nut on 
a specially selected nickel-steel screw. 
The end thrust in both directions is 
taken by taper roller bearings. 

Automatic in operation, these presses 
are self-opening at the end of each cure, 
and the tire is automatically ejected. 
Push-button control and time cycle con- 
trolling instruments of the quick two- 
speed automatic reset type enable one 
man to operate 30 to 6 vulcanizers, de- 
pending on the length of cure. All 
molds can be in continuous production, 
except for the minute required to 
change the tire. In contrast to auto- 
claves, cooling is not necessary after 
each cure; thus a marked economy is 
effected in steam and cooling water. 


Tube Presses 


Utilizing the same principles of de- 
sign, unit vulcanizers are now being 
made for inner tubes. This vulcanizer 
supersedes the old mandrel method 
with its high labor cost and steam con- 
sumption and permits the joint to be 
made prior to vulcanization. With the 
same automatic features as the tire 
press, 10 to 12 tube vulcanizers can be 
operated by one man. Francis Shaw 


q NCIS SHAW & C2 UF 
- co st “F MANCHESTE! 





Shaw-Summit Tire Press 


& Co., Ltd., Corbett St., Manchester 11, 
England. 


Simplified Control for 
Hoists and Cranes 


HE P & H push-button controller 

for hoists and cranes, designed to 
end the danger of pendant rope con- 
trol, provides variable speed control for 
both hoist and trolley or bridge. All 
control buttons are housed in a single 
push-button case suspended from the 
hoist by one multi-conductor cable. In 
operation, the desired variable speed 
button is depressed, which will start the 
motor slowly. Further depression of the 
button, which extends through the 
push-button housing, will increase the 
speed of the motor. Five distinct 
speeds are obtainable, and any speed 
may be held by the operator while 
either accelerating or decelerating the 
motor. 





Crane with Push-Button Control 


This type of control, which can be used 
for either DC or AC slip ring motor op- 
eration, eliminates the disadvantage of 
face-plate or drum-type variable speed 
controllers that necessitate the suspen- 
sion of several pendant operating ropes 
from the hoist. Harnischfeger Corp. 


Improved Span Grinder 
T HROUGH the addition of a vibrat- 


ing screen, recent improvement in 
design has been made in the Span 
grinder for reducing soft and hard rub- 
ber scrap to a fine powder form. As the 
vibrating screen is mounted on the ma- 
chine, the new model requires no ad- 
ditional floor space. The material to 
be ground is fed into the hopper, and 
after grinding is blown through a cy- 
clone collector and discharged into the 
vibrating screen. The screen passes 
only fully ground material; oversized 
particles are returned to the hopper for 
additional grinding. Thus the finished 
product, which is discharged directly 
into bags or containers, is insured of a 
definite maximum particle size depend- 
ing upon the size of mesh used. In 
addition, the new model is claimed to 
have other advantages: compact con- 
struction, dust-free operation, and the 
production of a powder which comes 
out cooi and in a loose form, eliminat- 
ing the hazard of spontaneous combus- 
tion. Labcr cost is said to be reduced 
to a minimum, owing to the efficient 
operation of the new mill. 

The grinder, which has a power re- 
quirement of 25 h.p., has a normal ca- 
pacity of 200 to 400 pounds per hour 
depending on the type of rubber ground 
and the size of the screen used. For 
general purposes a 20-mesh screen is 
used, although a screen as fine as 40- 
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Span Grinding Mill 


mesh can be applied if desired. M. 
Pancorbo, 155 John St., New York, 
Bs: es 


Pipe Volume Chart 

RUBBER plant operators, by refer- 

ring to the accompanying chart, can 
readily determine the volume of a given 
length of pipe in gallons. Column A 
covers standard pipe sizes from %-inch 
to 15 inches: column B includes pipe 
lengths from 0.1 to 800,000 feet; and 
column C shows volumes from 1 to 
1,000 gallons. By drawing a straight 
line through any two known points on 
two of the three columns, the third 
factor is determined by the point of 
intersection with the column represent- 
ing the unknown. Thus the dotted line 
drawn across this chart shows that if 
the pipe size is 2% inches (column A) 
and the length of line is 400 feet (col- 
un B), the volume of the pipe (col- 
umn C)' is 100 gallons. 


Dust Respirator 


MECHANICAL filter-type respi- 

rator, known as Dustfoe, is for pro- 
tection against the inhalation of pneu- 
moconiosis-producing or nuisance dusts 
such as quartz, asbestos, coal, cellulose, 
flour, and aluminum. The respirator 
consists of a soft rubber face cushion 
and a two-element filter enclosed in a 
perforated metal container. Coarse 
dust particles are stopped by an outer 
felt screen, and fine particles, even one 
micron in size, are filtered out by an 
inner cellulose filter. This respirator 
is not approved for protection against 
poisoning by breathing dusts whose 
main harmful constituents are metals or 
their compounds, or protection against 
harmful smokes, fumes, mists, gases, 
and vapors, or a deficiency of oxygen. 
Dustfoe weighs less than 3%4 ounces, 
permits full vision in any direction, and 
does not interfere with goggles. Mine 
Safety Appliances Co. 





Dustfoe Respirator 


“Midget” Soldering Pliers 
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Farquhar Press 


Improved Molding 
Press 


MODERN hydraulic molding press 
is of the side plate construction 
with all moving parts of the machine 
totally enclosed. The pumping unit and 
motor are located on the top of the 
press, and an automatic timing control 
provides for variation of the press cycle. 
The press illustrated is of 250-ton 
capacity, with bed dimensions of 60 by 
30 inches; daylight, 10 inches; maximum 
stroke, 10 inches. Equipped with steel 
steam plates, the press is operated by 
a variable delivery and variable pres- 
sure pump requiring a 7% h.p. motor. 
For cooling purposes, a ventilating fan 
is provided. Presses of similar design, 
but with multiple openings are avail- 
able for special requirements. A. B. 
Farquhar Co., Ltd., York, Pa, 


Eleetric Soldering Pliers 


HE No. 2 “Midget’-type Thermo- 

Grip pliers have been introduced to 
fill the need of a small, low capacity 
soldering unit that would heat electri- 
cally sweat joints without unsweating 
adjacent connections, and eliminate the 
open flame hazard. The pliers are made 
of cast bronze with long slender jaws 
hinged at the back. A spring holds 
the jaws normally in an open position. 
This tool, which has been designed for 
soldering small objects and for work 
in restricted places, has a small power 
requirement (300 watts), permitting its 
use on any standard lighting circuit 
without danger of overloading. Ideal 
Commutator Dresser Co. 





Compressed Insulation! 


HE rubber insulation over an elec- 
trical conductor is enveloped and 
maintained in a state of compression by 
a tightly woven jacket. The compres- 
sive action is claimed to render the 


rubber more highly resistant to the 
absorption of liquids. 
‘ 1U. S. patent No. 2,099,415, Nov. 16, 1937. 
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Rubber Industry in America 








F. W. Dunbar 
FPREDERICK W. DUNBAR, head of 


the crude rubber importing house of 
F. W. Dunbar & Co., 7 Water St., New 
York, N. Y., which he organized in 
1919, died on February 22 at his home 
in Montclair, N. J. His rubber experi- 
ence dates back to the mid ‘nineties, 
when he was manager at Para for 
Adelbert H. Alden, a branch of the 
New York Commercial Co. Later he 
was made Commercial vice president, 
with offices in New York. When the 
concern was reorganized, in 1914, as 
Alden’s Successors, Ltd., of London, 
England, Mr. Dunbar was appointed 














Frederick W. Dunbar 


American agent, attorney-in-fact, and 
manager of the New York office, which 
connections he severed with the close 
of 1918. Before joining Commercial the 
deceased had been a clerk at the Maver- 
ick Bank, East Boston, Mass., where he 
was born 74 years ago. 

He leaves his wife and their daughter. 

Funeral services were held February 
24 in Montclair. Burial was at Barn- 
stable, Mass. 


John M. Oden 


OHN M. ODEN, president of Metal 

Hose & Tubing Co., Inc., Raymond 
and Tillary Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y., died 
on February 22. He had organized the 
company in 1912 and been its head un- 
til his death. 

Mr. Oden was born in Philadelphia, 
Pa., on November 18, 1882, and was 
educated at local schools and the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. On his first job 
he fired a locomotive on the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Railroad; then was direc- 
tor of freight for the road’s yards. Next 


OBITUARY 


he sold industrial insurance in his na- 
tive city and after a few years became 
a salesman for the Pennsylvania Flex- 
ible Metallic Tubing Co. 

The deceased was a 33rd degree Ma- 
son and Shriner, a charter member of 
the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 
and a member of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and Crescent 
Athletic Club. He was keen about fish- 
ing, hunting, and yachting. 

Surviving are his wife, a 
daughter, and a grandson. 

Burial was in Baltimore, Md. 


son, <a 





Cc. B. Lincoln 
HANDLER BIRD LINCOLN, sales 


and production coordinator for the 


Indianapolis, Ind., branch of United 
States Rubber Products, Inc., since 
1930, died on February 11. He had 


joined the company in Detroit in 1929, 
Mr. Lincoln was born on September 
9, 1907, in Ware, Mass. He attended 
the local public schools and Bowdoin 
College (Class of ’29), where he was 
elected to Delta Upsilon fraternity. 

He leaves his wife, two daughters, his 
parents, two sisters, and a brother. 

Funeral services and cremation took 
place February 14. Burial was at Hard- 
wick, Mass. 

H. W. Weida 

ARRY W. WIEDA, works manager 

of the American Hard Rubber Co., 
11 Mercer St., New York, N. Y., died 
suddenly on February 12 of a heart at- 
tack. He was born December 23, 1880, 
in Huntingdon, Pa., but when he was 
12, his family moved to Akron, O., 
where he attended school. 

He began his long and successful ca- 
reer in the rubber industry while still a 
boy. His first work was in the process 
department of the Goodrich Hard Rub- 
ber Co. in 1895. He was later em- 
ployed in the bicycle tire department 
of The B. F. Goodrich Co. Then from 
1898 to 1914 he was foreman of the 
hard rubber department of the Diamond 
Rubber Co. During the years 1914 to 
1925 Mr. Weida was general manager 
of the hard rubber division of United 
States Rubber Co., first at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., and later at Providence, 
R. I. In 1925 he became works man- 
ager of the American Hard Rubber Co. 
He acquired a practical and intimate 
knowledge of rubber manufacture 
through his early factory experiences, 
and he drew upon this knowledge in 
developing many original ideas in fab- 


rication and production of hard rubber 
goods. 

The deceased was an active and vig- 
orous man, fond of hunting, fishing, and 
golf, and was deeply interested in na- 
ture. His greatest attributes were sym- 
pathy, geniality, and good fellowship, 
which brought him a host of close 
friends. He belonged to Masonic 
Lodge No. 240 of Highland Park, N. J., 
and the Shrine Temple, Newark, N, J. 
At one time he also was chairman of 
the hard rubber division of the War 
Trade Board; a member of the Rubber 





Harry W. Weida 


Association of America, the New 
Brunswick Board of Trade, the Crafts- 
men Club, the Union Club, and an hon- 
orary member of the Highland Park 
Rotary Club. 

Mr. Weida is survived by his wife, a 
daughter, two grandchildren, and eight 
sisters. 

Funeral services were conducted 
February 15 in Plainfield, N. J., and 
later in Akron, where he was buried. 





Wim. J. Kent 


ILLIAM J. KENT, an inventor in 

the employ of United States Rubber 
Co. for 30 years before his retirement in 
1931, died at his home in South Nor- 
walk, Conn., on March 1. He had also 
invented a pad which kept horses from 
slipping and an aluminum plate for race 
horses, and during the World War de- 
signed a boot and shoe for army horses 
which kept mustard gas from seeping 
through and destroying the animals; 

(Continued on page 68) 











THE general opinion seems to be that 
no prospect exists of a quick re- 
covery from the current recession, but 
that conditions important to increasing 
activity are appearing. It is earnestly 
hoped that Congress will dispel uncer- 
tainties that are restraining business. 
Another encouraging factor is that in 
many cases inventories are at the low- 
est ebb and must be replenished to 
mect accumulated consumer need. 

Industrial operations last month 
made scattered gains in some districts, 
including steel, auto parts, sawmills, 
and farm machinery as well as the 
building trades. Machine tool orders 
from foreign sources decreased con- 
siderably from the recent high levels, 
but domestic orders rose moderately 
after declining steadily for six months. 
Employment, however, continues to 
drop, although some localities report a 
shortage of farm labor and _ skilled 
workers. 

Earnings and man-hours in manufac- 
turing are lower, The per cent. decrease 
in man-hours for January, 1938, com- 
_pared with January, 1937, are shown for 
several industries recently covered by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board: average 25 industries, 30.5%; 
automobile, 45.6; boot and shoe, 22.8; 
chemical, 14.9; cotton (North), 38; elec- 
manufacturing, 24.8; iron and 
steel, 49.5; rubber, 42.2; foundries and 
machine 49.2. Rubber, inci- 
dentally, was sixth highest in decrease 
shown. 
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New York Associations 
Oppose Chain Store Tax 


More than 100 leading civic, trade, and 
Chamber of Commerce associations of 
New York, N. Y., were on record March 
15 as opposed to state or federal chain 
store legislation. Concerted condemna- 
tion of such legislation as “punitive” 
and “discriminatory” came from both 
small and big business as well as con- 
sumer groups. The city groups joined 
with nearly 500 other associations 
throughout the state in mass protest. 
Observers in Albany said it was the 
largest mass protest against proposed 
legislation ever seen in the State Capi- 
tal. 

The congress of associations adopted 
a unanimous resolution denouncing 
anti-chain store taxes and empowered 
Percy C. Magnus, president of the New 
Board of Trade, to appoint a committee 
to formulate plans for a national cam- 
paign to oppose chain store legislation. 

The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York, 
was among those organizations oppos- 
ing the legislation. 





Hohwieler Rubber Co., Morrisville, 
Pa., finds business improving, and the 
concern is working extra hours. 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


Flooring Contractors Meet 
at Armstrong’s Plant 


Fourteen new plain colors in Arm- 
strong-Stedman Reenforced Rubber 
Tile were announced on March 3 by H. 
Dorn Stewart, manager of the Resilient 
Tile Floors Department of the Arm- 
strong Cork Products Co., during an 
address before more than 400 flooring 
contractors and salesmen at the third 
annual convention of the contractors at 
Armstrong’s headquarters, Lancaster, 
Pa. The new colors, a series devel- 
oped specially for the creation of effec- 
tive floors of custom design, are known 
as the “Designer’s Palette,” and ac- 
cording to Mr. Stewart, meet the de- 
mand of decorators and designers for 
striking colors in the modern mode. 
The colors are gun metal, shrimp, ma- 
lacca, mocha, etruscan, grape, copper 
leaf, topaz, lichen, white, myrtle green, 
robin’s egg, Quaker gray, and wedge- 
wood blue. 

During his address Mr. Stewart 
traced the history of rubber, and motion 
pictures were shown of scenes in the 
Armstrong-Stedman plant at South 
Braintree, Mass. Mr. Stewart said: 

“Since the start of 1935 when we ac- 
tively began our resilient tile program, 
our annual dollar volume has increased 
379%. Asa result of this business you 
have given us, our factory employes have 
been given steady employment and on 
their behalf and further, for our sales 
organization, I express our warm ap- 
preciation to you.” 

Mr. Stewart reviewed the advance- 
ments which have been made in co- 
operation with the Advisory Committee 
which represents the flooring contrac- 
tors and salesmen. 





Auto Accessories Show 


Approximately 250 manufacturers of 
automobile accessories, 20% more than 
a year ago, displayed their products at 
the eleventh annual exhibit of the Auto- 
motive Accessories Manufacturers As- 
sociation at Commerce Hall, Port 
Authority Building, New York, N. Y. 
from February 28 to March 3. The ex- 
hibitors reported that business has been 
slow, following the slackening in new- 
car sales; but with an anticipated activ- 
ity in used-car sales, they expect a 
marked improvement. 

In keeping with the increased use of 
rubber for automotive use, a wide va- 
riety of rubber products were on dis- 
play, including such items as: tires, 
tubes, V-belts, radiator and gasoline 
hose, wires and cables, step pads, mats, 
weather stripping, tire and tube repair 
kits, batteries, brake lining, and rubber 
paints and enamels. Among the com- 
panies exhibiting rubber products were: 
Ajax Tire & Rubber Corp., 601 W. 
26th St.. New York; Atlas Asbestos Co., 
North Wales, Pa.; Baltimore Paint & 
Color Works, Inc., Baltimore, Md.; 
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Boston Battery Co., Waltham, Mass.; 
Bowers Battery Mfg. Co., Inc., Reading, 
Pa.; Crescent Cable Co., Pawtucket, 
R. lL; D: & GC. Mig. Co.,. Ethridge, 
Tenn.; Freemont Rubber Co., Free- 
mont, O.; Kenyon Tire & Rubber Corp., 
601 W. 26th St., New York; Franklin 
Rubber Corp., Philadelphia, Pa.; Mon- 
arch Insulated Wire Corp., 491 Broad- 
way, New York; Norwalk Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Norwalk, Conn.; Ohio Rubber 
Co., Willoughby, O.; Pharis Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Newark, O.; Plymouth Rubber 
Co., Canton, Mass.; The Polson Rubber 
Co., Garrettsville, O.; Quaker City 
Rubber Co., Philadelphia; R. H. 
Schwartz Rubber Co., Cleveland, O.; 
Steelcote Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.; and 
Westminster Tire Corp., 601 W. 26th 
St., New York. 





Efforts to Reduce Excise 
Tax on Tires and Tubes 


In behalf of the manufacturers of 
rubber tires and tubes, W. L. Finger, 
chairman, Tire Manufacturers Division 
of The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., is continuing his efforts to 
obtain equitable legislation to bring the 
excise taxes on tires and tubes into 
line with automobile accessories and 
other similar products. The tax, esti- 
mated to have exceeded $40,000,000 in 
1937, now stands at 2%4¢ per pound on 
the weight of tires and 4¢ per pound on 
the weight of tubes and is equivalent to 
about 8% on the wholesale value of 
tires and approximately 12% on inner 
tubes, compared with rates of 2 to 3% 
for similar products. 

Mr. Finger appeared before the 
House Ways and Means Committee on 
January 27, but no relief legislation was 
incorporated in the bill introduced by 
the Committee. On March 10, Con- 
eressman Harter, of Akron, proposed 
an amendment reducing these taxes to 
1%¢ per pound on tires and 2'%¢ per 
pound on tubes, but this amendment 
was lost. 

On March 18, Mr. Finger appeared 
before the Senate Finance Committee 
and emphasized the unfair excise taxes 
on tires and tubes as compared with 
other goods admitted to be in the same 
category. In view of the growing use 
of tires on tractors or other farm equip- 
ment and the fact that there is no ex- 
cise tax on farm equipment itself he 
saw no justification for the present levy 
on the tires to be attached to that 
equipment. At the time of going to 
press no results have been announced, 
but Mr. Finger is attempting to exhaust 
every possible means of approach to 
this inequitable situation. 





O’Sullivan Rubber Co., doubling its 
present quarters in an expansion move, 
last month leased the fourteenth floor 
at 511 Fifth Ave, New York, N. Y. 
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N.A.W.M.D. Convention 


The National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers, Times Bldg. New 
York, N. Y., held its twenty-fifth annual 
convention at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, March 14 to 16. Joseph Schapiro, 
reelected president and chairman of the 
board, delivered the opening address, in 
which he reminded all divisions of the 
association that on their close coopera- 
tion depended their continuance as “an 
essential cog in the machinery of in- 
dustry.” Elected to serve another term 
were: J, V. Spachner, first vice presi- 
dent; H. S. Goldstein, second vice presi- 
dent; E. J. Keller, third vice president; 
and Charles M. Haskins, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Members of the Rubber Scrap Insti- 
tute, a division of the association, met 
in regular session on March 16. A gen- 
eral discussion of trade conditions oc- 
cupied the greater part of this meeting. 
Reelected were the present officers of 
the Institute: Nat E. Berzen, president; 
Julius Muehlstein, vice president; 
Charles Haskins, secretary-treasurer. 

Climax of the three-day convention 
was the banquet in the hotel’s grand 
ballroom, attended by more than four 
hundred persons, In his talk on pres- 
ent-day business conditions, Gabriel 
Heatter, news commentator and princi- 
pal speaker for the evening, discussed 
business conditions and the possibility 
of an early end to the depression. 





The United States Treasury Pro- 
curement Division, Washington, D. C., 
last month awarded about $1,000,000 
worth of contracts to 17 companies to 
furnish all the tires needed by the gov- 
ernment in the next six months. In- 
cluded among these firms are: Arm- 
strong Rubber Co., Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Fisk Rubber Corp., Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Lee 
Tire & Rubber Co., Penn Rubber Co., 
F. G. Schenuit Rubber Co., Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., Seiberling Rubber Co., 
United States Rubber Products, Inc., 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Waber Co. 


National Research Council, 2101 Con- 
stitution Ave., Washington, D. C.,, 
recognizing the increased number of 
research laboratories maintained by in- 
dustrial concerns in the United States, 
has decided to issue a new edition of 
“Industrial Research Laboratories of 
the United States.” On March 25 ques- 
tionnaires were mailed to the 1,562 con- 
cerns included in the last edition of 
1933 and to a large number of new firms 
thought to maintain laboratories. If 
the reader belongs to an organization 
which maintains a laboratory where 
research on developing and improv- 
ing products is conducted, he is asked 
to ascertain whether a questionnaire 
has been received by his company and, 
if not, to request one from the library 
of the council. There is no charge for 
the entry in the bulletin; the only re- 
quirement is that the laboratory is 
undertaking research. 





U. S&S. Rubber News 


F. B. Davis, Jr., president, United 
States Rubber Products, Inc., 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., on March 
18 announced the winners of the com- 
pany’s safety contest for 1937, as fol- 
lows: larger plants, president’s prize, 
$300, Naugatuck Footwear Plant, sec- 
ond prize, $150, Samson Tire & Rubber 
Corp.; smaller plants, president’s prize, 
$100, Mechanical Fabric Division, sec- 
ond prize, $75, Stark Mills, third prize, 
$50, Shoe Hardware Division. These 
five factories have shown an improve- 
ment of more than 29% over the aver- 
their 


age of previous three years’ 
experience. 

Special mention was made of the 
record of the Naugatuck Footwear 


Plant, which won second prize last year 
by having an 85% improvement. 
Seldom does a factory win a cash prize 
two years in succession as the contest 
is based on the improvement shown 
over the average of the previous three 
years. 

Stark Mills for the third consecutive 
year won a cash prize in the smaller 
plant group, each year showing an im- 
provement of better than 63%. 

Charles T. McCarthy, of the Nauga- 
tuck plant, was a guest of honor on 
March 3 at Dartmouth Night cele- 
brated by members of the Waterbury 
Club. Mr. McCarthy was presented by 
fellow alumni with a bound book of 
letters in observance of the fiftieth 
anniversary of his graduation from 
Dartmouth College which will occur in 
June of this year. 





Ira I. Slomon, manufacturer of ad- 
hesives, 31-27 Thomson Ave., Long Is- 
land City, N. Y., has added 30 by 100 
feet to the frontage of his building, 
making the total frontage 50 by 100 
feet. The Slomon organization, started 
a quarter century ago, markets an ad- 
hesive suitable for millinery purposes, 
which Mr. Slomon claims, eliminated 
the sewing process, and also rubber 
cements and lacquer specialties to di- 
versified industries. 


The Greater New York Fund, Inc., 
52 Broadway, New York, N. Y., through 
President James G. Blaine has an- 
nounced that Ralph K. Guinzburg, 
president, I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 
485 Fifth Ave., and Herman Muehlstein, 
president, H. Muehlstein & Co, Inc., 
122 E. 42nd St., both in New York, 
N. Y., represent the rubber industry on 
a committee of more than 900 business, 
employe, and welfare leaders of New 
York sponsoring a program for the 
financing and coordination of the city’s 
private health and welfare agencies. 
The Greater New York Fund, Inc., 
which has been organized to carry out 
the program, will launch a city-wide 
campaign for contributions of $10,000,- 
000 from business firms and employes 
beginning May 2. Individual welfare 
and health agencies will continue to 
solicit donations from their individual 
contributors. 
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Safety Convention 


The Greater New York Safety Coun- 
cil, Inc., 60 E. 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., and 58 cooperating agencies, in- 
cluding The Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New 
York, will hold the ninth annual con- 
vention and exhibit April 19-21 at the 
Astor Hotel, New York. Among the 


papers listed for presentation are: 
“Safe Chemical Handling—Receiving, 
Manufacturing, and Shipping,” by 


George C. McCarten, chemical engi- 
neer, The Calco Chemical Co., Bound 
Brook, N. J.; Answers to Questions on 
Safety in the Chemical Industry by 
Howard Gilbert, safety director, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Corp., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York; “Supervisor’s Re- 
sponsibility in the Prevention of Per- 
sonal Injuries,’ by Harold Miner, 
manager, Bureau of Safety and Fire 
Prevention, E. I, du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., before 
a session with C. S. Ching, director of 
public and industrial relations, United 
States Rubber Products, Inc., 1790 
3roadway, New York, in the chair; and 
“Carbon Disulphide Poisoning,” by Dr. 
Max Trumper, of Philadelphia. Pa. 
Listed as chairman of the session de- 
voted to inspection as the way to safety 
is V. F. Di Lustro, plant manager, Ana- 
conda Wire & Cable Co., Hastings, 
N.Y. 

Among the firms planning to have 
displays at the convention exhibit are: 
Industrial Products Co., 800 W. Somer- 
set St., Philadelphia; Lima Cord Sole 
& Heel Co., 819 N. Jackson St., Lima, 
O.; Panther Panco Rubber Co., Chelsea, 
Mass.; A. Schrader’s Son, 470 Vander- 
bilt Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; and Surety 
Rubber Co., Carrollton, O. 

Men with rubber companies who are 
on various committees of the Greater 
New York Safety Council include: 
R. H. Goebel, R.M.A. secretary, on the 
general committee; Ernest W. Beck, 
U. S. Rubber supervisor of safety, on 
the executive committee and chairman 
of the finance committee; and G, K. 
McKenzie, of The Flintkote Co., 50 W. 
50th St.. New York. on the dinner and 
the arrangements committees. 


Goodall Rubber Co., Inc., manufac- 
turer of hose, molded goods, clothing, 
packing, and boots, Philadelphia, Pa., 
through Vice President J. E. MacDon- 
ald, Jr., has announced that it moved its 
New York, N. Y., branch from 50 Mur- 
ray St., to 5-7 White St., where it will 
have considerably more space for both 
office and warehouse facilities. The 
shipping and delivery department will 
be at 221 West Broadway. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
150 Broadway, New York, N. Y., at a 
meeting of the directorate on Febru- 
ary 23, according to A. W. Robertson, 
chairman of the board, named Frank 
A. Merrick, president of the concern 
since 1929, as vice chairman. His suc- 
cessor as company head is George H. 
Bucher, executive vice president, who 
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organization on September 


joined the 
1, 1909, as assembly worker in its East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., plant. 

Westinghouse has 
early construction of 
ing and warehouse facilities at its East 


announced the 
new manufactur- 





Springfield, Mass., works. The build- 
ings, of the latest design for modern 
factories, will be of brick, glass, con- 
crete, and steel construction, with ap- 
proximately 100,000 square feet of floor 
$1 act L. E. Osborne, Westinghouse 


Warks Manager, East Springfield, said 


tha manufacturing operations in 
the new building some machinery will 
be sferred from Chicopee Falls and 
sent assembly lines at the East 

TY | saad 

plant [The total operation 


. t 
an expenditure of $1,250, 
l portion of the 





a iarec p< il 
n, he said, will be expended 
fc é hinery The new tw 
st war use W include approx 
nat 230,000 square feet of storage 


Canadian Trade Agreement 
Possibilities 
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International Road 
Congress 

The Eighth International Road Con- 
gress will be held from June 20 through 
July 2 at The Hague, Holland, when 
topics considered will include recent 
progress in road construction and traf- 
fic engineering and the inter-relation 
of these subjects, according to Thos. H. 
MacDonald, chief of the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads, Washington, 
D. C., and chairman of the American 
Organizing Committee for the Con- 
gress. Problems to be considered by 


the Congress have been divided into 
two sections, one dealing with con- 
struction and maintenance, the other 


with use, administration and regulation. 
Both sections will merge for considera- 
tion of questions of mutual interest 
requiring cooperation in their solution. 
Standard practices in reporting acci- 
dents and methods of investigation into 
causes of accidents also will be thor- 
oughly explored. 

Technical questions listed for dis- 
cussion include the use of concrete, 
brick, iron, steel, and rubber in road 
surfaces, as well as the use of tar, 

(Continued on page 68) 


MIDWEST 


EW changes occurred in _ business 

conditions in the Midwest. Automo- 
bile production, however, declined 
again last month, but sales for the first 
half of March were about 20% ahead of 
February and about below 1937. 
No change took place in the week-to- 
week view of the shoe industry; new 
business compares favorably with that 


55% 


of a year ago; yet tactory operations 


are much lower. 


Professor H. Freundlich, Dr. h. c. 
(Utrecht), well-known — colloid 
chemist, arrived in this country with 
his wife and his daughter on March 2. 
An invitation from University of 
Minnesota to a permanent 
ship teaching colloid chemistry at the 
Graduate School, brought him here for 
1. He held lecture tours and sum 
mer courses twice in the United States 


the 


the 


professor 


OC 


Dr. Freundlich’s greatest ambition now 


s to write an American edition of his 


nemistry, equivalent 





two-volume German edition, but 

€ { is well he nore recent de 

‘ ments He has buil up an 

1 tour colloid laboratories a) 

eady. The ne at Leipzig, thei 

yecame pt at Brunswick 

La was rr of the colloid 

en department of Kaiser Wil 

elm Institute fuer physikalische 

Chemie, at Berlin. Then in 1933 went 

» nue his researches at the Uni 
versity College, London. 


United Air Lines, 221 N. La Salle St., 
, Ill., announced the inaugura- 
March 1 of coast-to-coast air 
from Akron. Regular passen- 
ger-mail-express schedules were started 
by United Air Lines to New York and 
Chicago, Denver, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and other major Pacific Coast 
With the placing of Akron on 


Chicago 
tion on 


service 


points. 
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its Main Line coast-to-coast airway, 
United Air Lines speed up air service 
to and from Akron and all points east 
and west. Non-stop Mainliner sched- 
ules to New York and Chicago are 
provided, and the air line has placed 
12-ton, 200-mile an hour transports on 
the Akron service. 


E. W. Colledge General Sales Agent, 
Inc., representative for chemical manu- 
facturers, on March 1, according to 
Western Manager John R. Garrason, 
moved from 1605 Kimball Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill, to new and larger quarters 
at 310 S. Michigan Ave. 


Midwest Presents Moving 
Pictures of Reclaiming 
Process 

purpose of further acquaint- 

the rubber industry 

reclaimed rubber and the processes 
of its manufacture, the Midwest Rubber 

East St. Louis, IIl., has 


For the 


members of 


Reclaiming Co., 


prepared sound and motion pictures 
which describe in great detail the proc- 
esses in operation in their plant. 

The picture, “Rubber Re- 


entitled 
a professional production pho- 
tographed by skilled cameramen, has 
received with much commenda- 
William Welch, president of the 
Midwest company presented the talking 
picture to the Chicago Group, Rubber 
Division, A.C.S., on February 18 and 
he has also show it before 
the New York Group meeting on April 
8. Ata recent private showing in New 
York many expressed the belief that 
reclaimed rubber had not yet been uti- 
lized to its fullest extent by rubber 
compounders. 

The picture with the vocal explana- 
tion describes the equipment and the 
material as it passes through the vari- 
ous steps in the process shown in the 
accompanying flow sheet. 
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A FEW gains are cited in Ohio al- 

though increases in plant activity 
less than seasonal in many _ in- 
stances. Factories dependent upon the 
automobile industry for orders, 
glass, auto parts, etc., are awaiting an 
upturn in automobile output. The tire 
industry expects a good replacement, 
but not new equipment, year, 


are 


Le. 


New Firestone Tires 
Following three years of experi- 
mental and development work, Th« 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
has introduced new Dual-Type Ground 
Grip tire equipment for tractors. De- 
veloped primarily for lister ridge and 
basin farming, its range of application 
includes every type of farm operation. 
Mentioned among its advantages are: 
it is lighter, has greater tractional ef- 
ficiency, better flotation characteristics, 
and greater inherent stability than the 
single-type tractor tire. 

Following engineering research which 
revealed that conventional truck-typc 
tires are inadequate for trailer opera- 
i Firestone is offering a new tire 
designed and built especially for trailer 
and semi-trailer equipment. In the 
creation of the new Firestone FR 
trailer tire, the principal motive of the 
rs has been to reduce operating 
cost by increasing mileage life. To 
obtain this objective, it was necessary 
to develop a special tread design to 
meet the requirements peculiar to this 
kind of service. Conventional tread 
patterns on truck tires have a tendency 
to wear unevenly as a result of the 
side sway common to any type of unit 
towed. Other contributing factors to 
the excessive wear of trailer and semi- 
trailer tires are axles, worn 
bearings, and the side thrust actuated 
by the slope of the highway. The 
tread of the Firestone FR trailer tire 
is designed to fit the road. To resist 
side skid, the five-ribbed tread is con- 
toured with a double radius, being flat 
in the center and flaring to the should- 
ers. Ribs and shoulders are reenforced 
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Dual-Type Ground Grip Tractor Tire 
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with buttresses to provide greater sta- 
bility under heavy load. 


Package Awards Relate to 
Kubber Industry 


Awards in the 1937 All-America Pack- 
age Competition, sponsored by “Mod- 
ern Packaging,” indicate the important 
bearing the packaging field has on the 
rubber industry. 

Goodrich Hose Container 

The trophy for first place in the ship- 
ping container group was awarded to 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. for its garden 
hose package. The 
the corrugated fiber box, the gay flower 
decorations, and the lettering are made 
possible by a new process of printing 
on corrugated board, of which the con- 
tainer is constructed. 

The patented octagonal-shaped box is 
die-cut in the middle in such a way as 
to form a square opening with tuck- 
type locks in every side, which joins the 


In addi- 


all-over color of 


cover and bottom of the box. 


are 1 
tion tc providing lor convenient nand- 


) 
ling, this opening in the middle acts 
as a core around which the hose is 
wound inside. The new package is 


strong enough to permit delivery with- 
out and the un- 
usual design and bright colors make it 
counter or window display 


additional wrapping, 


an ideal 
unit, 
The container was designed and 
manufactured by the Inland Container 
Corp. and utilizes a color decoration 
process of the Continental Color Corp. 


Merck Award Uses Pliofilm 


Perhaps the most outstanding event 





Prize-Winning Package for Goodrich Hose 


in the recognition of Pliofilm’s recent 
entry into the packaging field was the 
award in the Transparent Bag & En- 
velope Group, given to Merck & Co., 
Inc., for its sodium perborate sample 
envelope. 

Through the adoption of a heat-sealed 
Pliofilm envelope, the 
retains the full flavor of the powder, in 
addition to being moisture- and sift- 
proof, The envelope is sealed in a pro- 
tective folder upon which are printed 
instructions for use. Twenty-four of 
these folders are packed in two upright 
rows in a display carton. The cok 
design of the complete ensemble is blue 
and white, giving a simple, moder 1 
The entire 
specially 


sample package 





sanitary appearance. 
placed in a designed kraft 
shipping container. 

Credit for this award is gi 
fo companies: manufacturer of 
Pliofilm, Goodyear Tire & Rubber C 

I 


ven to the 











labels, Shonbar-Leigh Printing ( 
machinery for automatically filling 
sealit and labeling the envelopes, 
Ivers-Lee Co.; display carton, Robert 
Gair Co., Inc.; shipping container, Wil- 
liam W. Fitzhugh, Inc. 





Frank \ Se »¢ rling on I ep 22 
resigned as presiden f the Seiberling 
Rubber Co., chair- 


Akron, to become 
man the board. His son, 
Seiberling, former assistant to the 


5. Penfield 
pres- 
ident and vice president in charge of 
sales, became president; while Col. J. 
LL. Cochrun, assistant sales manager, 
became vice president in charge of 
sales. C. A. Reed, manager of com- 
mercial sales, succeeds Colonel Coch- 
run. 

The new president, 39, a graduate of 
Lawrenceville School, Princeton Uni- 
versity, and the Law School of the Uni- 


Vink emetogle Contain ome 
At ER OI 
PEPWORATE }FAVORED, be 


— 





Merck’s Award with Pliofilm Envelopes 
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versity of Michigan, was employed as a 
Seiberling salesman in the early years 
of the company and later became vice 
president in charge of sales for the 
Lambert Tire & Rubber Co. When 
that company sold its patent interests 
to Seiberling seven years ago, he as- 
sumed the position which he just va- 
cated. 

Colonel Cochrun had a distinguished 
army career during which he received 
many decorations. He is a graduate ot 
Ohio Wesleyan University and Manilla 
Military Academy. He served with 
U. S. forces in the Philippines, Japan, 
China and throughout the World War 
as a member of General John J. Persh- 
ing’s staff. After leaving military life 
he joined the Goodyear truck depart- 
ment. Joining Seiberling, he served as 
Detroit, then Akron branch manager, 
eastern division manager and assistant 

7 


sales manager. 
Mr. Reed was the first person em- 
ployed by the Seiberlings when they 


He left Gor yd- 


the stock 


organized the company. 


year, where he organized 


clearance department, to aid in the or- 


ganization of the Seiberling Rubber 
>o. He headed the service sales de- 
partment until 1931 and, when it ex- 
panded to take on government and 


manufacturing sales, 
head with the tit] 
manager. 

Succe ed ne Mr. Reed is LL. M. Seiber- 
ling, son of C. W. Seiberling, one of 
the company’s founders and now vice 
president and treasurer. He had served 
as Mr. Reed’s assistant since 1928. 

Harris Waite, Seiberling export man- 
ager, recently arrived in Honolulu for 
a month’s stay, and while there will 
work with the staff of McGrew & Co., 
distributer for Seiberling tires in the 
Hawaiian Islands. It’s his third trip 
there. 


continued as _ its 
iz 


f commercial sales 


Heat-Vented Tire 


Seiberling last month introduced a 
Swew innovation in truck and bus tires 
with its heavy duty, special service 
heat-vented tire. Designed to increase 
mileage and reduce heat failures, the 
new tire employs a svstem of air vents 
to provide an outlet for internally gen- 
erated heat that otherwise might tear 
the tire apart. 

According to Harry P. Shrank, Sei- 
berling vice president in charge of pro- 
duction, the generation and retention 


of heat in a tire has become the great- 
est problem confronting tire engineers. 

“It is not uncommon to find truck 
tires in service where temperatures un- 
der the tread shoulder are higher than 
the temperature at which they are cured 
at the factory. Highest temperatures 
are generated at the shoulder of the 
tread in the cushion between the tread 
and carcass. This is not only the thick- 
est and therefore the least flexible part 
of the load carrying portion of the tire, 
but also is the place where the sharpest 
flexing takes place. 

“While there is some very interest- 
ing development work going on in this 
problem in the form of low stretch 
cord, rayon cord, and new types of 
compounding, Seiberling engineers felt 
that further reduction of heat genera- 
tion could be obtained and a method 
provided for escape of the heat by an 
approach from the angle of tread de- 
Sign. . . 
“The vents in the shoulder of the 
tread replace and detrimental 
rubber with an opening which not only 


useless 


sucks and pumps the heat out of the 
tire, but also breaks up the traction 
wave by relieving the pounding of 


heavy tread shoulder buttons on the 
At the same time, these vents 
reduce the strain or tearing tendency 
between the tread stock and the car- 
cass. Instead of having to travel slowly 
through an inch thickness of tread rub- 
ber, the heat in the cushion needs only 
to travel through wyy-inch to. escape 
through these vents. ... 

“The tread never wears into the holes. 
Thus, recaps can be applied to these 
tires as easily as to tires of a conven- 
tional design. 





Carcass. 


Goodrich News 


Arthur B. Droeger, for the past four 
years manufacturers’ sales representa- 
tive of The B. F. Goodrich Co. in the 
Chicago district, has been made Chi- 
cago manager of the Goodrich manu- 
facturers’ sales department, to succeed 
the late C. O. Gleghorn, according to 
T. A. Aspell, general manager of the 
manufacturers’ sales division. 

E. F. Tomlinson, formerly in the 
Akron sales organization, has been 
transferred to the Chicago manufac- 
turers’ sales division in charge of farm 
implement tire sales. 








Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


The remains of an 
old car that two 
U. 8. soldiers con- 
verted into a ma- 
chine gun carrier, 
replaces an_ eight- 
man squad in field 
maneuvers, travels 
28 miles an hour, 
and, they say, will 
not bog down in 
mud, sand, or snow. 
The soldier at the 
right manipulates 
the clutch and 
brake contrels with 
his feet and steers 
by a tiller device 
with his hands. The 
other man handles 
the gun, 
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“Life-Saver” Tread Tire 


C. W. Wacker, with Goodrich in 
various sales capacities since 1912, be- 
comes manufacturers’ sales representa- 
tive in the Detroit district. 

A total of 2,000,000 miles, equal to 
80 times around the earth at the 
equator, is traveled annually by the 
cars and trucks in the Goodrich Silver 
Fleet engaged in testing tires. 

New Tire 

Illustrated is the new Goodrich auto- 
mobile tire incorporating a revolution- 
ary non-skid tread design engineered to 
ive unusual traction and braking effec- 


tiveness. The design is called the 
“life-saver’ tread. The tire was de- 
veloped after two years of research 
during which more than 100 tread 
designs were tried out before the 
present one was decided upon. The 


manufacturer claims the new tire will 
stop an automobile on wet pavements 
quicker than any other tire ever built. 


Goodyear News 


The insurance plan of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, in effect 
since 1916, under which the company 
paid all premiums for life insurance 
taken out for employes, was discontin- 
ued April 1. In place of it, a contribu- 
tory plan has been arranged under 
which employes will pay a considerable 
portion of the premiums, and the com- 
pany will carry the rest. 

Goodyear was one of the first com- 
panies in the country to set up free 
insurance and continued the plan 
through two periods of depression, al- 
though most other companies started 
with a contributory plan, or if they did 
have free insurance at first, have in 
practically every case, long since given 
it up. 

Under the free insurance plan, the 
company has paid out nearly $3,000,000 
in premiums, most of which has come 
back in benefits to families of Good- 
year employes. 

R. S. Wilson, vice president in charge 
of sales, has announced the formation 
of a special sales staff that will devote 
its efforts exclusively to LifeGuard in- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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RADE in New England seems about 

the same except for one very dis- 
turbing note. Textile manufacturers are 
worried over the prospective British 
trade pact. The possibility of a revision 
downward in tariff schedules on woolen 
and cotton goods is viewed with acute 
apprehension and considerable opposi- 
tion. 





Hodgman’s 100th 
Anniversary 


This year, 1938, marks the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of 
the Hodgman Rubber Co., by that 
shrewd, foresighted Yankee, Daniel 
Hodgman. Born in a little New Hamp- 
shire village, Daniel Hodgman’s first 
venture was a thread and needle store 
in Roxbury, Mass. Irked by routine 
he left Roxbury and went to New York, 
N. Y., where he found a job with Wil- 
liam. Atkinson in a rubber factory. 
After saving his meager earnings for 
three years, in 1938 he opened in part- 
nership with a young man named Rob- 
inson, a store in Beaver St. for the sale 
of rubber goods at retail. After the 
first year, Robinson became discour- 
aged, and, with the partnership dis- 
solved, Daniel Hodgman went on with 
the business alone. Instead of depress- 
ing him, the adverse events gave him 
new energy. He took a larger store on 
Maiden Lane, branched out into manu- 
facturing in 1840, and even invented 
some of his own products. 

By 1849 Daniel Hodgman was firmly 
established in business and had extend- 
ed his trade into widely varying sec- 
tions of the country. In 1853 Mr. Hodg- 
man moved his factory to Tuckahoe, 
N. Y., where a cotton mill gave him 
larger quarters and cheaper water 
power for his growing business. Avail- 
able records give no exact information 
as to any unusual development of the 
Hodgman business between 1853 and 
1870. 

Upon Daniel Hodgman’s death in 
1874, Charles A. Hodgman, one of his 
sons, became the manufacturing expert 
of the company and continued in charge 
of the constantly growing factories. 
George F. Hodgman, the other son, 
managed the financial and selling end 
of the business. Under George’s hand 
the business entered a new era. In 1879 
the store was moved to 425 Broadway. 
In 1882 a new factory was built in 
Mount Vernon near the older factory 
at Tuckahoe and was equipped to 
manufacture exclusively mackintoshes 
and raincoats. In 1885 the business was 
incorporated under the name of Hodg- 
man Rubber Co. as it continues to the 
present time. In 1903 the New York 
store was moved to 806-808 Broadway, 
opposite llth St., where it remained for 
over twenty years. 

Upon George F. Hodgman’s death in 
1906, Charles A. Hodgman became 
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president. After three years, ill health 
compelled him to relinquish the office, 
and the business then came into the 
hands of the third generation of Hodg- 
mans. George B. Hodgman, son of 
George F., was elected president; his 
brother, S. Theodore, treasurer; and F. 
A. Hodgman, son of the late president, 
vice president. The direction of manu- 
facturing and selling was entrusted to 
A. W. Warren. 

In 1925 rapidly changing conditions 
created the need of a change in loca- 
tion, and the factory was moved to its 
present site in Framingham, Mass., 
not far from where Daniel Hodgman 
originally started as a dry goods clerk. 
At this time Mitchell Kaufman became 
president and general manager, con- 
tinuing with great success until his 


death in 1930. Albert H. Wechsler, 
long associated with Mr. Kaufman, 
then became president, and Max I. 


Woythaler was appointed treasurer and 
general manager, the business continu- 
ing to follow through on the policies 
established by Mr. Kaufman. The 
“store” in New York became a thing 
of the past and gave way to new, 
modern offices located at 261 Fifth 
Ave., in charge of William G. Hyde, 
who has been with the company for 
over 25 years. 

The present Hodgman business has 
three divisions: Rubberized Fabrics, 
Sporting Specialties, and Sundries. The 
Rubberized Fabric Division is managed 
by Charles M. Davidson; while the 
other two divisions are handled by C. 
Weare Howlett. The Hodgman re- 
search laboratory is under the direction 
of Joseph L. Haas. 

Daniel Hodgman’s dream of a great 
business has become a reality, and the 
Hodgman company can point with 
pride to its achievements made possi- 
ble by the boundless courage and un- 
shakable ideals instilled into the busi- 
ness by its founder. 





Bristle Stretcher Expander 
Co.. Somerville, Mass. 


In our March issue there was a news 
item which spoke of the Bristle Stretch- 
er Expander Co., at 32 Kent St., Somer- 
ville, Mass., being combined with an- 
other company. This item was an error. 
The Bristle Stretcher Expander Co., 
continues in business at Somerville, 
Mass., as formerly. 





Alfred Hale Rubber Co., manufac- 
turer of rubber soling materials, canvas 
shoes, etc., North Quincy, Mass., has 
announced that David Roy Cutler, who 
recently resigned as development man- 
ager of the Kaysam Development Corp., 
Passaic, N. J., has joined the Hale or- 
ganization as vice president in charge 
of the factory. 


Fisk Deplores Cotton 
Variation 


The American cotton farmer is los- 
ing normally $10,000,000 annually in tire 
trade business to foreign growth be- 
cause of his inability to produce a 
consistently uniform long staple cotton, 
according to J. M. Slattery, manager of 
the rubber and cotton department, The 
Fisk Rubber Corp., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. “With millions of dollars being 
spent today on crop control, the Gov- 
ernment could profitably establish a re- 
search program to discover why United 
States cotton varies so widely in qual- 
ity from year to year. The current 
staple cotton crop again lacks this uni- 
formity,” Mr. Slattery declared. 

Little improvement has been made 
here in 20 years, Mr. Slattery pointed 
out. “Yet the Egyptian Government 
has met each issue of deterioration by 
bringing out newer varieties to keep 
pace with the world demand for a 
standard, long staple cotton.” 

The tire industry, he explained, must 
have this quality cotton if it is to build 
safety into automobile and truck tires. 

When domestic sources fail, it is 
necessary for the industry to purchase 
its cotton elsewhere, and the American 
farmer loses many millions of dollars 
through no fault of his own. The cot- 
ton crop of 1931-32 was the most dis- 
astrous from the point of quality that 
had been seen in many years; the 
1934-35 crop, however, was excellent. 

Consistently high quality would keep 
this money in the home market, thus 
benefiting both the cotton producer and 
the tire consumer, Mr. Slattery con- 
cluded. 

At the same time Colonel Charles E. 
Speaks, Fisk president, in a letter to all 
United States Senators offered full co- 
operation of his company’s technical 
research laboratories in any action that 
might be taken toward solving this 
problem. 

On March 14 three Senators, John H. 
Bankhead, Allen J. Ellender, and Claude 
Pepper, of Alabama, Louisiana, and 
Florida, respectively, endorsed Colonel 
Speaks’ plan for recapturing the long 
staple cotton trade for this country 
through unified research efforts of gov- 
ernmental agencies, cotton growers, and 
rubber goods manufacturers. 


Personnel Activities 


At the Fisk annual meeting at Wil- 
mington, Del., March 19, Harry A. 
Arthur, Karl H. Behr, and Carl P. 
Dennett were reelected directors for 
three-year terms, and Frederick M. 
Peyser was reelected director for one 
year. 

Colonel Speaks presented the annual 
report for the year ended December 31, 
1937. The organization meeting of the 
board was held March 31 in New York. 

A. E. Benson, manager of the prod- 
uct development department, Fisk Tire 
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Co., has been appointed to serve on the 
government tire specifications commit- 
tee of The Tire & Rim Association, 


Inc., of which he is a member. 
Increased Replacement Business 


Used car sales campaigns now under 
way combined with new automobile and 
truck registrations will bring a 1,500,000 
this year in tire replacement 


increas¢ 
business, Colonel Speaks predicted. 
This figure, he said, may even be sur- 


if the used car drive continues 
United States for the 
next ten months. Owing to the busi- 
ness slump, many owners will be in- 
to run their old cars longer, and 
will also result in replace- 


passe ad 


throughout the 


( lined 
this policy 


ment of old tires. 
Colonel Speaks estimated that re 
placement sales would total approxi- 


mately 30,600,000 as compared with 29,- 
100,000 last year 


Well-Known Executive 


David Adelbert Cutler, since 1916 
president and treasurer of the Alfred 
Hale Rubber Co., North Quincy, Mass., 
has as a record a long and successful 
career in the rubber industry of which 
he may well be proud. He began when 
he joined the Hood Rubber Co., Water- 
town, Mass., in 1897. Two years later 
he went to the Goodyear Rubber Co., 
New York, N. Y., and in 1901 to the 
Apsley Rubber Co., Hudson, Mass 
From 1902 to 1908 he served as chem- 
ist for Manhattan Rubber Co., New 
York, Manufactured Rubber Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and Continental-Mexi- 
can Rubber Co., New York. In 1909 
Mr. Cutler became associated with the 
Revere Rubber Co., Boston, Mass., and 
the next year was made general man- 
ager of development for the United 
States Rubber Co.,, New York. Four 
years later he was elected head of the 


Acushnet Process Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., and remained there until he 
obtained control of the Alfred Hale 
Rubber Co. in 1916. Mr. Cutler, fur- 





David A. Cutler 


thermore, investigated the Kaysam 
process in Europe and is one of the 
organizers as well as a director of Kay- 
sam Corp. of America, 41 E. 57th St., 
New York. 

This executive celebrates his birthday 
on November 6; the year, 1879; the 
place, Wakefield, Mass. He was gradu- 
ated from Burdett Business College in 
1897 and then took a special course in 
chemistry at Wesleyan University in 


1900. 

Mr. Cutler belongs to the Aleppo 
Temple, Masons, and the University 
Club. He is a past president of the 


Rotary Club of Quincy, of the Quincy 
Chamber of Commerce, and of the Rub- 
ber Section of the American Chemical 
Society. Besides he has taken out sev- 
eral patents connected with his work in 
the rubber industry. 

He married and is the father of five 
children. He maintains a residence at 
97 Summit Ave., Wollaston, Mass. 


New Haven (Conn.) Section, Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, will hold a spe- 
cial meeting April 13 at which the 
speaker will be William B. Wiegand, 
technical director, Columbian Carbon 
Co., 41 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y., 
who will discuss “Colloidal Carbon” 
with reference to its inner properties 
and their significance in different fields. 
The talk will be illustrated by moving 
pictures. This meeting is sponsored by 
the chemists residing in the Naugatuck, 
Conn., area. Chairman-elect of the 
New Haven Section is William F. 
Tuley, in charge of rubber chemical 
research and sales service at Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Division of United 
States Rubber Products, Inc., Nauga- 
tuck. 
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ner tubes. The new sales organization 
is headed by Victor Holt, Jr., whose 
title is manager of the LifeGuard divi- 
sion of the tire department. His staff 
comprises Elmer Marek, R. F. Billow, 
A. G. McConky, B. J. Arnquist, and 
D. M. Mayntier, who have been en- 
gaged in various LifeGuard activities 
in the past; E. D. Mathis, leading Life- 
Guard retail salesman of the last year; 
and J. A. Lewin, who has been in charge 
of retail sales education. The field force 
comprises 46 men, assigned the title of 
LifeGuards, one for each of the Good- 
vear sales districts. 

A Goodyear Blossom Time Excursion 
to Washington will be held April 7 to 
10, according to Fred Colley, who has 
charge of arrangements for the Wash- 
ington trip. 

Georgé K. Hinshaw, Goodyear’s chief 
chemist, was reelected president of the 
board of trustees of the Goodyear Re- 
lief Association at the recent meeting. 
He has been president of the board 
since 1926. Jack Otterman was elected 
vice president. 
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J. E. Mayl 


Goodyear Vice President 


Joseph E. Mayl, vice president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, has an enviable 
record in the rubber industry. He be- 
gan his business career in June, 1909, 
when he started working for the Chal- 
mers Motor Co., but he changed his 
employer in September, 1910, to the 
Gordon Motor Co. In May, 1911, how- 
ever, he joined the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. as a salesman in its St. 
Louis, Mo., branch. He became man- 
ager of the Memphis, Tenn., branch in 
December, 1915; manager at Cleveland, 
O., May, 1917; district manager with 
headquarters in Boston, Mass., in De- 
cember, 1918; eastern division sales 
manager, in Akron, in January, 1920; 
and western division sales manager 
in 1922. Early in 1925, Mr. Mayl 
found employment with the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, as 
manager of the bus tire department. 
The next year he was appointed assis- 
tant manager of the truck tire depart- 
ment and in 1928 manager of the de- 
partment. Two years later he was 
made southern division manager and 
in 1931 sales manager of the tire de- 
partment. His appointment to the Cali- 
fornia company was effective August 1, 
1937. 

Mr. Mayl was born in Dayton, O., 
December 15, 1888. He went to the 
University of Dayton (A.B., 1906) and 
the University of Pennsylvania (1908). 

He is married and has one child. He 
resides at 265 S. McCarty Rd., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 


Ray W. Brown, aviation sales man- 
ager, General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, recently piloted his company’s 
Lockheed Vega, “Miss Streamline II,” 
from Miami, Fla., to Akron, in six 
hours and 33 minutes, an _ unofficial 
record for the route. He scaled the dis- 
tance at 1,190 miles and figured he aver- 
aged 189.2 miles an hour. Accompany- 
ing Mr. Brown was Jack Reed, of The 
General Tire Organization at Akron. 
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*The low point represents the three months showin 


At the Low Point of the 





Depression* In December, 1937 
Canada United States Canada United States 
— 51.4 — 49.0 + 4.8t — 24.4F 
— 34.9 — 29.1 + 5.2 — 6.0+ 
— 33.2 — 36.7 — 13.5 — 14.3 
— 22.9 — 27.7 — 15.6 — 11.5 
— 13.1 — 17.7 + 0.8f + 15.7 
— 51.9 — 52.9 — 30.6 — 45.5 
— 51.3 — 69.9 — 24.8t — 60.2¢ 
— 5.6 — 5.6 + 22.88 -+102.3§ 


the lowest average during the period, except 


in the case of hourly wages and per capita national debt, where the annual figures are used as the 


basis of comparison. 


tNovember, 1937. tAverage, 1937. 


§$Fiscal year, 1937. 





*“Safety Exchange” 


Marked advancement in accident pre- 
vention is expected from the setting-up 
of a “safety exchange” at the annual 
convention in Windsor on April 21, ac- 
cording to R. B. Morley, general man- 
ager of the Industrial Accident Preven- 
tion Associations, 600 Bay St., Toronto, 


Canada. The “safety exchange” will be 
a feature of the two-day session of the 
1938 safety convention being held in 
Windsor on April 21 and 22. Exchang- 
ing ideas, association officials feel, 
leaves each participant with two ideas 
in place of one. Prominent business 
executives scheduled to address the 


Depression and Recovery 
in Canada Compared with 
the United States! 


Consideration may well be given to these 
Statistics which indicate that the recovery 
status in Canada is on a sounder basts 
than in the United States. With cost of 
living and hourly wages lower, Canada 
reflects a higher industrial production, 
freight car loadings, wholesale prices and 
employment exclusive of agriculture, and 
in attaining this preferred business posi- 
tion the increase in per capita national 
debt is remarkably low in proportion to 
that of the United States. (Editor's Note) 


Employment in Canada, exclusive of 
agricultural workers, has risen to a 
point 5.2% above the 1929 level; while 
the corresponding figure for the 
United States is 6% below that level. 

Hourly wages have not risen to the 
same extent in Canada‘as in the United 
States, but living costs in Canada are 
15.6% lower than in 1929 and in this 
country only 11.5% lower. 

Industrial production in Canada 
dropped to a lower level during the 
depression than it did in the United 
States. Recovery, however, raised 
Canadian production to a level in No- 
vember, 1937, 4.8% above that in 1929; 
while in the United States recovery 
was interrupted by a decline which 
brought the production index in No- 
vember, 1937, to a point 24.4% below 
1929. 

Per capita national debt in Canada at 
the end of the fiscal year 1937 showed 
an increase of 22.8% compared with 
1929. In the case of the United States 
there was an increase of 102.3%. 

The Conference Board’s comparison 
of depression and recovery trends in 
the two countries shows the conditions 
given in the accompanying table. 

With 1929 statistics as 100%, the 
graphs herewith show the years 1930 
to 1935 inclusive by quarters and the 
years 1936 and 1937 by months, 


1 Remarks, statistics. and charts compiled by 
the National Industrial Conference Board, 247 
Park Ave.. New York, N. Y 





convention on safety education include 
W. J. Cameron, of the Ford Motor Co., 
Dearborn, Mich.; Dr. J. S. Thomas, De- 
troit, president of the Chrysler Institute 
of Engineering; John Harold, Toronto, 
newly appointed chairman of the On- 
tario Workmen’s Compensation Board; 
Capt. Rev. Norman Rawson, Hamilton; 
and Louis Blake Duff, Welland. 

Unskilled handling of injured persons 
may be fatal, Mr. Morley, pointed out 
in a memorandum to members of the 
association. 

Accident prevention has both an eco- 
nomic and humanitarian angle, indus- 
trial executives maintain, and it is in- 
dustry’s duty to demonstrate to all em- 
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ployes that accident prevention is just 
as important to them and their fellow- 
workers as are their jobs. The job for 
managers, superintendents, foremen, 
and safety committees is to give leader- 
ship in safety work and in safety edu- 
cation. Safe habits are formed only 
by constant practice, and only by a sus- 
tained program of safety efforts can a 
reduction in loss of life and property 
be brought about. Safety today is not 
the haphazard guesswork of a few 
years ago, but is the result of scien- 
tific study, hard work, and a determina- 
tion to cut down on the number of ac- 
cidents. 


Footwear Duty Change 


A Canadian order in council revises 
the values for Canadian duties on rub- 
ber footwear (canvas rubber soled, and 
boots and shoes), effective January 31, 
1938, according to a report of Febru- 
ary 14 from the office of the American 
Commercial Attaché, Ottawa. The new 
values set forth in Canadian Appraisers’ 
Bulletin Miscellaneous No. 15, of Janu- 
ary 31, represent the lowest values for 
duty. If goods are sold at prices higher 
than the established values, duty will 
be based on the higher selling prices. 
Most of the values represent reductions 
from the values established August 1, 
1935, and in no case has an increase in 
the value been made. Some values re- 
main unchanged. 


Protex Chemical Co., Unionville, 
Ont., Canada, has announced that it 
has absorbed S. Mackintosh Bell & Co., 
manufacturer of “Protex” mildew and 
waterproof compounds. The firm pro- 
duces a variety of compounds with or 
without colors ‘for all manner of fab- 
rics including uniforms. 





Road Congress 
(Continued from page 62) 


bitumen, asphalt, and emulsions. The 
effects of different types of sub-soil on 
the construction of roads and their 
subsequent maintenance is also sched- 
uled to be studied, along with methods 
and instruments used in testing sub- 
soils. Construction of skid-resistant 
surfaces is listed for joint discussion by 
engineers and administrators, and the 
combined sections will consider arti- 
ficial illumination and the degree to 
which such light is absorbed by differ- 
ent types of surfaces. This latter sub- 
ject, the American Committee believes, 
is one which requires further research, 
and a pooling of experiences will be of 
inestimable value in promoting high- 
way safety and in speeding up traffic 
at night. 





Durinc 1937 tHE UNitTED STATES EX- 
ported 1,250,722 automobile casings. 








WHILE some New Jersey rubber 
manufacturers report an upturn in 
business, others find no change. It was 
believed that business would improve 
by early spring, and manufacturers are 
hopeful that orders will increase short- 
ly. Most plants operated with two and 
three shifts during the early winter. 





Jos. Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, re- 
ported business conditions improved 
somewhat last month both at the local 
and the Canadian plants. 


Acme Rubber Co., Trenton, an- 
nounced business is normal at this time, 
with encouraging prospects for the 
early summer, 


Thermoid Co., Trenton, through Vice 
President W. D. Pardoe has announced 
that its new products, recently de- 
veloped for automotive and industrial 
divisions, are meeting with excellent 
success in the trade. Sales during Janu- 
ary and February of this year were not 
so good as those of last year, but a 
gradual improvement is in evidence, 
and the firm believes it will continue. 


C. Dudley Wilson, secretary-treasurer 
of the Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, 
Was on a two weeks’ vacation in Flor- 
ida. 


The Pocono Co., Trenton, has an- 
nounced the resignation of Secretary- 
Treasurer Holland B. Slusser. Mr. 
Slusser, who joined the company in 
1920, is with his family on a six-months’ 
tour of Europe. Federal Judge Forman 
has approved the permanent appoint- 
ment of Vice President William H. 
King as trustee for the Pocono Co., 
now organized under the Federal Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 


Mercer Rubber Co., Hamilton Square, 
is operating normally. President Wil- 
liam H, Sayen recently returned from a 
lengthy business trip in the West. 


Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, reported 
business has picked up considerably 
with better orders for heels and soles 
and mechanical goods. An official said, 
“Business is slowly improving, and I 
believe we are on the road to recovery 
at last.” 


Lambertville Rubber Co. plant, Lam- 
bertville, including a power plant, of- 
fice, 17 factory buildings, and two dou- 
ble dwellings, was sold at public auc- 
tion March 15. Representatives from 
various rubber manufacturing com- 
panies in New Jersey, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
and Connecticut were present. The 
names of the successful bidders have 
not been made public. Various kinds of 
machinery and other equipment were 
included in the sale. Control of the 
factory had been recently purchased by 
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Max Kalter, of New York, at a bank- 
ruptcy sale in the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Trenton. More than 400 
persons became unemployed as a result 
of the closing of the factory which was 
one of the oldest of its kind in this 
section and specialized in rubber foot- 
wear. 

John T, Crowley, former president of 
the concern, has become associated with 
the New York office of the Lambertville 
Rubber Corp. 


_—— 


Thiokol Offices and 
Laboratory Moved 


Thiokol Corp., manufacturer of oil- 
proof synthetic rubber, has annownced 
that effective April 1 its general of- 
fices and laboratory will be located at 
870 North Clinton Ave., Trenton, N, J. 
For seven years the company’s plant 
and general offices have been in Yard- 
ville, N. J. 


Neoprene Production to Be 
Resumed in May 


The construction of the new plant at 
Deepwater, N. J., for producing Neo- 
prene is progressing satisfactorily, ac- 
cording to a statement by an official 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. He further 
stated that the installation is proceed- 
ing close to the original schedule and 
that the company is confident that the 
job can be completed by the first week 
in May and that they should have the 
product ready for shipment by May 16 
and be able thereafter to produce at not 
less than 250,000 pounds per month. 





Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, suf- 
fered a loss of about $75,000, when a 
fire of undetermined origin on March 
22 destroyed its 200- by 40-foot ware- 
house, which contained many tons of 
crude rubber and a large amount of 
finished products. Nearly 100 firemen 
from 14 companies fought the blaze for 
several hours. 





Obituary 
(Continued from page 59) 


this invention he presented to the gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Kent was born in Brisbane, 
Australia, 77 years ago, but came to this 
country when he was 20. He was the 
organizer of the Journeymen Horse 
Shoers Union. 

Surviving are his wife of more than 
50 years, a daughter, and a son. 

A requiem mass was said at St. Jo- 
seph’s Church, South Norwalk, on 
March 4, and interment was in Holy 
Cross Cemetery, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Rubber Industry in Europe 





GREAT BRITAIN 





London Conference Papers 


ITH the London Rubber Technol- 
ogy Conference less than two 
months away plans are being developed 
to make this affair one of the most 
important and interesting of recent 
years. Fifty-six technical and indus- 
trial organizations have agreed to co- 
operate with the Conference, including: 
Rubber Division of the American 
Chemical Society, A. R. Kemp, dele- 
gate; United States Department of 
Commerce—Bureau of Standards, N. 
3ekkedahl and L. A. Wood, delegates; 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, W. S. Lockwood, delegate. 
The preliminary list of paper con- 
tributors, which includes leading rubber 
authorities from all parts of the world, 
indicates the unusual character of this 
international gathering. Fifty papers 
covering a broad range of subjects have 
been offered and accepted up to March 
1 and are as follows: 


American Papers 


“The Mastication of Rubber—Notes 
on Some of the Oxidation Processes 
Involved,” W. F. Busse. 

“Composition and Colloidal Proper- 
ties of Balata Latex,” A. R. Kemp. 

“Application of Thermodynamics to 
the Chemistry of Rubber,’ Norman 
Bekkedahl. 

“Values of the Physical Constants of 
Rubber,” Lawrence A. Wood. 

“Purified Latex and Rubber,” R. J. 
Noble. 

“Ketone-Amine Products as Rubber 
Antioxidants,” R. L. Sibley. 

“Direct Determination of Oxygen in 
Rubber,” H. I. Cramer, I. J. Sjothun, 
and L, E. Oneacre. 

“A Relationship between the Critical 
Oxidation Potentials and Antioxidant 
Activity of Rubber Antioxidants,” E. B. 
Babcock. 

“Practical Significance of Some Re- 
cent Observations in Relation to La- 
tex,” D. Spence. 

“Vulcanizing Properties of Rubber 
Carbons,” W. B. Wiegand and J. W. 
Snyder. 

“Studies of the Electrokinetic Be- 
havior of Latices,’”’ E. A. Hauser. 


Papers from Other Countries 


“The Pendulum Method of Resilience 
Testing,” F. B. Jones and W. H. Pearce. 

“The Testing and Control of Quality 
of Latex,’ E. A. Murphy. 

“Dielectric Losses in Rubber,” Prof. 
Dr. C. Zwikker. 

“The Crystallization of Rubber and 
Its Technical Durability,” Prof. Dr. H. 
Mark. 


“Modifications of Colloidal Properties 
of Rubber Latex and Technological Ap- 
plications,” Dr. C. M. Blow. 

“Artificial Materials Possessing Prop- 
erties of Rubber,” Dr, R. Lepsius. 

“Preparation and Properties of 
Halogenated Derivatives of Rubber 
from Latex,” H. C. Baker. 

“Rubber Plastics,” Dr. H. Barron. 

“Methods of Evaluating Durability of 
Rubber Thread,” J. P. Griffiths. 

“Testing and Properties of Rubber 
from Latex,” Dr. G. W. Usherwood. 

“L’Oxydabilité considérée comme 
Test d’état du Caoutchouc,” Prof. C. 
Dufraisse. 

“Applications de la Mesure de l’Oxy- 
dabilité,’”’ Prof. C. Dufraisse and J. 
le Bras. 

“Cyclised Rubber, Particularly Boron 


Fluoride Transformations,” Dr. H, P. 
Stevens and Dr. C. J. Miller. 
“Researches into the Nature and 


Properties of Ebonite,” B. D. Porritt. 

“Comparison of Accelerated and Nat- 
ural Aging under Various Conditions,” 
Dr, J. .&.. Scott. 

“Color Measurement and Its Appli- 
cations in the Rubber Industry,” Dr. 
W. H. Willott. 

“En Vue d’Etudier la Constitution des 
Latex et leurs Rapports avec la Vie des 
Végétaux,” Prof. E. de Wildeman. 

“Plasticity and Color of Sheet Rub- 
ber,” J. D. Hastings. 

“Fatigue in Rubber. Part II. New 
Method of Measuring the Effect of Fa- 
tigue on the Elastic Properties of Rub- 
ber,” Dr. W. J. S. Naunton and J. R. S. 
Waring. 

“Effect of Aging on the Water Ab- 
sorption of Vulcanized Rubber,” J. A. 
Robertson. 

“Application of High-Frequency Cur- 
rent in the Rubber Industry,” H. Leduc. 

“Die Entwicklung der Regenerier- 
technik im Verlauf von 100 Jahren,” Dr. 
P. Alexander. 

“Mechanism of Oxidation of Rubber 
and Its Bearing on Accelerated Aging 
Tests,” Dr. L.. B. Morgan and Dr. W. 
J. S. Naunton. 

“Some Problems in Relation to the 
Production of Latex and Rubber on 
Plantations,” Lt.-Col. B. J. Eaton. 

“Heat of Reaction and Other Phe- 
nomena of Gas Vulcanization,” A. M. 
Malcolm, F. H. Cotton, R. Buckingham. 

“Effect of Tension on the Chemical 
Activities of Rubber,” D. Banerjee, F. 
H. Cotton, Dr. R. W. West. 

“Change in Unsaturation of Rubber 
during Vulcanization,” D. Banerjee, F. 
H. Cotton, Dr. R. W. West. 

“Einige Probleme aus der Kabelin- 
dustrie,” Ing. F. Lion. 


“An Investigation of the Performance 
of Flat and V-Type Transmission 
Belts,” S. A. Brazier. 

“The Testing of Rubber at Low Tem- 
peratures,” J. H. Carrington. 

“Kautschukelastizitat und Gaselastizi- 
tat” Dr: Eb. Mark. 

“Situation of Rubber 
tories in Scandinavia,” 
Forhandler-Foreningen. 

“Use of Rubber Tires on Agricultural 
Implements in France,” P. Petithugue- 
nin. 

“Some Problems in the Use of Rub- 
ber Threads in Textiles,” W. Davis. 

“Some Aspects of Polymerization in 
Rubber-like Compounds,” Prof, E. K. 
Rideal. 

“Tackiness of Raw Rubber,” Prof. Dr. 
O. de Vries. 

“Measurement of the Absorption of 
Oxygen by Rubber in Air,’ A. G. Mil- 
ligan and J. E. Shaw. 

“Special Uses of Rubber in High- 
Voltage Underground Cable Manufac- 
ture,” A. M. Jamey. 

“Personal Observations on the Prep- 
aration of Rubber on Plantations in Re- 
lation to Its Variability,” V. Cayla. 

Additional promises of papers have 
been received from the following: 

C. R. Boggs, Prof. G. Bruni, G. E. 
Coombs, J. R. M. Duncan, Etablisse- 
ments Hutchinson, Dr, H. L. Fisher, Ir. 
J. G. Fol, T. L. Garner, Gesellschaft fir 
technischen Fortschritt, Dr. H. Heer- 
ing, M. M. Heywood, Prof, Dr. F. 
Kirchof, W. L. Semon, Dr. P. Stécklin, 
Dr. D. F. Twiss, Dr. van der Wyk, Dr. 
A. van Rossem, Prof. G. S. Whitby, Ira 
Williams, and C. G. Williams. 

No registration fee will be charged 
to members residing outside of Great 
Britain. As the Conference Committee 
cannot guarantee the acceptance of ap- 
plications for Conference membership 
after May 1, all those who intend to 
take part are urged to make immediate 
arrangements. Members of the Confer- 
ence may obtain the I. R. I. Transac- 
tions containing the papers and dis- 
cussions at £1 1s. (one pound one shil- 
ling) per copy if ordered not later than 
May 25. Information regarding the 
Conference may be obtained from mem- 
bers of the American committee on Ar- 
rangements. This committee includes: 
A. A. Somerville, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 
230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y.; W. 
B. Wiegand, Columbian Carbon Co., 41 
E. 42nd St., New York; and J. M. 
Bierer, Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. W. F. V. Cox, 
of the Institution of the Rubber Indus- 
try, 12 Whitehall, London, S.W.1., is 
General Secretary of the Conference. 


Sales Terri- 
Autogummi- 
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Continued Restriction 
Favored 


Provisional recommendations regard- 
ing the continuation of rubber regula- 
tion were issued by the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee on Feb- 
ruary 22. The Rubber Growers’ As- 
sociation, England, Internationale Ver- 
eeniging v.d. Rubber-Cultuur, Holland, 
and the Union des Planteurs de Caout- 
chouc en Indochine, France, have all 
indicated that they favor a continuation 
of rubber regulation for another five 
years, and it is thought highly probable 
that final recommendations, which must 
have reached the contracting govern- 
ments before March 31, will be ac- 
cepted by these governments before 
June 30 without the need of a formal 
conference. 


Researeh Association 


The British Rubber Producers’ Re- 
search Association was registered on 
January 27 as a company limited by 
guarantee without share capital. Its 
obiects are to adopt an agreement with 
the Rubber Producers’ Research As- 
sociation and the Rubber Growers’ As- 
sociation, Inc., to assist in research, 
scientific, and other experimental work 
for the rubber industry and to print and 
publish books and other matter relating 
to the rubber industry. 





Teehniecal Reprints 


Available 
The Rubber Growers’ Association, 
Inc., will distribute without charge 


copies of the following reprints upon 
request to “The Secretary,” 19 Fen- 
church St., London, E.C.3., England: 

“Purification and Concentration of 
Rubber Latex with Especial Reference 
to Dialysis.” H. P. Stevens, J. W. W. 
Dyer, and J. W. Rowe, J. Soc. Chem. 
Ind., Oct., 1937, pp. 397T-403T. 

“Cement-Latex Compositions.” W. 
G. Wren, Bull. Rubber Growers’ Assocn., 
Oct., 1937, pp. 521-27. 

“The Use of Rubber in Furniture.” Bull. 
Rubber Growers’ Assocn., Sept., 1937, pp. 


450-70. 
“A New Insulating Material (Rub- 
bone).” Electrical Rev., July 30, 1937. 





FRANCE 


Société Nouvelle des Etablissements 
Torrilhon, France, has voted to reduce 
the capital of 13,000,000 francs to 
130,000 francs by exchanging 20 shares 
of 500 francs for one new share of 100 


francs. 
Etablissements Industrielles du Caout- 
chouc le Globe, Paris, recently was 


formed with a capital of 100,000 francs, 
which may be raised to 1,000,000 francs. 
The new concern is to manufacture, 
import, and export all kinds of rubber 
goods. 





Shock Absorption 
Evaluation 


Although rubber is being used more 
and more as a construction element, for 
springs, cushioning, etc., no means of 
accurately evaluating rubber for these 
special purposes was hitherto available. 
Values for hardness, tensile strength, 
elongation, and elasticity are of only 
limited use to the engineer designing 
rubber elements, for such values ob- 
tained with static load show but little 
correspondence with actual load on 
rubber springs, couplings, etc., in prac- 
tice. A knowledge of the amount of 
internal damping is important for rub- 
ber because the heat generated in 
building up the material and increased 
by markedly varying deformation can 
reach values which destroy the rubber 
prematurely. 

These considerations, according to 
Kautschuk, led to the development by 
B. Steinborn of a method of determin- 
ing the relative damping of rubber. 
Relative damping is designated ¥, and 
by it is understood the relation of the 
damping (content of the hysteresis 
loop) under dynamic stress, to the total 
deformation work applied. The value 
¥ is without dimension; it can be deter- 
mined from oscillation tests for which 
special apparatus has been developed. 
The method still has certain defects, as 
internal friction could only be de- 
termined by measuring increase in tem- 
perature by means of simple thermo- 
elements; nevertheless after repeated 
tests accuracy of about 5% was ob- 
tained, which suffices for practical re- 
quirements. 

The author suggests that in future, 
evaluation of the quality of rubbers 
should include tensile strength, elonga- 
tion, specific gravity, elasticity modulus, 
and relative damping power. Hardness 
should be employed only as a supple- 
mentary characteristic to permit a 
rough, externally perceptible division 
of qualities. He is further of opinion 
that in future, wherever rubber is to be 
employed under dynamic stress, (tires, 
vibration absorbers, springs, etc.), it 
will be impossible to dispense with 
damping power. 


Increasing Motorization 
and Tire Production 


Motorization has been advanced con- 
siderably since Hitler took over the 
German Government, and at the recent 
International Automobile Show held in 
Berlin it was pointed out that whereas 
in 1932 Germany was fifth on the list of 
users of automobiles, it rose to third 
place in 1936 and is now probably sec- 
ond only to the United States in this 
regard. In 1937, 522,150 new licenses 
were issued for automobiles against 
104,559 in 1932. At this show, by the 
way, was to be seen the model of an 
automobile factory where a cheap car 
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is to be built which, it 1s claimed, will 
be the best and cheapest in the world. 

In line with the greater use of auto- 
mobiles, tire production has increased. 
The output of automobile tires in 1937 
was 4,100,000, and tubes totaled 4,- 
000,000. 

The use of Buna for tires appears 
now to be much more assured as the 
difficulties at first experienced in the 
use of synthetic rubber for this purpose 
have now been largely overcome by 
improvement in the material and ap- 
propriate changes in equipment. At the 
3erlin Automobile Show, Buna tires 
were exhibited by Continental, Phoe- 
nix, Deka, and Metzeler, also Buna 
covers for caterpillar tracks. The price 
of Buna was considerably reduced last 
year. In 1936 the market price was be- 
tween 5 and 6 marks per kilo, but in 
1937 it was only between 2.6 and 2.7 
marks, 


Buna Now Registered 
Trade Mark 


The name of Buna has just been 
protected by the I. G. Farbenindustrie 
and may henceforth not be used indis- 
criminately by firms to designate their 
synthetic rubber products. Consequent- 
ly various firms who have been using 
synthetic rubber which differ somewhat 
from Buna or Perbunam have had to 
find new names for the materials they 
employ. 


25,000 Tons Synthetic 
in 1938 


According to reports, it is estimated 
that production of synthetic rubber in 
Germany may amount to 25,000 metric 
tons this year, and in 1939 or 1940 it is 
expected to have increased to the ex- 
tent where it will cover over one-third 
of the rubber requirements hete. Vari- 
ous new factories have been built, in- 
cluding the Selikayan synthetic rubber 
factory which started operation late in 
1937 and is expected to be producing 
to capacity shortly. A second plant is 
now being constructed in Westphalia. 





SWEDEN 


Imports of crude rubber by Sweden 
increased from 4,659,007 to 6,800,777 
kilos in 1937. Imports of rubber manu- 
factures also rose: heels and soles from 
121,413 to 156,253 kilos; inner tubes for 
motorcycles and bicycles, from 78,761 
to 105,865 kilos; tires for motor vehi- 
cles, from 1,444,362 to 1,783,636 kilos: 
other rubber accessories for motor vehi- 
cles, from 204,746 to 222,392 kilos; belt- 
ing, from 78,761 to 540,422 kilos; other 
rubber goods, from 281,949 to 331,665 
kilos; rubber-soled shoes, from 129,840 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Rubber Industry in Far East 





Planting Data 


Bulletin No. 149 of the Central Bu- 
reau of Statistics, covering the export 
crops of Netherland India for 1936, in- 
cludes data from 1,182 regular estates, 
whose total area was 1,616,760 hectares. 
Of this number, 601 with an area of 
693,622 hectares were in Java, and 581 
with an area of 923,138 hectares in the 
Outer Provinces. Many plantations also 
grow other crops besides rubber, either 
on separate blocks or, less frequently, 
interplanted with rubber. The practice 
of interplanting, chiefly with coffee and 
tea, is most prevalent in Eastern Java; 
while most of the pure rubber estates 
are in Sumatra. Hence although 46.3% 
of the total area is given as planted, 
the percentage actually under rubber 
was 36.9% of the whole, or 595,959 hec- 
tares, of which 537,376 hectares were 
tappable. The rubber area in Java 
was 230,074 hectares (tappable 199,200 
hectares); 347,433 (tappable 320,982 hec- 
tares) in Sumatra; and 18,452 hectares 
(17,194 hectares tappable) in the other 
Outer Provinces. 

Restriction encouraged replanting, 
and in 1936, 13,086 hectares were re- 
planted—5,409 in Java and 7,677 in Su- 
matra; while 12,619 hectares had been 
cut out, 5,247 in Java and 7,372 in Su- 
matra. After allowance was made for 
correction of earlier figures, the net in- 
crease in the planted area in 1936 was 
650 hectares as compared with 1935. 
Up to the end of 1936, permits to re- 
plant had been issued for 29,225 hec- 
tares. 

The total budgrafted area at the end 
of 1936 was 157,449 hectares, or 26.4% 
of the total planted area. Although 
budding was started in Java, which had 
6 hectares of budgrafts before 1917, the 
Outer Provinces, mainly Sumatra, soon 
shot ahead and in 1936 had a budded 
area of 113,753 hectares, or 31.3% of the 
total planted area, against Java’s 43,696 
hectares, representing 18.8% of the 
total. Over 90% of the buddings were 
planted before 1934, about 85% dating 
from 1925 to 1933, so that the tappable 
budded area should be well over 100,000 
hectares today. 


Native Rubber 


Native rubber in Java is practically 
confined to West Java, and about half 
the gardens are concentrated in the 
Buitenzorg Residency. No acreage is 
specified, but the-:total number of trees 
is given, 7,956,419, of which 4,839,391 
were tappable. The area of native rub- 
ber in the Outer Provinces has hitherto 
been a matter for conjecture, and even 
now no exact figures are available, but 


NETHERLAND INDIA 


a fairly accurate estimate has been 
made from the total number of trees 
and the number of trees per hectare as 
revealed by the tree census. According 
to this census there were in all 582,365,- 
725 trees, of which 232,374,000 were in 
tapping, while almost as many more, 
though tappable, were not tapped. 

The quality of native rubber has im- 
proved markedly since the introduction 
of restriction. Prior to this about 80% 
of the native shipments were in the 
form of more or less wet slabs, and 
only between 15 and 18% in the form 
of sheets and blankets; in 1936, how- 
ever, there was a complete reversal of 
this order, 84.6% being exported as 
sheets and blankets, and 15.1% as slabs. 

This change is in part a direct result 
of restriction. The special export duty 
in force up to the end of 1936 was cal- 
culated according to the dry equivalent 
so that exporters and natives found it 
to their advantage to ship a dry prod- 
uct; in part this was brought about by 
the greatly increased activity of re- 
millers. The number of remilling fac- 
tories rose from 34 in 1935 to 45 in 
1936, most of which were in operation 
at the end of the year. They produced 
a total of 53,615,573 kilos of remilled 
rubber against 35,716,735 kilos in 1935. 





The Goodyear Factory 


Rubber articles manufactured from 
locally produced rubber have hitherto 
been subject to the special export duty 
of 2%, in addition to the so-called estate 
rubber export duty decreed in 1935 and 
revised in 1937, It appears now that 
the government plans to exempt the 
Goodyear factory at Buitenzorg from 
the latter export duty, which at present 
amounts to 2.9 guilder cents a pound. 

A large amount of tires has accumu- 
lated in the Goodyear warehouses and 
elsewhere in the factory. Consequently 
it was decided as from February 1, 1938, 
to cut the working week to five days; 
the three shifts per day will be re- 
tained as before. This new arrange- 
ment is expected to remain in force for 
six months when capacity production 
may be resumed. Under the circum- 
stances it is, of course, hardly likely 
that further extensions of the factory 
will be made in the near future. 





Bata to Make Shoes 


Some time ago the well-known firm 
of Bata submitted to the government a 
program of production of footwear up 
to and including 1940. This has now 
been approved by the Department of 





Economic: Affairs, Batavia, and as soon 
as a suitable site has been found, a 
factory is to be opened where rubber 
footwear will be produced. It is said 
that by 1940 about 1,000 workers will 
find employment in the Bata works. It 
is proposed to manufacture chiefly rub- 
ber footwear and also very cheap leather 
shoes to sell at 0.80 to 1.00 guilder a 
pair (one guilder equals about 55¢ U.S.). 
Manufacture of the last-named articles 
will be started on a very modest scale 
until some definite idea can be formed 
as to prospects. After 1940 the govern- 
ment will reconsider the program and 
make a further statement regarding its 
attitude toward Bata’s enterprise. 





Production and Exports 


December shipments of crude rubber 
from Netherland India totaled 33,857, 
463 kilos, according to the Central Bu- 
reau of Statistics. Of this Java and 
Madura shipped 9,253,930 kilos, includ- 
ing 14,177 kilos latex, In addition 36,- 
789 kilos were exported in the form 
of tires. Estate rubber from the Outer 
Provinces came to 14,010,078 kilos, in- 
cluding 898,369 kilos latex; while na- 
tive rubber came to 10,556,666 kilos dry 
weight. 

Total exports for 1937 amounted to 
439,531 metric tons, including 231,339 
metric tons of estate rubber (against 
permissible of 231,746 metric tons) 
and 208,192 metric tons (against per- 


missible of 212,643 metric tons) of 
native rubber. The estate rubber in- 
cluded 6,366 metric tons of rubber 


placed under custom control before De- 
cember 31, 1937. While estates practi- 
cally filled their quota, native rubber 
showed a deficit of 4,451 metric tons. 
As explained in these columns in 
March, the native deficit was not a real 
deficit, being largely due to the late 
conversion of export figures for wet 
rubber to dry equivalent, so that no ac- 
count could be taken of this correction 
when crop permits were issued in 1937. 
If exports showed a small deficit, pro- 
duction was estimated to be about 
14,000 tons in excess of quota. The 
total figure for the year is put at 458,309 
metric tons, 243,798 tons of estate rub- 
ber and 214,511 tons of native rubber. 
Estate production showed a 53% in- 
crease compared with 1936. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to re- 
call that there was a good deal of skep- 
ticism in foreign rubber circles as to 
the ability of Netherland India to pro- 
duce her quota; but production 
fully maintained; in fact in the period 
May to July, 1937, output was at the 
rate of over 550,000 tons per annum. 


was .« 
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MALAYA 
Rubber Statistics 


Malayan crude rubber production in 
1937 exceeded the permitted quota, but 
exports showed a shortage. Recently 
published official figures reveal that pro- 
duction for the year totaled 503,127 
tons, of which 314,658 tons were sup- 
plied by estates of over 100 acres and 
188,469 tons by estates of 100 acres and 
under. 

Standard production had been fixed 
at 589,000 tons for the year, so that ex- 
portable of 75% for the first quarter, 
80% for the second quarter, and 90% 
for the last half gave a total permissible 
quota of 493,287 tons. Production ex- 
ceeded that figure by 9,840 tons. 

On the other hand exports lagged 
slightly and at 492,754 tons for the year 
show a shortage of 533 tons against 
permissible. To this must be added the 
2,287 tons under-exported in 1936, mak- 


oy, 


ing the total deficit for 1937 2,820 tons. 





Quota Cut to 60% 


Much satisfaction has been expressed 
by local producers because the Interna- 
tional Rubber Regulation Committee 
annouriced that export quotas for the 
second quarter of 1938 would be further 
reduced to 60%. Much criticism was 
directed at the committee as prices con- 
tinued at what is held to be an unsat- 
isfactory level without appropriate ac- 
tion being taken by the committee. For 
the time being this has ceased. 

The new quota means a cut in Ma- 
laya’s monthly export of more than 
5,000 tons, as compared with the amount 
allowed for the first quarter of 1938, 
or from 35,117 to 30,100 tons a month. 


Carruthers on Restriction 


David Carruthers, a member of the 
council of the Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ciation and chairman of several rubber 
producing companies in Malaya and 
Borneo, who recently visited the East, 
expressed the feelings of a large section 
of the planting community when he 
said to a Straits Times representative: 
“IT am not only convinced that it is 
advisable to renew the (restriction) 
scheme, but I am satisfied that it is 
essential in the interest of the indus- 
try.” 

The scheme had its faults, he ad- 
mitted, but these were many times off- 
set by the advantages it conferred on 
producers. The present low prices 
served to emphasize the necessity of a 
continuation of the regulation scheme. 
He favored a limited amount of new 
planting and believed that estates which 
had no reserve land on which to plant 
and whose rubber was old should not 
be debarred from new planting, even in 
another state. 

One remark by Mr. Carruthers 
serves special notice. He said that what 
struck-him on his tour through rub- 
ber districts was that the effects of the 


de- 


drastic tapping carried out on some estates 
during the slump period, when maxi- 
mum crops were being forced in an at- 
tempt to keep down costs and make a 
profit, were still noticeable. 

“The contrast between such an es- 
tate,” he added, “and one that had funds 
to carry on without tapping during that 
unfortunate period is great today and is 
ample proof of the wisdom of maintain- 
ing reserves to permit of such a policy 
in lean times.” 





JAPAN 


While Japan’s export trade in some 
rubber lines declined, a fairly substan- 
tial increase occurred in the automobile 
tire business. In 1937 exports of all 
kinds of tires totaled 13,593,300 kin, 
against 11,913,200 kin in 1936 (100 kin 
equal 132.3 pounds). Of this, 5,741,000 
kin (against 5,686,800 kin) represented 
cycle tires and 6,565,000 (against 5,036,- 
700 kin) automobile tires. Netherland 
India up toa few years ago was Japan’s 
best customer for these goods, but ex- 
ports there have dwindled considerably. 
Nevertheless the Dutch colony still 
ranked third on the list of consumers 
of Japanese tires with Kwantung, fol- 
lowed by China, now in the lead. 





CEYLON 


Rubber exports from Ceylon came to 
156,034,755 pounds in 1937 against 112,- 
332,163 pounds in 1936. 





INDIA 


It is estimated that India shipped 
9,750 tons of crude rubber in 1937, 
against about 8,650 tons in 1936, The 
permissible quota was 10,090 tons so 
that there appears to have been a slight 
deficit, 

Figures regarding imports of rubber 
goods by India during the first half of 
the fiscal year ended September 30, 
1937, show a considerable decline in 
purchases of foreign cycle tires and 
tubes and rubber footwear, more espe- 
cially rubber soled canvas shoes. The 
latter, as well as a proportion of all- 
rubber shoes, are supplied mainly by 
Japan. In former years these goods 
represented a fairly substantial value 
on the list of Indian imports, but this 
business has fallen sharply. In the 1936 
period Japan shipped to India 553,107 
pairs of rubber soled canvas and other 
rubber shoes, value 320,000 rupees, but 
in 1937 this trade dropped to 195,824 
pairs, value 120,000 rupees. Cycle tire 
imports into India fell from 916,483 
units, value 1,150,000 rupees, to 556,065 
units, value 660,000 rupees; inner tubes 
for cycles, 956,932 units, value 390,000 
rupees, against 1,906,284 units, value 
540,000 rupees. Automobile tires de- 
creased in quantity from 140,554 to 138,- 


India Rubber World 


107 units, but the value increased from 
6,600,000 to 6,820,000 rupees. Tubes for 
automobiles numbered 111,829, value 
630,000 rupees, against 116,667 units, 
value 660,000 rupees. 





SWEDEN 
(Continued from page 70) 


to 133,373 kilos, rubber footwear, from 
50,675 to 64,573 kilos. 

The chief rubber exports also ad- 
vanced: rubber footwear, 504,433 kilos, 
agairst 458,332 kilos; rubber-soled 
shoes, 88,604 against 74,141 kilos; pack- 
ing heels, and soles, 94,880 against 
73,119 kilos; and auto topping, 85,590 
to 39,871 kilos. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


From Prague, Czechoslovakia, comes 
the news that Bata is now ready to 
place on the market rubber shoes for 
cattle as protection against foot and 
mouth diseases. This type of footwear 
resembles galoshes, has soles of rubber 
and fiber similar to auto casings, upper 
of regular boot rubber with laces, and is 
further secured by a strap across the 
top of the hoof. 





ITALY 


Italian tire exports increased by over 
30% in 1937 as compared with 1936, 8,- 
022,900 kiios against 6,205,100 kilos. 
About two-thirds go to Africa; Eritrea 
took 3,848,300 kilos in 1937 and 3,151,700 
kilos in 1936. Shipments to Ethiopia 
soared from 69,500 to 622,900 kilos. 





DENMARK 


The A. S. Dansk Galocher & Gummi- 
fabrik, Copenhagen, reports net profits 
of 787,768 kroner against 960,000 kroner 
for the past business year and again 
distributes a 15% dividend. The carry- 
forward was 429,292 kroner. 





FINLAND 

Finland imports in 1937 included rub- 
ber, gutta percha, and balata to the 
amount of 3,372 against 1,842 tons in 
1936; belting, 45 against 30 tons; motor 
tires 844 against 567 tons; rubber parts 
for cycles and motor-cycles, 182 against 
108 tons; and footwear, 74 against 37 
tons. Exports of manufactured goods 
were 353 against 325 tons. 

Although the above figures show that 
tire imports increased, Finland’s auto- 
mobile tire industry has developed con- 
siderably in recent years, thanks to an 
adequate import duty on foreign tires. 
The government holds that the indus- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Patents and Trade Marks 


MACHINERY 
United States 


2,109,150. Apparatus for Handling 
Rubber Articles. E. S. Killian, Ak- 
ron, O., assignor to F, B. Killian, as 
trustee. 

2,109,190. Apparatus to Make Rubber 


Articles. J. H. Coffey, Rhos-on-Sea, 
North Wales. 
2,109,437. Tire Builder. F. J. Shook, 


assignor to National Rubber Machin- 
ery Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,109,651. Stretcher Bar for Topping 
Elastic Welts. A. Rinehart, Haw- 
thorne, and L. H. Mendelsohn, Pat- 
erson, assignors, by direct and _mesne 
assignments, of one-half to Excello 
Hosiery Mills, Hawthorne, both in 
N. J., and one-half to Gotham Silk 
Hosiery Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

2,110,075. Tube Vulcanizer. J. H. Bes- 
kow, assignor to A. Smith, both of 
Birmingham, Ala. 

2,110,076. Endless Belt Vulcanizer. J. 
M. Bierer, Newton, assignor to Bos- 
ton Woven Hose. & Rubber Co:; 
Cambridge, both in Mass. 

2,110,215. Apparatus to Treat Textile 
Fibers. B. H. Foster, Maplewood, 
N. J., assignor to United States Rub- 
ber Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

2,110,985. Tire Detreading Knife. E. J. 
Jacobson, La Crosse, Wis. 

2,111,233. Vulcanizer. K. Zangl, Mun- 
ich, Germany. 


Dominion of Canada 


372,169. Vulcanized Mold Article Re- 
moving Apparatus. Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont., assignee of G. P. Bosom- 
worth, Akron, O., U. S. A 


United Kingdom 


473,965. Tire Apparatus. Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd, H. Willshaw, F. G. 
Broadbent, and F. Shaw & Co., Ltd. 


Germany 


657,175. Method and Device to Convey 
a Multiplicity of Rubber Threads. In- 
ternational Latex Processes, Ltd., St. 
Peter’s Port, Channel Islands. Rep- 
resented by ‘i and E. Wiegand, both 
of Berlin. 


—_ 


PROCESS 


United States 


2,108,321. Golf Balls. H. S. Riddle, 
Springfield, Mass. 

2,108,673. Rubber Articles. W. Kay, 
Bury, England, assignor to Kaysam 
Corp. of America, Dover, Del. 

2,108,715. Coating Inner Surface of 
Hollow Materials. A, Koch, Cologne- 
Deutz, assignor to I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie A.G., Frankfurt a.M., both in 
Germany. 

2,108,934. Therapeutical Appliance. R. 
W. Albright, assignor to American 
Anode, Inc., both of Akron, O. 

2,109,676. Sponge Rubber. H. R. Minor, 


assignor to Industrial Process Corp., 
both of Dayton, O. 

2,109,717. Transmission Belt. H. P. 
Arnold, Rockland, Mass. 

2,109,911. Imitation Leather. F. F. 
Schwartz, assignor, by mesne as- 
signments, to Cela Holding S. A,, 
both of Paris, France. 

2,110,224. Rubber Articles. G. G. Ha- 
vens, Detroit, Mich. assignor to 
United States ‘Rubber "Products, Ine., 
New York, 

2,110,293. Rien. Tires. M. M. 
Fisher, Seattle, Wash. 

2,110,375. Spray Reaction. H. A. Win- 
kelmann, E. W. Moffett, and Wec. 
Calvert, Chicago, Ill, assignors to 
Marbon Corp., a corporation of Del. 

2,110,400. Manufacturing Rubber. F. 
W. Peel, Baltimore, Md., assignor to 
Rubatex Products, Inc., New York, 


211i,313. Diaphragm. J. T. Clark 

Cicero, Ill. 
Dominion of Canada 

371,948. Reclaiming Process. Pog 
x Inc., New York, N. Y., S.A; 
assignee of E. Bemelmans, " Maas- 
tricht, The Netherlands. 

371,985. Surgical Bandage. C. H. Dock- 


son, Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 

372,022. Covering Forming Method. 
Baldwin Rubber Co., assignee of H. 
M. Pryale, S. C. Clark and W. S. 
Vrooman, co- 2° a aging all of Pon- 
tiac, Mich., 

372; 028. Curviform ‘Hollow Felt Arti- 
cle. Brown Co., assignee of M. O. 
Schur, both of Berlin, N: Ft U.S. A: 

372,029. Chlorinated Rubber Solution 
Processing. Canadian Industries, 
Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of 
J. P. Baxter, Widnes, Lancashire, and 
T. N. Montgomery and J. G. Moore, 
both of Runcorn, Cheshire, co-inven- 
tors, both in England. 

372,077. Rubber Tape. S. W. Alderfer, 
inventor, and E. D. Andrews, as- 
signee of one-half, both of Akron, O., 


Ui :S A 

372,249. Wheel nx . A. Lyon, Al- 
lenhurst, le ae oe 

372,329. Writing ta chine Platen. 
Huntington Rubber Mills, assignee 
of J. W. Heitman, both of Portland, 
Ofer U.S.A. 

372,376. Elastic Thread. R. Pickles, 
Burnley, and J. Pickles, Fence, co- 
inventors, both in England. 


United Kingdom 


474,979. Chlorinating Rubber. 
Pratt and R. Handley. 

475,034. Treating Rubber. T. A. Clay- 
ton (United States Rubber Products, 


Inc.). 
475,503. Rubber Crumb. B. D. Porritt 
G. W. 


and W. H. Willott. 

475,737. Coating Processes, 
Worrall and Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd. 

475,832. Molding Gas Masks. J. J. V. 
Armstrong (Fatra Akciova Spolec- 
nost). 

475,980. Molding Gas Masks. 
Akciova Spolecnost. 


D:D: 


Fatra 


476,073. Creaming Latex. Rubber Pro- 
ducers Research Association. (E. 
Rhodes and C. Sekaran). 


476,137. Orthopedic Shoe Insert. At- 
las Ago Chemische Fabrik A.G. 

476,163. India Rubber. A. J. Borst. 

476,205. Molding Rubber Articles. M. 
Samuel. 

476,282. Molding Hollow Balls. F. C. 
Dalmau. 


Germany 


656,714. Reclaiming Old Rubber. B. 
G. Calise, Paris, France. Represented 
by G. Breitung and H. Marsch, both 
of Berlin. 

656,924. Covering Suction Rolls with 
Rubber, Etc. Dominion Engineering 
Works, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., Canada. 
Represented by G. Knoth, Hamburg. 





CHEMICAL 


United States 


2,108,339. Rubber-Metallic Lead Com- 
position, M. P. Kirk and I. H. Gran- 
cell, both of Los Angeles, Calif. 

2,108,387. Insulating Composition. N. 
Nardelli, Florence, Italy. 

2,108,782. Accelerators. *R. L. Sibley, 
Nitro, W. Va., assignor, by mesne as- 
signments, to Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

2,109,164. Rubber Preservative. A. M. 
Clifford, Cuyahoga Falls, O., assignor 
to Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

2,109,165. Rubber Preservative. 5 
Cramer, Cuyahoga Falls, O., assignor 
to W ingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

2,109,299. Rubber Hydrochloride. 5. 
G. Moore, Runcorn, England, as- 
signor to Imperial Chemical Indus- 


tries, Ltd., a corporation of Great 
Britain. 

2,109,495. Rubber Derivatives. E. M. 
Marks, Lansdowne, assignor to At- 
lantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, 
both in Pa. 

2,109,661. Latex Composition. G. P. 


Davis, Bondi Beach, Australia. 
a 662, Rubber-Cement Compositions. 
P. Davis, Bondi Beach, Australia. 

2169, 663. Rubber Asphaltic Com- 
pounds. G. P. Davis, Bondi Beach, 
Australia. 

2,109,698. Vulcanizing Agent. M. W. 
Marman, Nitro, W. Va., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

2,109,948. Vulcanized Latex Composi- 
tions. R. R. Olin, Akron, assignor 
to alien Ball Co., Elyria, both 


in O. 

2,110,070. Coating Composition. R. 
Morgan, Drexel Hill, Pa., assignor to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

2,110,374. Adhesives. H. A. Winkel- 
mann and E. W. Moffett, Chicago, 
Ill., assignors to Marbon Corp., a 
corporation of Del. 

2,110,539. Coating Composition. A. J. 
Weiss, Mineola, assignor to Vulcan 
Proofing Co., New York, both in 
Ney 
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2,110,834. Accelerator. L. Orthner, 
Leverkusen - on-the- Rhine, and E. 
Zaucker, Cologne - Mulheim-on-the- 
Rhine, assignors to I, G. Farbenin- 
dustrie A.G., Frankfurt a.M., all in 
Germany. 

2,111,058. 
H. A. Winkelmann, assignor to Mar- 
bon Corp., both of Chicago, III. 


Dominion of Canada 


371,932 and 371,933. Rubber Preserva- 
tive. Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., assignee of R. L. Sibley, 
Nitro, W. Va. 

372,042. Rubber Derivatives. 
Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., assignee of D. F. Twiss 
and F. A. Jones, co-inventors, both of 
Birmingham, England. 

372,184. Modified Rubber Hydrochlo- 
rides. Marbon Corp., assignee of H. 
A. nn both of Chicago, IIL, 
1: S: 

372,284. _ ne Hydrochloride. Mar- 
bon Corp., Chicago, IIl., formerly the 
Marbo Products Corp.. assignee of 
Marsene Corp. of America, Gary, 
Ind., assignee of E. Gebauer-Fuel- 
negg, Evanston, IIl., and E. W. Mof- 


Dunlop 


fett, Gary, Ind., co-inventors, all in 
the U. S. A. 
United Kingdom 

476,269. Brominated Rubber. Rubber 
Producers Research Association, G. 
Martin, W. S. Davey, and H. 
Baker. 

476,281. Rubber Derivatives. Texaco 
Development Corp. 

476,365. Coating Compositions. Win- 
terbottom Book Cloth Co., Ltd., G. 


E. Pilkington, and T. L. Dale. 
476,639. Resist Compositions for Tex- 
tiles. British Celanese, Ltd., and G. 
Rivat. 
476,838. Accelerators. Wingfoot Corp. 
476,864. Cork-Adhesive Compositions. 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc. 





GENERAL 


United States 
2,108,031. Electrical Connecting De- 
vice. H. C. Acuff, Knoxville, Tenn. 
2,108,205. Breast Pad. E. L. Martin, 


Drexel Hill, Pa. 

2,108,216. Rare Gas Salvaging Device. 
L. C. Stringer, Chicago, IIl., assignor 
to Electronics Supply Corp., a cor- 
poration of Del. 

2,108,217. Tube Cutter. L. C. Stringer, 
Chicago, IIl., assignor to Electronics 
Supply Corp. a corporation of Del. 


2,108,218. Smoking Device. H. C. 
Stultz, Washington, D. C. 

2,108,233. Croquette Molder. C. W. 
Pudlich, San Diego, Calif. 

2,108,256. Breathing Apparatus. J. B. 
Dym, assignor to Mine Safety Appli- 


ances Co., both of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
2,108,406. Tire. H. T. Kraft, assignor 
to General Tire & Rubber Co., both 


of Akron, O. 
2,108,439. Shoe. L. H. L’Hollier, Wal- 


tham, assignor to Hood Rubber Co., 
Inc., Watertown, both in Mass. 

2,108,461. Hose Supporter. D. P. Wil- 
liams, Boston, Mass. 

2,108,481. Writing Board. FE. J. Gerety, 
Bronx, N. Y., assignor to McBee Co., 
Athens, O. 

2,108,521. Truss. A. R. Bell, assignor 
to W. H. Horn & Bro., Inc., both 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sheet Material Composition, 


2,108,572. Rubber Overshoe Wearplate. 
G. H. Wilkinson, Windsor, Canada. 
2,108,635. Ignition Plug Shield. C. B. 
Aiken, New York, N. Y., and T. Dur- 
fee, E. Orange, N. J., assignors to 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc, 
New York, N. Y. 

2,108,650. Overshoe. E. F. Casey, as- 
signor to Converse Rubber Co., both 
of Malden, Mass., 


2,108,656. Overshoe. J. de Noronha, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
2,108,658. Overshoe. E. W. Dunbar, 


Hudson, assignor to Cambridge Rub- 
ber Co., Cambridge, both in Mass. 
2,108,669. Toy Gun. F. L. Johnson, 

Akron, O. 

2,108, 719. Hair Waver. W. S. Lewis, 
assignor to Murle Co., both of Cleve- 
land, O. 

2,108,722. 
tant vc recaeine H. 


Laminated Corrosion Resis- 
Miedel, Frankfurt 


a.M., Germany, assignor to American 
Lurgi Corp., New York, N.Y. 
2,108,727. Mop. K. S. Rogers, Niles 


Township, assignor to Niles Metal- 
craft Co., Niles, both in Mich. 

2,108,759. Gasoline Dispensing Nozzle. 
G. W. Turman, assignor to Gates 
Rubber Co., both of Denver, Colo. 

2,108,894. Slip Construction. F. Kopp, 
Brooklyn, and L. Morris, Mt. Ver- 
non, both in N. Y. 

2,108,907. Plug. E. J. Te Pas, Rocky 
River, assignor to W. A. Frantz. 
Cleveland Heights, both in O. 

2,108,911. Fountain Pen. FE. Wetzel, 
Haltingen, Bade, Germany. 

2,108,923. Stocking. L. H. Mendelsohn, 
Paterson, N. J. 

2,108,973. Tire. D. Parkinson, Sutton 
Coldfield, England, assignor to Dun- 
lop Tire & Rubber Corp., a corpora- 


tion of N. Y. 
2,109,059. Syringe. M. E. Burke, Mad- 
A. B. 


ison, Wis. 

2,109,134. Surgical Appliance. 
Kendrick, E. Orange, N. J., assignor 
to J. R. Kendrick Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

2,109,171. Cord Demonstrator. P. S. 
Gould, Akron, O., assignor to Wing- 
foot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 


2,109,180. Shoe Construction. M. Mo- 
hun, San Mateo, Calif. 
2,109,280. Garment Support. S. Bach, 


Essen, Germany. 

2,109,343. Suspenders. 
x ork, N. 

2,109,368. High Voltage Bushing. FE. 
D. Eby, Pittsfield, Mass., assignor to 
a Electric Co., a corporation of 

2,109,374. Nursing Bottle Closure. J. 


H. Reiter, New 


Little, Warwick, assignor to Davol 
Rubber Co., Providence, both in R. I. 
2,109,383. Tire. J. Gallardo, Santa 


Tecla, El Salvador. 

2,109.467. Cap Mechanism for Treating 
Felled Green Timber. M. M. Clap- 
shaw, Portland, Ore., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Mineralized- 
Cell Wood Preserving Co., Seattle, 


Wash. 
2,109,691. Tire. >: 
France. 


Paris, 

2,109,815. Valve Operating Mechanism. 
F. C. Best, assignor to Packard Mo- 
tor Car Co., both of Detroit, Mich. 

2,110,056. Undergarment. P. H. Rob- 
bins, assignor to Poirette Corsets, 
Inc., both of New York, N. Y. 

2,110,084. Ball Game. R. Heimers, 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 

Tubbs, Coral 


2110:183; Mall. . i, - I. 
Gables, Fla. 

Cleaning Device. J. A. Wis- 

ner. Baltimore. Md. 


d’Avguesvives, 


2,110,188. 
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2,110,225. Rubber Article. G. G. Ha- 
vens, Detroit, Mich., assignor to 
United States Rubber Products, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

2,110,226. Rubber Covered Chain. CC. 
L. Hill, Plainfield, assignor to C. T. 
Dickey, Elizabeth, both in N. J. 

2,110,294. Slide Comb. E. A. Gessner, 
Ellerbek/Rellingen, Germany. 

2,110,315. Dental Appliance. E. Wolf- 
son, Jersey City, N. J. 

2,110,450. Hydrometer. H. W. Mitch- 
ell, assignor to E. A. Stromberg, both 
of Chicago, III. 

2,110,457. Undersea Cable System. J. 
F. Wentz, assignor to Bell Telephone 
<1. decal Inc., both of New York, 


2,110,458. Electric Conductor Wire 
Connection Cap. W. A. Applegate, 
San Diego, Calif. 

2,110,634. Sandblast Nozzle. A. Reh- 
mann, Berlin-Charlottenburg, Ger- 
many. 

2,110,785. Chlorinated Rubber Products. 
J. P. Baxter, Widnes, England, as- 
signor to Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., a corporation of Great 
Britain. 


J. V. Ferriot, as- 


2,110,839. Footwear, 
Inc., both 


signor to Ferriot Bros., 
of Akron, O. 

2,110,868. Paste. Dispenser. W. H. 
Coates, Montreal, P. O., Canada. 

2,110,872. Elastic Band Construction. 
W. Forstner, Irvington, N. J., as- 
signor to Forstner Chain Corp., a 
corporation of N. 

2,110,928. Nursing Bottle. I. R. De 
Buys, New Orleans, La. 

2,110,951. Shoulder Pads.  S. 
London, England. 


Frais, 


2,110,993. Storage Battery. L. E. Law- 
rence, La Grange Park, IIl.. assignor 
to Western Electric Co., Inc., New 


York, N. Y. 

2,111,017. Door Check. R. H. Wright, 
Cieveland Heights, O. 

2,111,020. Bait. J. A. Arbogast, 


©. 

2,111,053. Belt Fastener. J. C. Olsen, 
assignor to Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 
both of Chicago, III. 


Akron, 


2,111,168. Diaphragm. JT. Chansor, 
Park Place, Ore. 
2.111.171. Hair Curler. V. A. Conklin. 


Whittier. Calif. 

2,111,205. Composite Sheet Article. JT. 
B. Catlin, Anpleton, assignor to Pa- 
ner Patents Co.. Neenah. both in Wis. 

2.111.238. Tooth Brush. W. H. Doyle, 


White Plains. N. Y. 
2,111,255. Hosiery Fabric. A. F. Ver- 
beek, Oberlungwitz, Germany. as- 


signor to Kalio. Inc., New York, N. Y. 
2,111,353. Knit Cuff. W. H. Berrv, Al- 

bany, assignor to Ashe Mfg. Corp.., 

Rensselaer, both in N. Y. 

2,111,358. Swimming Sleeve. V. V. 
Crockett, Wauwatosa, Wis. 

2,111,409. Electric Cable. C. H. Sea- 
berg, Stratford, Conn., assignor to 
—" Electric Co., a corporation of 

2,111,458. Vehicle Top. A. McHargue, 
Brazil, Ind. 

2,111,472. Elastic Knit Fabric. W. J. 
Horn, assignor to W. H. Horn & 
Bro., Inc., both of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dominion of Canada 


371,922. Receptacle Cap. Crown Cork 
& Seal Co., Inc., assignee of C. E. 
McManus, both of Baltimore, Md. 

371,938. Surface Decorating Machine, 
Oxford Varnish Corp., assignee of L. 
V. Casto. both of Detroit. Mich., and 
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G. von Webern, E. W. Hamant and 
O. D. King, all of Dayton, co-in- 
ventors, both in the U. S. 


371,974. Wiper Element. R ‘A. Rod- 
rick, Akron, O., U. S. A 

371,978. Spark Plug. Er V. Taylor, 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 

372,021. Athletic Protective Device. 


Baldwin Rubber Co., assignee of H. 
M. Pryale, both of Pontiac, Mich., 
WS: AY 

372,040. Garment Supporter. A. J. 
Donahue Corp., Milford, assignee of 
J. Jacobs, Bridgeport, both in Conn., 
GS: AG 

372,090. Spark Plug. C. G. Peal 
Binghampton, Ny. 9; 

372,195. Tooth Brush. Sunbiorse Co., 
Ltd., Ravenhurst, Ont., assignee of 
Bristol- Myers Co., New York, N. Y 
0 ee Orig. 1. "Herrick, Westfield. 

N. J., J. P. Hardie, Hartsdale, and A. 
Cobb, Jr., Bronxville, both in N. Y., 
co-inventors, all in the U. S. A. 

372,205. Rail Wheel. Transit Research 
Corp., assignee of C. Gordon, both of 
New York, N. Y¥.,. U.S.A. 

372,219. Perforating Device. F. Kienzle, 
Meissen/Elbe, Saxony, inventor, and 
Maschinenfabrik Buckau R. Wolf 
A.G., Magdeburg, assignee of one- 
half of the interest, both in Germany. 

372,227. Body Molding Garment. H. 
A. and M. E. Smith, co-inventors, 
both of Fairfield, Conn., U. S. A. 

372,236. Nursing Nipple. C. E. Church, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

372,290. Textile Fabric. United States 
Rubber Co., New York, assignee of 
P. Adamson, Rye, both in N. Y. 

372,362. Rubber Spring. Wingfoot 
Corp., Wilmington, Del., assignee of 
E. E. Ellies, Akron, O., both in the 
U.S. A 

372,408. Windshield Wiper. M. V. 
Ward, London, England. 


United Kingdom 


473,878. Microphones. Standard Tele- 
phones & Cables, Ltd. 

473,925. Taps. C. E. Lehman. 

473,936. Loud-Speakers. General Elec- 
tric Co., Ltd., A. Jones, and S. Little- 


more. 
474,090. Strainers, (Can- 
Brit- 


C. Morfey 
field Rubber Co.). 

474,140. High-Tension Switches. 
ish Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. 


474,354. Stoppers. J. F. Hans (Ver- 


einigte Aluminiumfabriken  Ristau, 
Pieper, & Co., Ges.). 
474,450. Electric Surlechee, C.J: and 
S.C. Evans: 
474,484. Typewriters. H. P. Pallesen. 
474,492. Draught-Excluders. J. Allen. 
474,561. Collapsible Tubes. H. Quitt- 


ner. 
474,588. Tires. United States Rubber 
Products, Inc. 


474,639. Resilient Mounting. H. C. 


ord. 

474,694. Shirt Cuffs. W. Meisler. 

474,702. Tires. Wingfoot Corp. 

474,714. Endless-Track Vehicles. Mor- 
ris Commercial Cars, Ltd. (J. W. 
Christie). 

474,744. Vent Pegs. W. Ide. 

474,749. Darning Appliances, G. F. 
Crusha. 

474,844. Petrol Tank Closures. S. C. 
and H. B. Westwood. 

474,882. Stockings. R. L. Lyon. 

474,886. Apparatus for Purifying and 
Imparting Special Properties to 
Water. Chemische Fabrik Petunia 
Ges. and K. Pfeiffer. 

475,050. Spring Upholstery. H. Am- 
brose and Len, Ltd, 


475,071. Wrist Straps. A. Wilson. 

475,087. Gas Mask Filters. E. F. and 
R. I. Bourcey. 

475,148. Filling Nozzles. R. White. 

475,153. Resilient Mounting. L, Thiry. 

475,171. Device to Remove Shoes from 
Lasts. Bata Akciova Spolecnost. 

475,201. Card for Attaching Articles. 


A. G. Barrett and John Bull Rubber 
Co: itd: 


475,202. Diaphragm Pumps. A. G. 
Morris and T. C. Riggs. 
475,223. Undergarments. F. J. Cleve- 


land (Boston Knitting Mills, Inc.). 

475,242. Apparatus for Whipping 
Cream. Inter Brevex A.G. and J. Erz- 
inger. 

475, 303. Coated Fabrics. Vereenigd 
Industrieel Bezit Veritex N. 

475,299. Thermionic Valve Containers. 


A. Astley. 

475,301. Bag-Lined Cartons. R. M. 
Bergstein. 

475,355. Chocolate Mold Cleaner. H. 


Le Cerf & Cie., Ges., and H. Le Cerf. 

475,364. Couplings. F. A. Ross. 

bad cs Rubber Threads. T. L. Shep- 
erd. 

475,408. Tables Combined with Seats. 
O. Serafinowicz. 

475,428. Sifter. Head, Wrightson, & 
Co., Ltd., W. I. Wrightson, and A. 
J. Wass. 

475,447. Erasers. H. A. Coombs, Ltd., 
and H. N. Coombs. 

475,462. Brushes. N. Kutz. 

475,499. Converters. Demag A.G. 

475,524. Vibration Dampers. Andre 
(Components), Ltd., and V. A. Trier. 

be Elastic Wheels. Quadrex 

or 

475, 636. Sheet Feeder. Adrema Ma- 
schinenbauges. 

~~ Filing Machines, Briggs Mfg. 

Pipe IR: 


‘oO. 
475,733. Damping Machines. 
Burgess. 

475,760. Stockings. Scott & Williams, 


nc. 
475,777. Tube Couplings. United Flex- 


ible Metallic Tubing Co., Ltd., and 
H. W. Bingley. 
475,778. Vehicle Doors. Soc. Anon. 


Des Usines Chausson. 
475,796. Stuffing-Box Packing. D. W. 
Sessions and Sessions & Co. 
475,800. Garters. L. F. Birkett. 


475,803. Miners’ Helmets. R. A. Bath- 
gate. 

475,823. Knitted Fabrics. L. Mellersh- 
Jackson. 


475,863. Valves. K. Alt. 

475,916. Presses for Molding Tiles. E. 
B. Collingham and C. J. A. Owen. 
475.923. Railway Vehicle Undercar- 

riages. FP. Algrain. 
475,984. Sand-Blast Nozzle. F. R. Tate 
(General Engineering Co., Inc.). 
475,987. Vehicle Wheels. Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., and B. W. D. Lacey. 
476,019. Rolling Ring Packing. Hardy, 
ne Und Giesserei A.G., 


eb. 

476,051. Starting-Barriers. A. J. and 
H. B. Finnis. 

476,062. Pipe Joints. G. Bray & Co., 


Ltd., and G. Bray. 


476,063. Perspiration-Absorbing De- 
vices. G. M. Simpson. 
476.084. Upholstery Cleaner. F. U. 


Von Schrader. 
476.146. Paving Blocks. 


Pirelli. 

476,149. Hinges. W. F. Herold, and 
Bassick Co. 

476,176. Mercury Switches, A. Cianchi. 

476.196. Brassieres. E. Wilkens ,and 
D. R. P. Walther. 
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476,197. Bust Improvers. S. D. Ryall. 

476,207. Batteries. Chloride Electrical 
Storage Co., Ltd. 

476,251. Face Masks. J. O. Martyn. 

476,267. Apparatus for Sensitizing Car- 
_ Tissue. S. B. Davenport and A. 
avio. 


476,274. Bookmarkers. R. S. Man- 


zardo. 


476,327. Impregnated Fiber-Board, A. 
R. Wylie. 
476,333. Plywood. J. A. Biddlecombe 


and W. A. Brockbank. 


476,438. Arch Supports. F. B. Dehn 
(Hood Rubber Co., Inc.). 
476,456. Wearing Apparel. Martin- 


White, Ltd., 
476,468. Needle Threaders. 
and Nordex, Ltd. 


and J. F. White. 
P. Astruck 


476,532. Vehicle Wheels. Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd. 
476,551. Corset Stiffeners. E. K. M. 


Burckhardt and F. O. Steeg (trading 
as Burckhardt & Co.). 

476,555. Electrolytic Condensers. G. 
C. Gaut, D. Swaddle, and Plessey Co., 
Ltd. 

476,580. Hair Cutters. H. G. Baum- 
garten. 

476,617. Electrolytic Condensers. Du- 
bilier Condenser Co., Ltd. 

476,659. Cushions. United States Rub- 
ber Products, Inc. 

476,678. Cushions. F. 


son. 


S. I. Werners- 


476,710. Coffee Percolator Washing 
Apparatus. L. L. Kime. 

476,768. Dishwashing Racks. Phillips 
Rubber Soles, Ltd., and G. F. Eyles. 
476,807. Fastenings. Silentbloc, Ltd., 

and T. B. Andre. 
476,812. Percussive Tools. FE. Becker. 


476,944. Back Rests. Tan-Sad Chair 
o., Ltd., and A. H. Gabb. 


Co. 
477,040. Bearings. T. Parker. 





TRADE MARKS 
United States 


354,435. Naugahyde. Upholstery Ma- 
terial. United States Rubber Prod- 
ucts, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

354,485. “Adjusto.” Trusses and truss 
pads. Ohio Truss Co., Cincinnati, O. 


354,526. Representation of a label con- 
taining a shield with a representation 
of a mortar and pestle and a cross 
and the word: “Romeos.” Prophy- 
lactic goods. Aronab Products Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

354,626. Ex-Cello’s, Prophylactic goods. 
Killian Mfg. Co., Akron, O. 

354,627. Representation of a man tapping 
a rubber tree, and a triangle with the 
letters “LES” between six smaller tri- 


angles. Prophylactic goods. L. E. 
Shunk Latex Products, Inc., Akron, 
O. 

354,645. Ribgripper. Tires and tubes. 
Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, 
O. 

354,731. Representation of a ring and 


a circle inside containing the letters 


“CC S.” Jar rings. Crown Cork & 
Seal Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
354,853. Even-Lure. Retread molds, 


air spreaders, etc. Kite Mold Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

354,866. Vulcameter. Dial indicators. 
General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

354,872. Representation of two archers 
on a bridge and the words: “Archer 
Brand.” Raincoats. Archer Rubber 
Co., Milford, Mass. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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“The Vanderbilt News.” March-April, 
1938. R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 230 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 22 pages. The 
leading article in this issue, “Tinting 
Strength and Aging of White Pig- 
ments,” points out the relative tinting 
effectiveness as measured by the Hig- 
gins colorimeter of two Vanderbilt ti- 
tanium pigments, Rayox and Raycal, as 
compared with zinc sulphide and litho- 
pone. The effect of oxygen bomb aging 
on tensile strength and of sunlight ex- 
posure on tinting strength, chalking, 
and sun-checking are also studied. In 
addition the results of comparative tests 
on coated fabrics, cured in sulphur 
chloride vapors, are shown, The second 
article in this issue discusses the effect 
of manganese on aging in latex and dry 
rubber mixes, with physical test results 
showing the protective value of Age- 
Rite White and Age-Rite Alba. An- 
other article, “Effect of Free Sulphur 
on Corrosion of Metals,” presents a 
study of twelve metals aged in contact 
with two rubber compounds. The issue 
is concluded with an article on “Deter- 
mination of Sulphur in Rubber Com- 
pounds” and formulas with test data for 
oil resistant and low compression com- 
pounds. 


“Vansul Color Chart.” Supplement 
Sheet No. 1. Vansul, Inc., Englewood, 
N. J. Rubber samples, mounted on this 
chart, show the coloring effect of Van- 
sul master-batch colors in rubber com- 
pounds. Colors shown on the chart in- 
clude: bright yellow, magenta rose, vio- 
let, blue, and bright green. These col- 
ors are claimed to be non-bleeding and 
non-migrating, excellent for all cures, 
and permanent toward light. 


“Willing to Certify Sources of Supply 
of Commodities Covered by Com- 
mercial Standards.” Division of Codes 
and Specifications, National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C. 78 pages. 
This letter circular (LC 277a) lists, 
under the commodity in question, 
manufacturers who are willing to certi- 
fy to purchasers, upon request, that 
their product complies with the re- 
quirements and tests of certain com- 
mercial standards. The present list of 
“willing to certify” manufacturers has 
been revised to September 1, 1937, and 
among others includes manufacturers 
of: cotton cloth for rubber and pyroxy- 
lin coating, hospital rubber sheeting, 
and surgeons’ rubber and latex gloves. 
Printed copies of commercial stand- 
ards which are set up by the industry 
itself may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D>. <<. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Bulletin No. 507.” 
Waterbury, Conn. This _ publication 
describes Bristol’s complete line of 
round-chart Pyromaster potentiometers, 
including recorders, recorder indicators, 
and dial indicators. Information is 
given regarding Bristol instruments as 
air-operated controllers with the free- 
vane principle and as_ electrically- 
operated with Unitact-type control. The 
latter, which is applicable only to the 
Pyromaster, provides for closer con- 
trol, free from chattering at the contact 
points. 


The Bristol Co., 


“Flame Hardening.” The Linde Air 
Products Co., 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 12 pages. This booklet 
describes in detail a process for hard- 
ening iron or steel whereby the surface 
of a quench-hardening ferrous material 
is locally heated by means of an oxy- 
acetylene flame and then rapidly 
quenched. In addition the advantages 
of flame hardening are covered, and 
flame hardening applications are briefly 
described and illustrated. 


“List of Inspected Fire Protection 
Appliances.” January, 1938. Under- 
writers Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, III. 
144 pages. This revised list covers ma- 
terials, products, and equipment used 
in connection with fire prevention. 
General information on construction 
and tests are given, and approved sup- 
pliers are listed with details as to the 
individual marking of each supplier 
where applicable. Among the appli- 
ances listed is a wide variety of rubber 
hose. The booklet is concluded with an 
alphabetical index of the inspected 
appliances, 


“Preliminary 1938 Edition of Acci- 
dent Facts.” National Safety Council, 
Chicago, Ill. 8 pages. This pamphlet, 
subject to revision upon receipt of 
later information, contains facts and 
figures on the 1937 accident totals in 
this country. In addition to totals the 
figures present statistics on the follow- 
ing types of accidents: motor vehicle, 
occupational, railroad, aviation, and 
home. According to these figures, acci- 
dents were responsible for approxi- 
mately 106,000 deaths during 1937, a 
4% decline from the 1936 total of 
110,248. Occupational deaths went up 
6% last year to a total of 19,000—just 
1,000 more than in 1936. The increase 
over 1936 was accompanied by some 
increase in employment, although the 
extent is not definitely known. Motor 
vehicle accidents were responsible for 
39,700 deaths in 1937; while fatal acci- 
dents in the home totaled 32.000. 





“Symposium on Consistency.” Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, 260 
S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 73 
pages. This symposium, a critical dis- 
cussion on present-day practices in con- 
sistency measurement, was presented at 
the 1937 A.S.T.M. annual meeting by 
Committee E-1 on Methods of Testing. 
Comprising nine technical papers, the 
publication includes a discussion of 
theoretical background and _ existing 
nomenclature and considers the possi- 
bilities of standardization. The papers 
cover a cross-section of engineering 
materials for which the measurement of 
consistency, plasticity, viscosity, and re- 
lated properties is important. Among 
the materials discussed are: asphalts, 
coal tar, petroleum products and lubri- 
cants, rubber and rubber compounds, 
and plastics. The paper, “Consistency 
Measurement of Rubber and Rubber 
Compounds” by J. H. Dillon and L. V. 
Cooper, discusses the methods of ‘test 
and instruments used for determining 
the rheological properties of rubber and 
points out the complexity of the rheo- 
logical problem for this material. 
Copies of this publication can be ob- 
tained from A.S.T.M, headquarters at 
85¢ each. 


“Foreign Commerce and Navigation 
of the United States for the Calendar 
Year 1936.” Vol. 1. United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 441 pages. This 
volume contains statistical tables of im- 
ports into the United States for the 
year 1936. The statistics are presented 
in three sections: (1) imports for con- 
sumption by articles and countries with 
rates of duty and calculated amounts of 
duty collected 1936: (2) imports for 
consumption by articles and customs 
districts 1936; and (3) import trade of 
the United States with the world by 
countries and articles for the years 
1935-36. 

Statistics of rubber imports, unmanu- 
factured and manufactured, are dealt 
with in the first section on pages 69 
to 74. Unmanufactured rubber covered 
includes: latex, guayule, other crude 
rubber (Hevea, Caucho, etc.), gutta 
percha, balata, pontianak, reclaim, and 
scrap. Manufactured articles include: 
tires and tubes, footwear, toys, hard 
rubber goods, mechanicals, and drug- 
gists’ sundries. 

In the customs districts section rub- 
ber is treated on pages 329 to 330. The 
volume is completed by a suitable in- 
dex. Export statistics are contained in 
Volume II of this book, not reviewed 
here. 
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“1938 Year Book.” The Tire & Rim 
Association, Inc., Cleveland, O. 109 
pages. This revised book presents the 
latest standards and recommendations 
of The Tire & Rim Association, Inc., 
regarding: loads and inflations for tires, 
rim contours, tire and rim combinations, 
valve equipment, etc. All the data are 
in convenient indexed and tabulated 
form. The book classifies tires into the 
following groups: passenger cars, truck 
and bus, motorcycle, agricultural, grad- 
ing and excavating, industrial, and air- 
plane. 


“Natural Laws Applied to Produc- 
tion.” Mathews Conveyer Co., Ellwood 
City, Pa. 32 pages. Illustrated. This 
is a revised edition of a similar book- 
let issued last spring and is an outline, 
with references to past events, of the 
development of the “continuous flow” 
principle of handling materials. 


“1937 A.S.T.M. Proceedings.” Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials, 260 
S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 2072 
pages. The 1937 proceedings are pub- 
lished in two parts: Part I comprises 
committee reports and new and re- 
vised A.S.T.M. tentative standards; 
Part II contains all technical papers 
including the Marburg lecture on 
plastics. Parts I and II of the pro- 
ceedings can be purchased at $5.50 each 
in stiff paper cover; $6, cloth; and $7, 
half-leather, from A.S.T.M. head- 
quarters. 


“For Uitimate Economy and Results 
in Ball and Pebble Mill Operation.” 
Paul O. Abbe, Inc., Little Falls, N. J. 
20 pages. This booklet, of special in- 
terest to every ball and pebble user, 
contains a summary of practical meth- 
ods to be employed in proportioning 
materials and grinding mediums, and 
discusses the principles of operating the 
mills. 





BOOK REVIEW 


“Principles of Organic Chemistry.” 
H. P. Starck. Chemical Publishing Co. 
of N. Y., Inc., 148 Lafayette St., New 
York, N. Y., 1938. Cloth, 5% by 73%4 
inches, 664 pages. Index. Price $5. 

This work, which is not claimed to be 
exhaustive, is quite elementary and pre- 
sents the underlying principles of 
organic chemistry with the purpose of 
giving a sound basis for further study 
in specialized fields. The author has 
attempted to avoid complexity in the 
earlier parts of the book, thus enabling 
the reader to follow the logical se- 
quence of the subject matter unham- 
pered by the early necessity of master- 
ing complex compounds. 

The book is divided into two parts: 
Part I, the larger section, deals with 
the theoretical aspects of the subject; 
Part II, the practical section, serves to 
supplement Part I and includes tests, 
observations, estimations, and prepara- 
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RUBBER BIBLIOGRAPHY 


EXPERIMENT IN THE RATIONAL DETER- 
MINATION OF THE CROWNING OF CALENDER 
Rotts. G. Ardichvili, Kautschuk, Feb., 
1938, pp. 23-25. (To be continued.) 

ANTI-CORROSION PAINTS FOR CHEMICAL 
Factories. Advantages of Synthetic 
Resins and Chlorinated Rubber. A. Jones 
Ind. Chem., 13, 486-87, (1937). 

Is BLracK AMORPHOUS oR Is IT CrySTAL- 
LINE CARBON, HENCE FINELY DISPERSED 
GRAPHITE? W. Esch, Kautschuk, Feb., 
1938, pp. 20-31. 

COAGULATION OF THE LATEX OF HEVEA 
Brasiviensis. N. H. van Harpen, A'ch. 
Rubber Cultuur, 21, pp. 63-137 (1937). 

NAMING SYNTHETIC: RuBBERS. F. Jacobs, 
Caoutchouc & gutta-percha, Feb. 15, 1938, 
Di 30s 

Viscosiry OF RuBBER SoLuTIONS. L. G. 
Akobjanoff, Caoutchouc & gutta-percha, 
Feb. 15, 1938, pp. 36-37. (Conclusion. ) 

EXPERIMENTS ON SHOES WITH SOLES 
PERMITTING AND PREVENTING VENTILA- 
TION. R. Nitsche and W. Weisswange, 
Kunststoffe, Feb., 1938, pp. 31-34. 

Basic RUBBER QUOTAS AND THE Fu- 
TURE. R. H. Wright, Rubber Age (Lon- 
don), Mar., 1938, pp. 4-5. 

OppanoL B. Rubber Age (London), 
Mar., 1938, pp. 7-9, 11. 

RuBBER IN THE MODERN TANNERY. J. 
Trevor, Rubber Age (London), Mar., 
1938, pp. 10, 13. 

WETTING AND WETTING AGENTS. II. 
Rubber Age (London), Mar., 1938, pp. 
11-13. 

NEOPRENE. Can. Chem. Proc. Ind., Feb., 
1938, p. 55. 

CALENDERING PRACTICE. 
J., Feb. 19, 1938, pp. 5-6, 14. 

MANURING THE Tropics, Jndia Rubber 
J., Feb. 19, 1938, pp. 8-9. 

DEsIGN OF RuBBER MIxINGs. India Rub- 
ber J., Feb. 19, 1938, p. 14; Feb. 26, p. 4. 

FLuip Power APPLICATION IN THE Rus- 
BER INpustrRY. M. E. Engebretson, Rub- 
ber Age (N. Y.), Mar., 1938, pp. 371-74. 

THE PROTEINS IN PRESERVED HEVEA 
Latex. C. Bondy and H. Freundlich, 
Rubber Age (N. Y.), Mar., 1938, pp. 
377-80. 

AUTOMATIC SHEETING Batreries. Bull. 
Rubber Growers’ Assocn., Feb., 1938, pp. 
87-88. 

INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, Bull. Rubber 
Growers’ Assocn., Feb., 1938, pp. 89-93. 

MEETING NEw Motorinc DEMANDS. G. 
P. Loomis, Jnd. Eng. Chem., (News Ed.), 
Mar. 10, 1938, pp. 130-33. 

HeAt-ResistING Corp. Textile World, 
Mar., 1938, pp. 60-61. 

PACKING RINGS FOR STUFFING BoxEs. 
W. Esch, Chem. Ztg., 61, 981-82, (1937). 


India Rubber 





tions. Each chapter is followed by a 
group of relevant questions, the nu- 
merical answers of which are to be 
found at the end of the book. In addi- 
tion to tables, the appendix contains a 
short article on the construction and 
use of the Svedberg ultra-centrifuge. 


PACKINGS AND JoINTINGS. J. Walker & 
Co., Ltd., Chem, Ind., 32-34, (1938). 

DETERMINATION OF TEARING RESISTANCE 
OF VULCANIZED RupBer. D. J. van Wijk, 
Kautschuk, Feb., 1938, pp. 26-29. 

Zinc Oxiwe. L. McNaughton, J. Oil 
Col. Chem. Assoc., 20, 380-88, (1937). 

CURRENT QUESTIONS ON ANTI-CORROSIVE 
AND ANTI-FOULING Suips Paints. E. 
Asser, Farben-Ztg., 42, 1190-92, (1937). 

DETERMINATION OF THE CALCIUM Car- 
BONATE CONTENT OF SOIL BY THE SCHEIB- 
LER METHOD. P. Bruin, Chem. Weekblad, 
34, 755-59, (1937). 

WaATER-LUBRICATED RUBBER BEARINGS. 
A. Fogg and S. A. Hunwicks, Jnst. Mech. 
Eng., Oct., 1937, Group I, pp. 95-100. 

SPECTRAL ANALYTICAL METHODS FoR IN- 
DUSTRIAL LABORATORIES. R. Ramb, Metall- 
zwirts., 16, 1102-07, (1937). 

LuTES AND CEMENTS USED IN THE 
HEAvy-CHEMICAL INpDustRY. H. D. Green- 
wood and F. C. Snelling, Chemistry & 
Industry, pp. 1152-54, (1937). 

Factice. F. Kirchhof, Chem. Ztg., 61, 
867-69, 886-88, (1937). 

QUALITIES oF SPONGE RUBBER AS A Ma- 
TERIAL FOR VIBRATION- AND SHOCK-DAMP- 
ING. C. W. Kosten and C. Zwikker, 
Physica, 4, 843-52, (1937). 

ABSORPTION OF WATER BY RusseR. II. 
Mixings Containing Reclaim. L. H. N. 
Cooper and H. A. Daynes, J. Rubber Res., 
15, 133-38, (1937). III. Storage of Cold- 
Vulcanized Rubber in Water and Salt So- 


lution. J. R. Scott, J. Rubber Res., 
6, 139-45, (1937). 
LATEX APPLICATIONS. F. T. Purkis, 


India Rubber J., 95, 25-31, (1938). 
Use oF BONE GLUE IN THE RUBBER IN- 
pustry. M. Sagajllo and I. Kotschedoff, 


Przemysl. Chem., 21, 273-79, (1937). 


POLYMERIZATION OF EMULSIFIED BuTA- 
DIENE. IV. Colloid-Chemical Properties 
of Polymerides. B. Dogadkin and M. 
Vinogradova, Kolloid. Shurn., 3, 129-42, 
(1937). 

INFLUENCE OF ARMY MECHANIZATION 
ON DEVELOPMENT OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER IN 
GERMANY. W. Philipps, Ver. Deut. Ing., 
81, 397-400, (1937). 

METHODS OF STUDYING ACCELERATED 
AGING OF RUBBERED FAgrics. Z. Karpinski, 
Przemysl. Chem., 21, 202-04, (1937). 

HARD RUBBER AS A LINING AND COovER- 
ING FOR CONSTRUCTIONAL PARTS OF ApP- 
PARATUS AND PLANT. E, Pallas, Gummi- 
Ztg., 51, 1240, (1937). 

Fats. XLIII. Synthesis of Elastic 
Factice-Like Substances from Fatty Acids. 
H. P. Kaufmann, E. Gindsberg, W. 
Rottig, and R. Salchow, Ber., 70, B., 
2519-35, (1937). 





United States Latex Imports 


Year Pounds Value 

Pe int atsseecausaw ead 44,469,504 $6,659,899 

Dib ce stncvaus class 51,934,040 10,213,670 
1938 

NN g vic kates ba van aadios 3,135,524 494,242 





Data from Leather and Rubber Division, United 
o—_ Department of Commerce, Washington, 
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Rubber Trade Inquiries No Inquiry on tires to compensate for the loss of 
2455 Supplier of machine which grinds sponge enten A . na < ¢ 5 
rubber to the consistency of sawdust. revenue said to have resulted from the 








The inquiries that follow have already been 2456 Manufacturer of rubber compositions suit- tax-exempt local production. 
answered; nevertheless they are of interest not able for making rubber molds for the 
only in showing the needs of the trade, but be- production of artificial stone castings, 
cause of the possibility that additional informa- ete. 
tion may be furnished by those who read them. 2457 Manufacturer of rubber door bumpers. 
The - Autor is therefore ylad to have those im- 2458 Manufacturer of dipped transparent teats 2 = 
teres communicate with him, for soothers and feeding bottle teats. SPAIN 
No. INQUIRY 





At the request of the General Coun- 
cil of the Chemical Industry, the De- 


FINLAND partment of Economics of the District 


of Catalonia has decreed, November 5, 


turer of coin mats. 
turer of squeegee rubber, near 





urer of syringe bulbs. 
turer of hospital sheeting and rub- 









































etd] ee ‘ oso » 72 3 . 
berized pane, ewe as supphed to the (Continued from page 72) 1937, the creation of the Economic Fed- 
2442 Manuiacturer of hard hacer ved pistol grips try is now ina position to meet foreign eration of the Rubber Industry. All 
2443 Manufacturer of coenas goat cushions. competition in this line and is therefore (Continued on page 86) 
2444 Manuracturer of rubber mats. contemplating the imposition of a tax 
2445 Manutacturer of rubber caster wheels. : 
244¢ Manutacturer of rubber suction cups. 
2447. Manufacturer of garden hose. 
2448 Manutacturer of rubber stair treads 
2449 Manufacturer of rubber tops for mucilage jn " Ra New York Quotations 
bottles. : i Tire Production Statisties 
2450 Suppler of rubber dipped metal chains. Ne 7 SE B 
2451 Manufacturer of liners for tread stock. Pneumatic Casings peed York outside market rubber 
2452 Manufacturer of solid rubber ball valves. —_———_ —_ — --——_—- quotations in cents per pound 
2453 Manufacturer of a circular saw that will Inventory Production Shipments Mar. 27 Feb. 23 Mar. 28, 
saw old tires. , eee +» 8,195,863 49,338,157 50,176,898 1937’ 1938 4938 
2 Supplier of material suitable for bonding 1936 ......., 11,114,399 58,116,349 55,362,739 
hnished rubber goods to metal. eae 10,767,799 55,284,415 55,466,329 Plantations 
1937 Rubber latex...gal. 92/93 55/56 49/50 
Bi: Keaton 11,377,015 4,980,174 4,509,240 Paras 
Feb. sess... 12,307,681 §,245,894 4,370,630 i ia 7 seis 
‘ Moar... css052< 12,448,167 5,915,575 5,787,051 iver fine....... 22% %4 vA 
British Malaya BS sista sh 12,628,872 5,729,869 §,560,453  Upriver fine.-..... Sg ke 
: : —_ May 5s0cese> 12,592:215 5,351,638 5,374,654 Priver Coarse ... % 8% 

An official cable from Singapore to the Mae yun 1772772) 12'528.780 $'330°238 S'3g¢974 | Upriver coarse ..*237@ © *13 *13% 
layan Information Agency, Malaya House, 57 8 11,654,114 4,291,660 5,190,107. Islands fine .. . 22% 11% 12 
Trafalgar Sa., London, W.C.2, England, gives td Foden gaps 10312835 3982781 4889200 Islands fine Rear *2034 #15 > *1514 
the following figures for February, 1938: ' Sit cee) 11,615,262 4'384°407 3°511°552 Acre, Bolivian fine 2234 12% 1214 
Rubber Exports: Ocean Shipments from Singa- Fane es Sohne 11.643.709 3.985.019 3.950.920 Acre, Bolivian fine *2934 *16 *16 
pore, Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham a eae: 10.963.469 3,119.5 5 3.776.775 Beni, Bolivian fine 23% 13% 13% 

i Se eee 10,767,799 2,958,575 3,156,383 Madeira fine ..... 2234 12% 12% 
atex, . 
Concentrated 1938 Caucho 
: Latex, Re- | a ae 10.987,967 2,743,174 2,489,589 Upper ball........ 16 834 8% 
Sheet vertex, and PED: cescccies 10,833,036 2,211,689 2,348,949 Upper ball........ *23% 713 *13% 
and Crepe Other Forms Koower hall .030:+:00:. 15 8% 8 
Rubber of Latex Inner Tubes e 

To Tons Tons — Pontianak 
oe Eienton oan Bore = rf Inventory Production Shipments Pressed block...... 10/25 15/32 13/30 
nited States ...-+.ee- <U, 2) 935 > 
Continent of Europe .. 12,984 408 936 III. 10lo8s203 $77287'853. Sxteze'gar © Cuayulle 
British possessions .... 1,079 Oe 1937 10,235,517 51.986.167 52.376.657 Duro, washed and 
Japan ..seeeeeeereeere 4,307 <j SNR eis sical Were. eee Red eSsciiescsec 16 12 1134 
Other countries ....... 385 1 1937 WeDEY ockascee'cw 17% 12% 1214 

FN * De. sawatwan 11,100,094 4,801,186 4,390,960 R ‘ : 

Tétale ccccscsccccces 47,757 1,142 Africans 

: : 2 Rio Nufiez ....... 22 16 13% 
Rubber Imports: Actual, by Land and Sea Black Kassai ..... 52 16 13% 
Wet Prime Niger flake. 29 25 23 
Rubber Gutta Percha 
Dry (Dry d 5 ‘ a ; : 
Rubber Weight) ee It2a2372  FONRON? « SOroens «Gutta Siak ....... 104 1444 1344 

From ons ons Oct. 22222111 1121027575 3.772.157 3,499,018 : maerets 5 s 
ONS ee ery ey 4,847 425 Bie sce oe 10'527:082  2'869:727 3°334'245 Red Macassar ....1.05/1.30 1.15/1.25 1.20/2.00 
Dutch Borneo ....+...+se+e. 1,530 31 Dec 10,235,517 2,382,415 2,859,309 Balata 
fava and ee aod Dutch Islands 163 = Fae ee gee Pe ne ene . - 

Sarawak .....ceeee0e ccsccee = 544 10 1938 Block, Ciudad 
British Borneo .....+++++++- 303 a er 10,198,198 2,387,858 2,342,452 ORWEE + 694 20% 32 « 29 
DRY or cng highatacies 363 a i See 10:161.093 2,105,299 2,106,629 | Manaos block .... 27 26 27 
ge henaneerdtene cane: | ON: tte 39 36 
‘ Gis Secses os 674 165 Amber Go dewses 40 39 36 
Ge caenie -0+200 ceeee 114 4 Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Associa. - 
am — pg eg Figures adjusted to represent 100% *Wa ashed and dried crepe. Shipments from 
Totals ..cccccecoees sccbsce Om0U9 1,215 of the industry. Brazil. 
Shipments of Crude Rubber from Producing Countries 
Malaya sa 
including 7 French Philippines 
Brunei and ; North . Indo- and South Mexican Grand 
Year Labuan N.E.L Ceylon India Burma Borneo Sarawak Siam China Total Oceania Africa. America Guayule Total 
TO CC ate 417,000 282,900 54,300 9,100 4,900 8,900 19,300 28,300 28,700 853,400 1,500* 5,000 12,200 500 872,600 
a .. 353.667 309.630 49,685 8,648 5,859 8.177 21,013 34,578 40,769 832,026 1,619 6,122 14,632 1,228 855,627 
SAS ees ey 469,960 431,646 70,359 9,777 7,232 13,213 25,922 35,551  43,3991,107,059 1,617 7,731 16,008 2,692 1,135,107 
1*# 

1937 
Ly cin on Guan 24 27.038 4,514 487 579 1,234 4,015 3,849 2,825 69,287 80 635 1,286 160 71,448 
SE eS ee 24.138 26.711 5,603 1,033 843 7 2,015 3,554 3.078 67,765 180 537 1,789 206 70,477 
ies, Bet Sa tao 40.138 40.710 7,049 5 1,149 1,239 1,425 3,873 3,173 99,641 181 472 1,792 13 102,222 
Se sn (exkuancens 41.696 32,903 3,419 627 5 196 1,899 2.095 86,941 124 574 1,546 190 89,375 
OO eee 33,929 38.360 4,607 445 562 778 2,238 2,887 84,548 98 676 1,057 182 86,561 
ee oe. ele 31.376 46.753 5,149 662 430 813 1,890 2,933 3,673 93,679 117 621 9 145 95,477 
ere TS 45.900 43,617 6,279 703 * 263 1,414 2,543 3,175 5,563 109,457 111 872 940 371 111,751 
ES ORI E: 43.284 40.438 7,308 471 134 1,189 1,624 2,999 2,277 99,724 187 726 1,314 335 102,286 
PE et in Kase sees 48.515 38,306 5,804 944 148 2,659 3,173 4,131 104,649 140 668 1,060 329 106,846 
Oct eet aseksss 47.586 34.416 6,701 994 254 1,505 523 2,352 3,753 98,084 708 a 247 100,671 
Nov. . esecceee 45,998 29.107 4,394 1,228 907 1,327 2,517 2,54 4,556 92,183 159 642 983 251 94,218 
Dec. ‘i niceen sal 43,054 33.287 9,532 1,298 1,404 1,172 3,009 2,957 5,388 101,101 141 600° 1,793 140 103,775 
1938 
SRR sckade wae vowe 30,998 25,430 5,222 849 538 1,307 3,485 2,897 6,088 76,814 200* 600* 350 200* 78,164 
*Estimat Source: Statistical Bulletin of the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 
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CRUDE RUBBER 








































































































Commodity Exchange TaBULATED WEEK-END CLOSING PRICES Rubber manufacturers are evidently 

: : Jan. Feb. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. well enough supplied to await further 

THE Commodity Exchange table Futures 29 26 5 12s 19 °26 nttirattin ot the teddies cabteck ail 
I ishe -re shows prices of »- Feb. BA cola siete mice ane wees 3 ; a : 

: puatishor peng tls appre A Mar 14.57 14.78 14.45 14111 13182 12:82 were not disposed to buy despite the 
resentative future contracts on the New Apr => too ee o oo 12.88 sentiment that prices will be higher 
Tork mark , ; 15.02 14.65 14.25 13.94 13.02 ° ; ; . 
York market the past two months. rane i482 13:09 14:70 14:31 13.99 1310 later in the year. Shipment business 

On February 26, July futures closed at Sept. 11): 14:95 15.22 100 1463 14.37 oye was also quiet; most offerings were too 
5 , y ry is * Dec. 1 15.42 15.00 14.63 14.37: 13.45 : 
15.09¢ per pound. Following this, the iam, 13:49 15:06 14.69 14.42 135] high for the market. After closing at 
price declined throughout the month to _ feb. ve» 15.12 14.75 14.47 13.57 15¢ per pound on February 23, the price 
close at 10.88¢ per pound on March 30. pimp of No. 1 ribbed smoked sheets dropped 
ae a ee ee pasty (tons) ..18.11018,290 8,010 9,190 10,260 16,850 aaa during oe to close at 

: ; g; Ss 1048¢ per pound on March 30. 
by developments in the middle Euro- 1937 1938 4 aS at sr 1 

begga atm j 3 == = aeapeainiies 1e week-end closing prices on No. 
pean capitals; cit anasap aly figures ‘a eer rt fade Ft tthe tttH 1 ribbed smoked sheets follow: March 
for February; and failure of the I.R.R.C. p rttt- Average Daily Closing Prices — aban 5, 143¢¢; March 12, 14¢; March 19, 
to reduce quotas on March 29, During 6 Po 1318¢: and March 26, 12}3¢. 
the past four weeks the maximum ® g4f1J rt ae SS ee eee 
variation in prices for delivery during & Py) Ae A. a a EE 
the next year was 0.67¢ per pound, This 5 20 tt Roe eect 
wide spread between the nearest and © = [ a Trade Marks 
the most distant delivery month was a § 18 | ee a al (Continued from page 75) 

' e 2 a ae S16 @. Bee mw beias ix es 

result of the belief in speculative and | Wa me ; ie 

trade quarters that the curtailmént of 14 aaene~ ay Titi | 354,916. ‘Homohide.’ Gaskets, molded 

rubber exports by the I.R.R.C. may 2 fs OS atoms rrr Prod “igg —— ea — 

have an effect on the supply later this - INDIA RUBBER WORLD | | 354003 B 7" Wax pes siediake sé 

year. The volume of trading during JFMAMJJASONDJFMAMJJASOND —‘cervative and protective compositions 

the past month was low. fae seabed Enishi : ; 
; : f i . pplying finishing coatings to 

February consumption in this country New York Outside Market—Spot ieather and rubber. Franklin Re- 
totaled 23,868 long tons, the lowest Ribbed Smoked Sheets search Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
monthly total since March, 1933, and f 354,995. Shuprotek. Shoe mitts. F. D. 
18.9% under the January, 1938, figure. sumption, stocks, and crude rubber Gamble, Los Angeles, Calif. 


afloat during February. 





355,043.. Sous Tout. Corsets, brassieres, 


This figure was approximately 2,000 
: Vy 2, ; : 
tons below trade expectations and 54% rae Warner Bros. Co., Bridgeport, 


below the total for the corresponding 
period last year. 

On the following page are reported 
United States statistics on imports, con- 


New York Outside Market 


The outside market was quiet during 
March, with factory interest very low. 


355,046. Opacitone. Rubber pigments 
and fillers. The Glidden Co., doing 
business as The Chemical & Pigment 
Co., Cleveland, O. 








New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices—Plantation Grades—Cents per Pound 








—February, 1938 March, 1938 








Sie 22" GOS eae os, age oee: te ee SY ah Se eS Ge 30" 21 12) (tae IS" (16° > 17 «48 19 
Heh bet Sosa shes 1k = 15, 1k AM 1M Uae A 2h 1g 200; 18 18 HT 1 18 Bn, Os 
shee C3 % y 5 7. 
No.3 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 14 ake tae 1588 13% 13e4 1342 See 13% 58 Toes aus 1306 13% 1354 1356 1358 1396 139 1896 1396 L2Hh 12H 
No. 4 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 134% 1344 1348 13% 1356 1356 1334 13% 13% 13yy 13t% 13 fy 13% 1324 13 yy 13, 1248 13%e 13% 13° 13° 12th 1248 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe... 155s 1534 155% 15ye 15ye 15¥s 1548 1556 1534 1536 1534 1534 153% 15% 1534 15% 1476 15% 15% 14% 1476 14% 1444 
No, 1 Thick Latex Crepe.. 155¢ 1534 15% 15 USyy 15% 1548 1556 1534 1536 1514 15% 15% 15H 15% 15% 14% 15% 15% 14% 14% 14y5 1443 
No. 1 Brown Crepe....... 14 14% 14 134 13H 1314 133§ 1334 1334 1354 1334 1344 1336 13y5 1314 133g 131% 133% 13% 13% 13% 1238 1215 
No. 2 Brown Crepe....... 13% 14 137% 1348 134% 134% 1349 1354 1354 1314 1334 1334 1344 13¥% 1336 1374 13 13% 1324 13° 13° 124h 1245 
No. 2 Amber.....c.ceeee 14 14% 14 13} 1348 1348 1348 1334 1334 1356 1334 13% 1336 13yp 1332 1334 1316 1334 133% 13% 1316 1248 128 
i See UO ay BUR A RR Sa Rh ahead SS 18H ag Hag HE 
4A ) ee ee oe 2 os I72 Ie ha ie . Hr < % 3% < & < J 27% “<4 < 2% 258 2% 27% 2-8 258 . ore 
Rolted Brown veto neseees 1134 1134 115¢ 115 lly 11s 11} 1112 11% 11% 11% 11% 11% 11, 1114 11% 19% 11% 11% 10% 107% 10%% 1043 
*Holiday. 
New York Outside Market (Continued) U. S. Exports of Lint Cotton 


Quantity in 1,000 








—— March, 1938 
ales Value in $1,000 
21 22 23 24 25 26 —_ 
No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheet.............. 1334 1334 124% 1242 1248 1234 Ba August-January August-January 
No. 2 Ribbed Smoked Sheet.............. 133% 12% l2y—e 12y— 1235 12% Destination 1937-38 1936-37 1937-38 936-37 
No. 3 Ribbed Smoked Sheet.............. 127% 1236 114% 1138 12¢— 1148 = United Kingdom ............. 1,195 753 64,917 49,711 
No. 4 Ribbed Smoked Sheet.............. TOR Sere Pee AU Se re tSe FESG)  -Wiganiice f.ccc ecccs.ocsescccest 615 539 35,034 36,073 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe.............-... 14% 14% 13% 14 14% 14 MRMEMIAT NG Bolla 's <6 ied oLoioarclee'« sit 548 395 31,358 26,511 
NO; © Teele Late CLepe. ccs occ csc cece 14% 14% 13% 14 14% 14 LO erator eee 333 202 18,414 13,905 
PEO, 0) RI MERE 5 0.06 6 vie s0 5c ciscwineeene 12mm Taos Tete TIAe Tare INGE Famaty cian cect ccc cc ccecstocee 229 914 12,609 60,369 
No. 2 Brown Crepe.........e+sseeeeeree 120 Laem) Live LEte RITE MERE Canadas, oicice cece cicesecscces 143 166 7,723 11,165 
ee eS err ree eee T2UE 2296 Dice Lise Lave 1IGE | Poland 2 oo c ce cscccccccccccecs 138 118 7,908 7,926 
OE a ree ee eee 1234 12%4 1148 1138 1198 1133 OE ee Oe re 133 108 7.760 7-181 
Pe eS. ch bs hose Sees anas eee 1234 11% 11yy 11¥— 11%, 1145 Netherlands ...-- 56 macetcats 86 56 5,129 3,885 
GMT EON) occ ncwess saves baiecsseee ee 105% 10% 9t Sf 9F8 Sf Sweden ..... eeercerevater-s 61 53 3,535 3,748 
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IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION. AND STOCKS RUBBER SCRAP 


United States and World Statistics of Rubber tigre scrap market was very quiet 
z : . - month, with re- 
Imports, Exports, Consumption, and Stocks during the past - 
claimers continuing production on a 
so — enpere ite iat curtailed basis. The demand for scrap 
. 5. Stocks . K.— and Penang or or : 5 : 
Migrs. 2%: nan. elas ioe Pera tires has been poor; while there has 
U.S. Importers, U.S. Warchouses, and duction sumption nen been a fair demand for inner tubes and 
U. S. Con- Dealers, Stocks London, Port (Net Esti- or ae . 

Twelve Imports* sumption§ — Etc.7 Afloatt Liverpoolt{ < Reneeent mated} Stocks{t§ boots and shoes. The market is easier, 
Morths ‘lons Tons Tons Tons Tons Ton Tons Tons Tons with the largest reductions being noted 
IOBS. occas 448,116 491,544 303,000 39,094 164,295 94,308 872,600 938,520 650,494 in the tire grades. With the exception 

SR kee ee 490,858 575,000 223,000 56,567 78,462 26,9609 855,627 1,044,218 464,186 c : = ; 
1937 121.) 5841851 $42,947 250,618 63,099 57,785 44792 1,135;107- 150907129 520'496 Of No. 1, floating, which remained 
1937 steady, inner tubes receded in price % 
fanuary ... 32,820 50,818 204, 201 55,096 71,062 36,365 71,448 **92,874 445,826 to 34¢ per pound. The prices on tire 

february .. 43,289 51.887 195,08 53,5 63,760 42,132 70,477 92,975 430,275 a 

March 52,039 54,064 191,928 56,994  52:077 42,485 102,222 104,276 445,722 grades dropped $1 to $3 per ton, with 
OS 35,850 $1,797 174,934 72,530 48,748 38,812 89,375 95,232 421,116 the exception of auto tire carcass and 
| ae 50,840 $1,733 172,985 58,542 46,628 34,234 86,361 103,265 405,566 : : : z 
june 48,956 51,798 169,646 57,215 43,427 45,085 95,477 «103,872 414,990 black auto peelings which were un 
apn 39,108 43,630 164,445 75,779 42,175 44,759 111,751 87,400 428,872 changed. Reductions took place on five 

August 48,785 41,456 171,052 80,439 «45,211 47,873 »=—:102,286 ~— 87,459 439.170 ; : I 
September.. 56,049 43,893 182,556 83,288 49,807 49,438 106,846 89,626 457,203 mechanical grades amounting to M4 to 
Detober 52,508 38,707 195,685 80,653 51,932 415948 100,671 83,611 456,676 %¢ per pound and $1 to $2 per ton in 
November.. 56,302 33,984 217,586 81,302 54,857 38,778 94,218 77,544 468,268 th i i S 
December... 68,305 29,160 256,618 63,099 57,785 44,792 103,775 «711935 «520,496 e case of air brake hose. The quo 
1938 tations on hard rubber and boots and 

January 42,135 29,429 269,078 57,356 62,108 48,514 78,164 67,168 sh i , , 
February .. 43,930 23,868 288,883 47,459 .eeeee cena es ran. aaa oes continue at last month’s levels. 





CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Carload Lots Delivered Eastern Mills) 
March 22, 1938 


* Including liquid latex. +Stocks on hand the last of the og art or year. $Statistical Bulletin of 
the International Rubber Regulation Committee. §Stocks at U. S. A., U. K., Singapore and Penang, 
Para, Manaos, and afloat. {Corrected to 100% from estimate of reported coverage. **Not including 
additional absorption from U.K. manufacturers’ stocks for any month during 1937. The figure will be 

















included in yearly total. Prices 
; : Poel . Boots and Shoes 
London and Liverpool Stocks RUDE rubber consumption by Boots and shoes, black...../b. $0.01 /$0.01% 
Tons United States manufacturers during a. ood ne ape 5 003%4/ .00% 
Week -— a —— February is estimated at 23,868 long ntreeenen Soutien -..°-...0P. ‘ 
Ended _ London Liverpool tons, against 29,429 long tons during Inner Tubes 
EP es ennhannten — ae January, 1938, a decrease of 18.9%, and Ze 2 po kee oy/ 10 
March 12 ......-++-+0« roe cae 54% under the 51,887 long tons used DE caiwsstsstesssessnssn 86S OEE 
— a Pec hesekiee ae y aed in February, 1937, according to R.M.A. Mixed tubes seseeesere need, .03%/ .03% 
ee ees i i Gross imports of crude rubber for Tires (Akron District) 
—_— are reported to be 43,930 long Bae pny 
tons, 4.3% over the January figure of beads .........2.--tom 11.50 /12.00 
r * EREEEES: bass ves cess ton 15.00 /15.50 
RECLAIMED poping dag ee ee 
ve imported in Fe raage 1937. sonigck auto Peelings....-ton 20.00 /21.00 
= 3. 
RUBBER praegr mcr yore _—s Rog crete ae Clean mixed truck......ton 26.00 /27.00 
ber on hand February 28 are estimated Light gravity ..........tom 39.00 /40.00 
CCORDING to figures released by 4 coin inc ee, with — Mechanicals 
the R.M.A., February reclaimed rub- January 31 stocks o ’ ong tons Mixed black scrap........tom 18.00 /20.00 
Rei pact ‘on is estimated at 6,867 2"d 195,080 long tons on hand Febru- Hose, air brake ..........fom 17.00 /18.00 
er consumption 1s €s ’ ary 28, 1937 Garden, rubber covered.ton 11.00 /12.00 
long tons; production, 6,012 long tons; ’ : : Steam and water, soft..tom 11.00 /12.00 
snd stots on hand February 28, at Crude rubber afloat to United States Ni, 2 RAs casesseenccedcld.. “OOS/ 08 
anc StOCks : oe ports as of February 28 is figured to be 0. 2 red.+.....+. Ib. °02%4/ 02% 
26,431 long tons. The demand for re- # , White druggists’ sundries../b. 0334/ 03% 
claim continued light during March, 47,459 long tons, against 57,356 long BecHANiCAl /....35000000000 10114/ 101% 
with reclaimers awaiting renewed ac- [OMS afloat on January 31 and 53,538 Hard Rubber 
i long tons afloat on February 28, 1937. No. 1 hard rubber......... ib: <2 f 142% 


tivity in the tire industry. 

The market remains steady, and 
quotations on all grades continue at 
levels established two months ago. 


New York Quotations 


March 22, 1938 
Auto Tire Sp. Grav. ¢ per Ib 
Biack Select .......+ «+ 1.16-1.18 6%4/ 6% 
ROM cccccccscessre «+ 1.18-1.22 7%/ 7% 
Shoe 
ee, eee eee 1.56-1.60 7 /7% 
Tubes 
= 1 Seeing pastes ° i - i" 14 
ompounded ......... 1.101. 
Mak TUBS cccccccccce - 1.15-1.30 9 / He 
Miscellaneous 
Mechanical Blends ... 1.25-1.50 4%4/ 5 
BE secsce sshocteac) Bape  83-7aee 





The above list includes those items or classes 
only that determine the price basis of all de- 
rivative reclaim grades. Every manufacturer 
produces a variety of special reclaims in each 
general group separately featuring characteristic 
properties of quality, workability, and gravity at 
special prices. 





U. 8. Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1938 








Planta- Afri- 

tions Latex Paras cans 

Jan, eeeeetomns 39,744 1,259 411 177 

FED, cscosceccce 41,709 1,400 453 150 
Total 2 mo ae 

| Pe tons 81,453 2,659 864 327 

Total 2 mos., 
1937 “tons 71,000 3,271 1,342 182 


Compiled from The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 


Cen- 
trals 


6 


25 


Totals 
Guay- Miscel- 
ule 1938 1937 Balatalaneous Waste 
538 42,135 32,820 41 526 8 
218 43,930 43,289 35 808 22 
756 BGB6S «8200 76 1,334 30 
Oe: sexewu 76,109 50 1,683 418 
Statistics. 





United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 


J ¥ Consumption .s 
Year Production Consumptiont % to Crude Stocks* 
SED is 5b50540045500400456 000%S 122,140 113,530 22.9 25,069 
1936 $bGS 54006 dE KS SSS bERS OS 150,571 141,486 24.6 19,000 
ieee shisashanbesnsendaueeseee 178,776 157,990 29.1 26,260 

1938 
DUD: go chebs idded ooo sbessee8eas 8,467 6,673 22.7 27,179 
Sr baundss oe) ae chee ee 6,012 6,867 28.8 26,431 


*Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 


+Corrected to 100% f 


Compiled by The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 


Exports 


13, 293 


658 


rom estimate of reported coverage. 




















April 1, 1938 





ARKET activity, in general, contin- 

ued at a low rate during the past 
month, Indications for a definite im- 
provement in the near future are not 
very promising as tire companies have 
advised their suppliers that most of 
their sales this spring will probably be 
made in the replacement market with 
little new equipment business expected. 
There have been very few price changes 
noted over quotations of one month 
ago. 

Carson Brack. The demand from 
Akron tire manufacturers continued 
light during March, and the outlook 
for improvement in the near future is 
not very encouraging. There has been 
no change in the base price (f.o.b. 
Texas) since January 12. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission approved 
proposed increased rates in rail freight 
from black producing points to Gulf 
ports for export or coastwise shipment. 
On April 1 the carload price f.o.b. Gulf 
ports will be increased to 2.75¢ per 
pound, which is equivalent to an in- 
crease of 5¢ per 100 pounds, the advance 
in rail freight. 

FacticE oR RUBBER SuBSTITUTE. The 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


demand for rubber substitute has con- 
tinued light, and prices remain at pre- 
vious levels. 

LirHARGE. There has been no change 
in the barrel prices in car lot or smaller 
amounts since February 10. Keg prices, 
however, were lowered %4¢ per pound 
on March 10. Movement into consum- 
ing channels continued light last month, 

LITHOPONE. Demand continued slow 
during March, with Western producing 
plants somewhat more active than those 
in the East. Prices continue unchanged. 
It is reported that the House of Com- 
mons in England approved a specific 
duty of £3 5s. per ton on lithopone im- 
ports as an alternative to the existing 
duty of 20% ad valorem. January ex- 
ports from this country totaled 393,919 
pounds, according to a Department of 
Commerce report. 

RUBBER CHEMICALS. Sales have in- 
creased slightly in volume over January 
and February. Prices in general con- 
tinue unchanged. 

RUBBER SOLVENTS. The tankcar prices 
at Group 3 were lowered 1¢ per gal- 
ion and are now quoted at 63@¢ to 64%4¢ 
per gallon for either light or heavy 
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grades of solvents. Akron tire manu- 
facturers have been buying lightly. 

STEARIC AciD. Tallow was lower, but 
this change in the price of raw ma- 
terial found no reflection in the price of 
stearic acid, which remains at last 
month’s quotation. There was a move- 
ment of moderate amounts of acid in- 
to consuming channels during March. 

TITANIUM PiGMENTs. Although buying 
interest in titanium pigments has im- 
proved slightly, trade for the year to 
date is considerably behind that of the 
same months of last year. Prices con- 
tinue steady at the previous schedule. 
January exports totaled 492,361 pounds. 

Zinc Oxipe. Prices for 35% and 50% 
leaded oxides were reduced %4¢ per 
pound on March 10, following the re- 
duction in white lead. Both the 35 and 
50% leaded grades are quoted at the 
same price, and the new schedule fol 
lows: car lots, delivered, 534¢ per 
pound; less car lots, delivered, 6¢ per 
pound, except on the Pacific coast 
where the l.c.l. price is ex warehouse, 
6¢ per pound, These prices are for bag 
packing; barrels are %4¢ per pound ad- 
ditional. 





New York Quotations 
March 25, 1938 


Prices Not Reported Will Be Supplied on Application 


Abrasives 
Pumicestone, powdered ..../b. $0.03 $0.035 
Rottenstone, domestic ..... 10; .-:03- /- B35 
RUNGE 40. Vaccosedataawa’ ton 38.00 


Accelerators, Inorganic 
Lime, hydrated, l.c.l., New 
i Re er ton 20.00 
Litharge (commercial) ..../b. .0675 .0725 


Accelerators, Organic 
1 





ee Se eee Pere n Pe ee eae .26 
ENE wis eons Pere ats wens 30% m, .435 40 
PRT gn ECA as ae 1B; “e427 55 
BN ik eis a es oye Beers lb ao. f 48 
RET ped nok ite siceeenin cs IB SSB) Gf 2-65 
ROR Ss aie a ean owe oki Sierees lb sac J 65 
De ae Se ey Seek arn eee era Ib 70 / .80 
REET h iolaie cowiwin giviwis ole le's i's: «interes Ib aa f° <5 
2 SU A en errr lb ae f 308 
PR 6.45 nahi. bo dora 015 lb ae -f ao 
PROMS forsua. odin sow cle y's OWS Om Ib me Ft SS 
Accelerator 49 .........0-. lb. .42 
SSAA arr ere lb, 
RSS ee eee er lb 
PN ro 3 4 pigs + oe D6 ae Ib. 
Aldehyde ammonia ........ Ib 
DE. hack habecse dee teee oe lb 
EI ty ey ane a ear Ib. 
SIS reais eereency Ib. 
ee errr reer Ib. 
he AR er eee : 
Captax 
Crylene 
Paste 
D-B-A 
Di-Esterex 
Di-Esterex-N 
TG 47 
DO; 7.5.0 
BEB 6p 65s 84%: 5 70 348s > tae ss 
El-Sixty ; 50 / .65 
Ethylideneaniline ......... lb. 
Formaldehyde P A.C. ..... Ib. 
Formaldehydeaniline ...... Ib. 
Formaldehyde-para-toluidine.|b. 
SR Roce ib. 40-7 50 
Se AEI. < 5 bag bese es ee awa e Ib. 
as be eee tne Meno se Ib 
Hexamethylenetetramine Ib 
Lead oleate, No. 999....... me. 3 
RS eee me. 85 
Methylenedianilide ........ Ib. 
MME Retetag:t 7ia\s oat hb a9 Sa/0 b 
i ee PO eee lb 


a Noises ols ce ees aoa saa nest ee pede $0.55 
Pe osu. a ec qiwaeeh-o cles ib 50 55 
OMA (ooo s scape cx siege Ib. $ 
Eipbinie occ ie keen ok Ie. 2.50 n 
ENE s Saisca a a wes es yo 1.55 1.85 
PE SEI sear wor i ee lb. 1.40 1.80 
Os nas ian «ROS pip os It 3.65 
MRIs te ol occta rats <0 ong S48 Ib 40 
Te. SG} OS 2 SA ng b 
eG pial cise 6. adngrace(oreroenr tie vi Ib b 
Ca eh on AA Ses So ae ee Ib. 1.05 1.30 
Super-sulphur No. 1...... Ib. 
No. 2 lb. 





Thionex 
Trimene 
Base : 
Triphenyl guanidine (TPG)./b. 
GMD ateco tena a baetieawees lb, ap 
(Ein + Sh a peek ge eee RC Ona Ib. 60 / 25 
PENS OS occ oe one Ib, -60 / .75 
SACop ore area. Ib, .56 / .65 
OUR 5.8 15's inition ccs Ib. 
WIR Ss Gia 5'8-o Pastas Ih. 
PNR a 8g G8 ucapera cet iey ate Ib. 
ET o.g5 SON 8 Gut eelerme nies lb. 
PGS sos als how cae ademas lb. .44 / .60 
EARN ool rcinn ints e's SoG es Ib, 51 
MEIN o's. 65%0) yale: Tins odo Ib. 
1) NEF OES: Fer Peek Apia eet 1b. 
ee ar Eee Ib 
PANO. 4,9). cio elu 04 ose avec lb. 
Da soi ce stews bnew beh ee Ib. 
Activator 
LL Ne peste lb. 
Age Resisters 
AgeRite Alba 





is 
WEIR cna ne ns eee Os 0 lb 
PEMEIA icc dpa otk sarees Ib. 
| Rr eae eee Ib. 
PMN e o-5: 4 0-05 oles d'0:3 % 0 See lb. 
PEIN ariles sReelaviccrck alee Ib. 
PONE. 555 cic 6 vinsve a.0:00% Ib 
fe re reer Ib 
eS a eee Ib 
REI Py Sears aeaney SeeNT Be lb 
Peeler oe lccecangionwcuws 3 Ib. 
B-X-A lh, 
Cor lb. 





Plestal Be osicinse se owwd Seas lb. $0.52 $0.65 
ER NR NE ee PE nee lb 52 65 
NO 6 oF eng Lacieeriaaas lb ol 1.15 
MOE dare ale as en <6 ee lb. 
Neozone (standard) ....... lb. 
Baan hace weiace We Wie oto lt 
eae a ara, rain tn Geese aces Bid t 
BR Gas 6 Sah Sa woe ree eee Ik 
re er eer re rer Ib. 
Se ae) Semel aioe ae lb, .64 80 
Parazone Seay Genco eee lb, 
en pra ee Saiay: lb. 65 75 
Ce Ee ay ate oer lb. 
oo A EE eee cee lb. 65 75 
Biase ato: mel apie ww Slanerpies wreck lb. 52 65 
A eae Cm aR ne a lb. 
i) | eee Ib. 
ee ne ree lb 
Pe maid ote nel «35.6 's erate. Bie aera Ib. 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, flake, Colum 
bia (400 Ib. drums).100 /bs. 2.70 3.55 
liquid, 50% ........ 100 lbs. 1.95 
solid (700 Ib. drums).100 /bs. 2.30 3.1 
Antiscorch Materials : 
) CPP oboe ree 1b, 
PONE To 6.45 bce menean lb. 
ee A eer lb. .09 
R-17 Resin (drums)....... Ib. 10 
ORAS IP? sw 0%. 5/4. u'o.50.0 sae lb. 
Ww Ib. 
fo Re, eee lb. 
1 BERN 9 Nae lb 
Antisun Materials 
NT aac in orem 3 Gok Sop Ib. 
ee, ee errr: re lb. 
Brake Lining Saturant 
Doo, by Gy Sek accncc ces Ib. = .0165/ = .0175 
Colors 
BLACK 
Lampblack (commercial)... ./b. 15 
BLUE 
URE ooo oo sae cited Meee 1b. 
ON EE ere errr oe ee Ib, .0375 
WEEN ana acta sc ca neree Ib. .08 3.85 
BROWN 
OT Ee Peer rer Ib. 11 
GREEN 
DE cua hekeceivaasnien 1b. 
Chine, ahO ss iv nccacwes Ib. 
PPPoE ee 1b. 
oxide (freight allowed)... ./b 22 
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 niindoee ese e eis kien ee Ib. ? 
Guignet’s, Easton, Pa., bbls../b. $0.70 
EERE 0006606000000 000000% ib. t 
DE cscs seceensseese ene Ib. 85 /$3.75 
ORANGE 
EAEGD cx cccccanssenscsnsaves Ib. 
PP a iuckk be ness eeareee Ib. 40 / 1.60 
ORCHID 
MEME scnecsoesbesaeenses ib. 1.50 / 2.00 
PINK 
PO Ss eebéetieneenhs ib. 1.50 / 4.15 
PURPLE 
PGIBBMERE 6000 ccccccvesese ib. 
EEE. Ghose stvasdnsnssone Ib. 60 / 2.10 
RED 
Antimon 
oe RESIT%  cvscess Ib. 45 
ae Se hg Risxsces Ib. .48 
Sulphur free ......... ib. .50 
BLE siccnedcnnee es . ce 
Golden SRsET SS \accscots Ib. .28 
TAM neceeesbeocstenesde®® Ib. = .37 
Dae scent eoehieheoesen ere lb. .23 
Cadi taanes poNiaee cane lb. 1.75 
a — light (4 
sn icmp: Mie ib, 70 / 7S 
Chinese ie canes nheaweseses Ib. 
CEMGOR ci cccncsocvccsesed 1b. 
PD 265056005400 500005 Ib. .0925 
Rubee R ae eaekan ae 
ub-Er-Re aston, Pa., 
2 epesedemmnmmdonne Ib. .0925 
eames ecb ehaseeseeoouns Ib. 
MEE Soeciessccceeene eee Ib. 0s / 2.00 
WHITE 
Lithopone (bags) .....-..- Ib. .043%4/ .0456 
Albalith Bee Label-11../b. .043¢/ .045% 
Astrolith ....ccccccccees ‘lb. .043%4/ .045% 
BEE K2caseeSceepseres lb. .04%4/ .0458 
Cryptone-19 .......ccce- lb. OSK%/ .06% 
arr Ib. 05%/ .06% 
NE ee Ib. 7 .0925 
_ SE ree lb. .09 / .0925 
DEED. son ccestunes ence Ib. 04%/ .04% 
RES concn ssdenseecenn Ib. 
RayCal ...ccccccccccccces Ib. 
PRUNE s.00's 000s sgn0500500 lb. 
Titanolith (5-ton lots) ...../b. OS%/ .06% 
Titanox-A (50-lb. bags)..... Ib. 16 / .1675 
B (50-lb. bags) Ib. OS%/ .06% 
B-30 o>. bags) 05%/ .06% 
C (50-Ib. bags) .. 05%/ .06% 
TE ROE ncs000sse6vbnseoes 
Zinc oe C Seal 
Anaconda, Green Sea o. 
res -lb. .08 085 
.075 08 





No. 570 ....- 
Me, S77 cccceves 
Red Seal No. 222 
.P. No. 777 
White Seal No. 55 
Azo ZZZ-11 ..ccsee 
| PP PRP ro re yt, 
De wces soe sb sarees seee 
GB adcccccecvesees Ss eae 
French Process, Florence 
White Seal-7 (bbls.).../b. 
Green Seal-8 ......-++. Ib. 
Red Seal-9 ........+-- Ib. 
Kadox, Black Label-15.../b. 
Red —— 0: rr mi 
Horse “Head Special 3.../b. 
XX Red-4 ....-.0ee0e- Ib. 
are Ib. 
Te sadesenetesee ee 
fee (enesesceess oy 
Aer Ib. 
+4 isnnenen ‘ieseeue Ib. 
cp cecevasanwedew Ib. 
St. Toe (ead free) 
Black Label .......--+- Ib. 
Green Label pndeeoenee Ib. 
a ES ee. m9 
Of} rr ; 
Obit Jacke ...cccccccccess Ib. 
Zopaque CBRE). o0ccvsvcces Ib. 
YELLOW 
Cadmolith (cadmium yellow), 
400 Ib. bbls. ....+---0- <a> 
LEMON cccccccccccecccs a F 
Mapico .....ee- Pere Ib. 
Toners ...cccccccccsccccss Ib. 
Dispersing Agents 
Bardol .....ccccccesccccce Ib. 
PROSTAR ..ccccvdcesccocecess Ib. 
Nevoll (drums) ....+++-++- Ib. 
Santomerse .....-++++ a 
Fillers, Inert 
Asbestine, c.l., f.o.b., mills.ton 
Barytes ...-..cceseseee 2 -tOn 
f.0.b., St. Louis (50 
lb. paper bags). .ton 
Barvtes, off color, domestic. ton 
white, imported .......- to 
Blanc fixe, dry, precip....- Ib. 
Calcene ...--..e22eseercee ton 
Infusorial ee ee Ib 
—_- i Back eaasecdewn ton 
Dla 8 ated sat in'b oul on 
sic, calcined, heavy. ./b. 
Carbonate, l.c.l. .......0-0B. 


/. 

075 / .08 
075 / .08 
075 / .08 
.095 / .0975 
085 / .09 
-0625/ .065 
0625/ .065 
0625/ .065 
0625/ .065 
.085 / .0875 
08 / .0825 
075 / .0775 
065 / .0675 
065 / .0675 
075 / .0775 
.0625/ .065 
0625/ .065 
0625/ .065 
0625/ .065 
0625/ .065 
0625/ .065 
0625/ .065 
0625/ .065 
0625/ .065 
0625/ .065 
-0625/ .065 
095 / .0975 
09 / .0925 
16 / .1675 
45 / .50 
.0675 

2.50 
0215/ .024 
0215 
11 25 

15. 

20.00 /36.00 

22.85 

20.00 /25.00 

n 29.00 /32.00 
.035 / .5 

37.50 /43.00 
02 / .03 
04 
07 / .095 


POE 6 ns bb eee Panes seees to 
Whiting 
Columbia Filler ........ ton 
Domestic ...cccccces 100 /bs. 
ee ee aaa 100 /bs. 
eS Or lb 
Paris white, a cliff- 
stone .... 100 /bs. 
Southwark Brand, “Com 
mercial .. .100 Ibs, 


All other grades. . -100 /bs. 


Suprex,white extra light. 


‘ $9.00 /$14.00 


.ton 45.00 /60.00 


Heavy ccccccccccccsees ton 45.40 /60.00 


BN ON, si xchsswn aus ton 


Fillers for Pliability 


Thermax 


Cy ae AD: 


Finishes 


IVCO lacquer, clear..... — 
Sear eeebecslee eek 


colors &g 
Rubber lacquer, clear..... gal. 
colored I 


Flock 


ite 





7.00 


03 / .045 


1.55 
2.60 


2.55 
y 3.25 


: 25.00 /45.00 


hie Compounding Ingredients 


Accelerator 85 
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Yo. 250, alcoholic 
No. 300, dry .... 
Aresklene No. 375 . 
No. 400, dr 
Black No. 25, 
Catalpo 
Color Pastes, dispersed 
“+ No. 1 


Factice Compound, Dis- 
SPM J sntelet keh wes sim 


ae Dispersed cakee “1b. 


Teepe Ib. 
N TCRONEX, Colloidal one cbD. 


Nekal BX (dry) ...... ose, 
tl Sanbesskbe asbebna cee 
PRSROOES sessccecc ssuaeeacneee 
aaa jcubonesntes 
DEE XS$skekceeee cceeveese Ib. 
RiP Gent ciieusscreee oan kee 
$.1 4400 Ib. drums). ipabeck 
Santomerse .....seeceeeee00D 
i. aka wouee ae epee ene Ib. 
ECE ee 
SS eee vivkoietee 1b, 
Fe ee Ib. 
ee ey ee ee 
ae Dispersed eaawe “me 
(400 Ib. drums). ree Ib. 
Tepidone geo ennsnnsecccoontts 
WA BAER sd i009 3s 0a 
Zinc oxide, sneenen pra ie lb ie Ib 
Serer ; 
Mineral Rubber 
ea rere § 
Biack Siemon sabsedes -..ton 
Genasco Hydrocarbon, 
ranulated, (fact’y)...ton 
BON cccccccccccces eee tOn 
Gilsonite Hydrocarbon 
(factory) <cscese Soneseseee 
Hydrocarbon, hard ivawaee ton 


seeeee eccceccccceectOn 


soft 
Siesne Grade 1...00cccccecsdO 
Grade 2 .... 


Mold Lubricants 


SEE cca cdsesss sess ee sae Ib. 
DE sion ccscseesnae Ib. 
ca P a euee see ton 
NS OO ee Ib 
EN ree ton 
on. Ssictant " 
Reclaiming Oils 
i cssskedcacsbescae Ib. 
e R ie As culo ka nbee Ib. 
Reenforcers 


Carbon Black 
Aerfloted a Specifica- 

tion Bla Ib 
Arrow eel Granulized 

Carbon Black Ib 





eocccccccc ctOM 
os sceeenee ecccccc tO 
BE.  .caxdSnts osdsesename® ton 


1 25.00 


055 / .07 
12 
3.05 
57 
1.40 


-009 / .01 
25.00 
25.00 


25 / 
12 
65.00 


/ .0325 
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“Certified”? Heavy Com- 


wet ee 1b. 
DRETON oo isscsscccse lo. 
Continental Dustless ..../b. 

Compressed c.l. ....... lb 


Uncompressed, c.l. ..../b. 

ie “eS ee eee Ib. 

Dixie, c.l., f.0.b. New 
Orleans, La., Galveston 
or Houston, Tex...../ 


c.l., delivered New York./b. 


local stock, bags, de- 
livered ..... ° 
Dixiedensed, ed: f.o.b, New 
Orleans, La., ’ Galveston 

or Houston, Tex.. 


c.l., delivered New York./b. 


local stock, eon de- 
livered 
Dixiedensed 66, c. 1., f.0.b. 
New Orleans, a. Gal- 
ag or Houston, 


local stock, Sy de- 
his Se ae 

Excello, = ie f.o.b. Gulf 
ports 


delivered "New York. ib. 


l.c.l., delivered New 


5 AS 
Fumonex, c.l., 
ex- warehouse ° 
Gastex .... 
Kosmobile, c. ce 
Orleans, La., Galveston 
or Houston, Tex...../b. 
c.l., delivered New York./b. 
local stock, bags, de- 
livered ... 
——— 66, cl, f.0.b. 
New Orleans, La, Gal- 
— or Houston, 





b, 
c.L., ‘asased New York./b. 
local stock, bags, de- 


e . 
Kosmos, c.l., f.0.b. New 
Orleans, La., Galveston 
or Houston, Tex.. 
c.l., delivered New York.lb. 
local a bags, de- 
MICRONEX ‘Beads, c.l., 
f.o.b. Gulf ports..... Ib. 
c.l., delivered New York./b. 
local stock, bags, de- 
on: eae Ib. 
Mark II, c.l., 
ee ere 
c.l., delivered New York. Ib. 
local stock, bags, de- 
JS RS eae . lb 
Standard, c.l., f.o 
Gulf ‘ports ........ : 
c.l., delivered New York./b. 
local stock, bags, de- 


MEETING cn:5 opie  eibsowe-s ois 
W-5, ¢.1., f.0.b., Gulf 
rT Se 
c.l., delivered New York./b. 
local stock, bags, de- 
LO” ae ae 
W-6, c.1., fo. b:, Gulf 
ae cocccccccccccce 


, delivered New York./b. 
so stock, bags, de- 


Ra ee 1b. 
Paradene No. 2 (drums)./b. 
lL - eee 
Supreme, c.l., f.o.b. Gulf 

oo Be ee eee Ib 


delivered New York.../b. 
> delivered New 


OE ars ein Esk \5-aisi 1b. 

“WYER DAG si csss Ib. 
Carbonex SS een Ib. 
fare Ee MDG oan don oh eee Ib. 


Acrfloted Paragon (50 ss 


gs) on 
Suorex (50 Ib. bags). .ton 
re 





SE eee 
Dixie duh wow wiewe-6a0's to 
SOMBIE sink wad wien Neco ton 
——— Spoke bens asa e ton 
pe 66490068 0000401068 ton 
Witco. f.0. b. Works..... ton 
ee eee Ib. 
Reordorants 

PTET Sa doce se acuekace Ib. 
De Gsces lb. 

I 


MORD NOD 55560000005 Ib. 
Ses EO cahdbecs3seaacend Ib. 
Rubber Substitutes 
MM. bs hbase Radice vedscees 1b~ 
MGM. S sasaweveweees eon Ib. 
WOUND  seSeedewabncsvccdese Ib. 


f.o.b. works. tb. 


$0. eeer 0: 0360 


:0270/ 
027 
036 
0625 
027 
-036 
0625 


027 
-036 


0625 


-0445/ 
-0505/ 


07: 7 
.03 
045 
03 / 
027 
036 
-0625 


027 
036 


-0625 
.027 
036 
-0625 


027 
036 


0625 


-027 
-036 


-0625 


027 
-036 


-0625 


-027 
-036 


0625 


027 
036 


0625 
04 
03 / 


.0445/ 
:0505/ 


07° 7 
-029 / 
.0315/ 


9.50 


07 / 
-085 / 
085 / 


(Continued on page 86) 


:0360 


-0645 
0705 


09 


-07 


-07 


-0645 
-0705 


09 
0315 
-034 


9.50 
n 17.50 /20.00 


135 
14 
15 





45 
05 
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GOTTLOB’S 
“Technology 
of Rubber” 


A useful handbook which gives authentic 
information on the leading phases and proces- 
ses of rubber chemistry and manufacturin 
Cloth, 350 pages, 7 by 9% inches. Illustrate 


Indexed. 
Contents 
Chemistry of the Pure, Natural Rubber Hydro- 
carbon. 
Raw Rubber, Its Origin and Preparation. Rubber 
Latex. 


Washing and Drying Rubber in the Factory. 

Rubber Resins. The “Tackiness” of Rubber. 
Rubber Proteins. 

The Physical Properties of Raw Rubber. 

The Examination of Raw Rubber. By E. Kind- 
scher. 

Mixing. Filling Materials. 
Calender. 

The Nature and Chemistry of the Vulcanization 
Process. 

Vulcanization Accelerators. By Dr. Schmelkes of 
Hannover. 

The Properties of Vulcanized Rubber. 

The Aging of Rubber. 

The Chemical Analysis of Vulcanized Rubber. 
By E. Kindscher. 

The Mechanical Testing of Soft Rubber. By 
Alfred Schob. 

Vulcanization as a Technical Operation. 

Synthetic Rubber. 

Mechanical Rubber Goods with and without 
Textile Lining. By Edgar Herbst and Dr. 
Kurt Gottlob. 

Rubber Heels and Soles. By K. Miksch and Dr. K. 
Gottlob. 

Rubber Toys. By Dr. Dorogi of Budapest, Revised 
by Dr. Gottlob. 

Rubber Proofed Cloth. By K. Miksch, Revised 
and Enlarged by Dr. K. Gottlob. 

Vehicle Tires. By Edgar Herbst (Revised). 

The Manufacture of Rubber Shoes. By Edgar 
Herbst. 

Ebonite Goods. By Ing. Ballog and Dr. Kurt 
Gottlob. 

Cut Sheet (Patent Rubber). By E. Herbst, Re- 
vised by Dr. Gottlob. 

Seamless Rubber Articles. By Dr. K. Gottlob. 


$12.50 Postpaid 


eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee MAIL TODAY*:=--?:?-r—r----" - - 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD 

420 Lexington Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed is $12.50. Please send me a copy of Gottlob’s “Technol- 
ogy of Rubber.” 
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Regular and Special 
Constructions 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 
and 


ARMY 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


Curran « Barry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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New York Cotton 








COTTON AND FABRICS 


ExcuaANGE WEEK-ENp 





CLOSING PRICEs 
Jan Feb. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
Futures 29 26 5 12 19 26 
Feb 8.31 on a oa 2 60% 
Mer. «+. S.28 9.11 9.12 8.93 ‘ana Ane 
.. see | 40s 9.13 9.13 8.93 8.72 8.68 
June isbn 9.20 9.17 8.9 8.79 8.75 
July &.4¢ 24 9.20 8.99 8.83 8.79 
Sept. 8.52 9.29 9.26 9.06 8.87 8.82 
Dec 8.64 9.29 9.30 9.08 8.89 8.87 
Tan 8.¢ 9.31 9.31 9.11 8.91 8.88 
Feb e 8.91 8.88 
New York Quotations 
March 24, 1938 
Drills 
38-inch 2.00-yard ......+.. 2. 9 $0.11 
40-inch 3.47-yard 06% 
50-inch 1.52-yard 15 
$2-inch 1.85-yard .... 12% 
$2-inch 1.90-yard .... 
$2-inch 2.20-yard “10% 
§2-inch 2.50-yard 09% 2 
59-inch 1.85-zard 12% 
Ducks 
38-inch 2.00-yard D. F.. 11 
40-inch 1.45-yard S. F..... 16% 
51%-inch 1.35-yard D. F. 16% 
72-inch 1.05-yard D. F.......... 22 /.23 
72-inch 17.2l-ounce ......+++. ° .25% 
Mechanicals 
Hose and belting....... ae % .24 
Tennis 
$2-inch 1.35-yard .. ....... yd. 17 
Hollands 
Gold Seal and Eagle 
20-inch No. 72 .ccccese oon 9G. 09% 
BRIG: BO, TB. o0cccscsne ane 7 
40-inch No. 72 ...-.cccece coe 19 
Red Seal and Cardinal 
W-inch ..ccccccccccccccercHhe 08 
30-inch ...cccccccccs ccccccce 14% 
4O-imch .ccccccccccces eccccce 16 
SO-inch ...ccccces coccccceeee .24 
Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.34-yard ......-.+- yd. .095/s 
40-inch 2.48-yard .....-s.eeeee ° 09 
40-inch 2.56-yard ......2.0. SS 0874 
40-inch 3.00-yard ...... cece. ° 07% 
40-inch 7-ounce part waste. ° 06% 
40-inch 10-ounce part waste. onan .10 
S74mch ZAD-yatd ccccccccccsccs .09% 
Raincoat Fabrics 
Cotton 
Bombazine 60 x wet ewiee a A 07% 
Plaids 60 x 48 pevecécces 10% 
Surface prints 60 x 11M 
Print cloth, 38%- 1% 60 x 64. 04% 
Sheetings, 40-inch 
48 x 48, 2.50-yard.........yd. 07% 
64 x 68, 3.15-yard....... covce 07% 
56 x 60, 3.60-yard.........60% 06% 
44 x 40, 4.25-yard.......... oe 04% 
Bheetings, 36-Inch 
48 x 48, pares. pooets yd. 043% 
44 x 40, 6.15-yard ......... os 03% 
Tire Fabrics 
Builder 
17% ounce 60” 23/11 ply 
Karded peeler ...........db. -30 
Chafer 
14 ounce 60" 20/8 ply 
Karded peeler ...........b. 30 
93% ounce 60" 10/2 ply 
Karded peeler ...........1b. 29 
Cord Fabrics 
~— Karded peeler, ly” cot ~ 
. 31 
15/373 ‘Karded" peeler, in” cot- 
pba vebubondsnnds i 29 
23/3/3 Karded peeler, 1%” cot 
redin 1 36% 
23/5/3 “Combed ‘Egyptian. a 50 
Leno Breaker 
834 ounce and 10% ounce vat 
eS ee Paar b. .32 





HE accompanying table of week-end 
closing prices on the New York Cot- 
Exchange shows the week-end 
of representative futures cover- 
ing the past two months, 
The New York middling 
closed at 9.37¢ per pound on February 


ton 
change 


spot price 


23, the highest since September 9, 1937. 
Prices receded during the first two 
weeks in March, with little volume. 
Phe decline was hastened on March 18 


when prices dropped to 8.60¢, a loss of 
35 points from the previous day’s close. 
This was influenced by disturbing 
litical events in Europe as well as by 
talk of more severe domestic mill cur- 
tailments. The market recovered part 
of its the following day, closing 
up 22 points to 8.82¢. Spot prices closed 
at 8.6l¢ on March 30. 

Sales at 13 southern markets totaled 
252,461 bales during 21 days since Feb- 
ruary 21, as compared with 314,143 bales 


po- 


losses 


during the corresponding period of 
1937. 

On March 9, Acting Comptroller- 
General R. N. Elliot ruled that provi- 
sions of the new farm law providing 


an immediate payment of 2¢ per pound 
to producers surrendering loan cotton 
to the Commodity Credit Corp. were 
inoperative because Congress had failed 


to appropriate the necessary funds. 
Later a bill was introduced in the Sen- 
ate to amend the law for immediate 


payment and to make available for this 
purpose a fund of $130,000,000. 

On March 21 the Census Bureau esti- 
mated ginnings from the 1937-38 cotton 
crop at 18,934,153 bales of 500 pounds 
weight The crop is by far 
the largest ever produced, nearly one 
million bales over the previous record. 

Consumption of all cotton in domes- 
tic mills during February totaled 427,528 
bales, as compared with 434,740 bales 
in January and 665,677 bales in Febru- 
ary, 1937. 


each. 


gross 


Fabrics 


The fabrics market was quiet during 
the past month, with buying limited to 
commitments for nearby requirements. 
Textile manufacturers in New England 
showed concern over the prospective 
British trade pact and the possibility of 
a downward revision in tariff schedules 
on woolen and cotton goods. 

Prices of fabrics remain in general 
at last month's levels, with only a few 
minor changes noted. ; 





New York Quotations 
(Continued from page S44) 


. 
Rubber Substitutes (Cont'd) 
Factice 
Ambere eT eee CC ib. $0.20 
er ee ee lb. -085 /$0.145 
1s enee ee rere se Ib. 11 
PERE BMG Ib, 211 
Pe ccncn sus coerced Ib. .1625 
iD seh veaneleecoreeeen lb. 1625 
Ee lb. 085 / .1525 
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Softeners 





Burgundy pitch ......<6.... lb. $0.06 
PR WN, oso ceeigs avs om gal. =.14— /$0.20 
Nuba resinous pitch (drums) 

Grades No. 1 and No. 2./b. .03 

Ee. OR ees Ib. .04 P 
Palm oil (Witco), c.l....... 1b. 0575 
Pine tar : 
Plastogen 
Plastone 00 ff 335 
R-19 Resin (drums) ...... lb 10 
R-21 Resin (drums) ....... Ib 10 
FO Fear ee 
Rosin oil, compounded. ial .40 
J te Se Rey , 

PE ts Cann pas k aly coated B. 
AMR: Gos ss cas Sus soho 1b. 10 
BORE otto eae 5 cao lb. 085 / .18 
RUIN ge eieRs ok phos Shoe etcoae Ib. 16 

POMMEES 3. occ sigh eahcse lb. 
i ne eee gal. .20 


X-1 Resinous oil (tank car)./b. .O1 
Hard aoe 


Softeners for 








Resin C Pitch 55° C. ‘ 013 / .014 
Resin C Pitch 70° C, u P ; ib 013 / .014 
Resin C Pitch 85° C. M.P....16 013 .014 
Solvents 
Beta-Trichlorethane ...... gal, 
a ae ere lb. 
Carbon bisulphide ........ lb 
tetrachloride ........6.600.1b 
Industrial 90% benzol (tank 
ne leutenneseh eos Seca 4 gal. 1 
Stabilizers for Cure 
Eamrex, £00 lots 3. 2..s660045 ib. 
Stearex B lb 105 145 
NE lk ss ibaa ne asa aces 095 105 
Stearic acid, single pressed./b. 105 ,125 
Serr eee rere 100 lbs. 9.50 10.50 
ati: MUUNOR 5x 0.08054 30 Ib. cae 
Synthetic Rubber 
Neoprene Latex Type 50.../b. 
53 
Type E st 
“Thiokol” A (f.o.b. Yard- 
eer ee It 35 
Coating materials ......gal. 2.50 5.00 
LER re Ib a5 
Molding Powder ........ lb. we J 8 
Tackifier 
og) AED ge | Se aoe aperar Ib .015 .01¢ 
Varnish 
Sy ree rae ga 1.45 
Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Sulphur 
Chioride, drums .......%. b. .035 .04 
On, ee ee 100 lbs. 2.65 
TEE SE cena esr sndba Fen oa lb. 
OS ee oe ree rae Ib. 
(See also Colors—Antimony ) 
W axes 
Carnauba, No. 3 chalky... ./lt 37% 
i} ORE pee Serer er lb 397% 
Rt, Cee a ORE ae Ib .37 3% 
1 Y Oe Meck o nae esas =e lb .4575 
SF cmisbia visas Wes ko3 0's lb 4425 
me: CFUGE -.c ne csscess Ib at 





Spain 
(Continued from page 78) 


manufacturers, importers, and distribu- 
ters of rubber goods must join the fed- 
eration; these firms will retain their ad- 
ministrative and economic autonomy, in 
so far as the laws do not decree other- 
wise, but will be under the direct con- 
trol of the General Courcil of the 
Chemical Industry. This step appears 
to have been taken in connection with 
the difficulties experienced in obtaining 
supplies of crude rubber and necessary 
chemicals. 





IT wouLp TAKE 12,000 wWELLs 30 YEARS 
to produce the oil in proven reserves of 
U.S. fields today! Over 15 billion barrels 
await the drill in fields developed or partly 
explored—enough to load a line of tankers 
two-thirds around the earth! American 
Petroleum Institute. 
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FOR COTTON FABRICS... 
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ECAUSE we have one of the 
largest and most complete 
cotton textile organizations in the 
world which includes 17 modern 
mills in charge of experienced mill 
men; complete up-to-the-minute 
laboratory and research facilities; 
and a staff of technical engineers, 
we are in a position to cooperate 
intelligently with rubber engineers 
in the development of cotton fab- 


rics built to special specification. 


In addition to the usual con- 
structions of hose and belting 
ducks, sheetings, osnaburgs and 
aeronautical fabrics, our engineers 
have been able to help materially 
in the development of special 


fabrics for particular requirements. 


We welcome the opportunity of 
working with you on any fabric 


problem. 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY 
65 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON -+- CHICAGO ~- DETROIT + PHILADELPHIA + ATLANTA «+ ST. LOUIS + NEW ORLEANS - LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO 











Unless otherwise stated, the results of 
operations of the following companies are 
after deductions for operating expenses, 
normal federal income taxes, depreciation, 
and other charges, but before provision 
for federal surtax on undistributed earn- 
ings. Most of the figures are subject to 
final adjustments. 


American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York, N. Y., and sub- 
sidiaries. For 1937: net profit, $5,268,- 
255, equal to $2.09 each on combined 
2,520,368 Class A and Class B common 
shares after subsidiary preferred divi- 
dends, compared with $4,454,930, or 
$1.77 each on the combined Class A 
and Class B shares, in 1936. 


Columbian Carbon Co., 41 E. 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. For 1937: net 
profit, $4,466,249 after deducting depre- 
ciation and depletion, minority interest 
and federal taxes, including $33,539 es- 
timated surtax on undistributed income, 
The profit is equal to $8.31 each on 537,- 
406 no-par capita shares outstanding. 
Net profit in 1936 was $4,021,137 after 
$8,136 surtax charge, or $7.48 a capital 
share. Consolidated current assets, in- 
cluding cash and marketable securities 
of $3,164,438, were $6,072,319 at end of 
1937, and current liabilities, $1,513,310, 
compared with cash and marketable se- 
curities of $4,143,562, current assets of 
$7,487,020, and current liabilities of 
$1,522,033 on December 31, 1936. Con- 
solidated sales totaled $15,736,246, an 
increase of $1,863,857, or 13% over 1936, 
to make sales and earnings in 1937 the 
largest in the history of the company. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. For 1937: consolidated 
net profit, $402,482, and the balance for 
the common stocks, after deducting 
dividends on prior preference and pre- 
ferred stocks, was $244,671, equal to $1.35 
each on the combined total of 181,032 
shares of common and class B common 
stocks outstanding. Consolidated net 
profit in 1936 was $341,557, equal, after 
prior preference and preferred divi- 
dends, to 8614¢ a share on present capi- 
talization. During 1937 the former 
class A common and common stocks 
were renamed common and class B 
common, respectively, and afterward 
split on the basis of three shares for 
one. Both common and class B com- 
mon shares rank equally as to earn- 
ings and other matters except that the 
common stock is non-voting. Gross 
sales for 1937 amounted to $4,335,544, 
a gain of 19% over 1936. 


Eagle-Picher Lead Co., and subsidi- 
aries, including Eagle-Picher Mining & 
Smelting Co. For 1937: net profit 
after inventory writedown, $388,781, 


Finaneial 


equal after dividend requirements on 
6% preferred stock to 40¢ each on 894,- 
076 shares of $10-par common stock. 
No provision was made or believed 
necessary for surtax on undistributed 
profits, except undistributed profits of 
unimportant subsidiary, Net profit in 
1936 was $696,384, or 75¢ a share, on 
common. 


The Fisk Rubber Corp., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., and subsidiaries. For 1937: 
net sales, $17,607,430, a 30.8% gain over 
1936. Net profit, after a substantial 
writedown to market prices of all raw 
materials, materials in process, and the 
rubber and fabric content of finished 
goods inventories, and after providing 
for federal taxes and all other charges, 
including $498,204 for depreciation, was 
$332,751, against net profit of $243,643 
for 1936. The cost of federal, state, 
and local taxes for 1937 was $1,583,000, 
equivalent to approximately $3.60 per 
share of common stock. Dividends of 
$6 per share on preferred stock were 
paid during the year, and provision has 
been made for Sinking Fund require- 
ments. Current assets as at December 
31, 1937, were $9,977,341, and current 
liabilities, $1,155,519, a ratio of 8.6 to 1. 


Freeport Sulphur Co., 122 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. For 1937: consoli- 
dated net income, $2,703,742, after all 
charges. After preferred dividend re- 
quirements, net income equaled $3.30 
each on 796,380 shares of common 
stock, against $2,009,784, or $2.43 a 
common share, in 1936. The 1937 earn- 
ings included $261,052, representing the 
company’s proportion of the net income 
of the Cuban-American Manganese 
Corp. Earnings for 1936 were after de- 
ducting $191,185 as the company’s pro- 
portion of the net loss of the manga- 
nese subsidiary in that year. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 
For 1937: net loss, $878,580 after pro- 
vision for federal income and undistrib- 
uted profits taxes and a $5,652,935 
writedown to December 31, 1937, mar- 
ket prices of raw materials on hand, 
on commitment, and material content 
of finished and unfinished goods on 
hand, compared with net profits of 
$7,319,507 for 1936. Consolidated net 
sales totaled $149,971,715, an increase 
of 6.3% on a comparable basis with 
1936. Total current assets at the close 
of 1937 amounted to $75,428,910, and 
cufrent liabilities, $14,107,700, a ratio of 
5.34 to 1. 


General Cable Corp., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. For 1937: net 
profit after surtax and $2,429,150 raw 
material losses amounted to $1,232,937, 
equal after annual dividend require- 
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ments (on 7% preferred stock on which 
dividends in arrears from February 1, 
1933, to October 31, 1937, amounted to 
$4,987,500, or $33.25 a share) to 5l¢ 
each on 359,003 shares of $4 Class A 
stock. Net profit in 1936 was $1,654,178, 
or $1.64 each on 368,353 shares of Class 
A stock then outstanding. Current 
assets as of December 31, 1937, includ- 
ing $2,180,296 cash, amounted to $14,- 
205,600, and current liabilities, $6,468,509. 
This compares with cash of $1,298,549, 
current assets of $10,432,570, and cur- 
rent liabilities of $2,483,209 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1936. Inventories increased to 
$9,677,388 from $6,058,675. 


Hewitt Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., 
and subsidiaries. For 1937: net profit 
after surtax, $270,423, equal to $1.60 
each on 168,188 common shares, against 
$255,449, or $1.52 a common share on 
the present share basis, for 1936. 


Intercontinental Rubber Co., 745 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. and sub- 
sidiaries. For 1937: net income, $184,- 
234.75 equal to 31¢ each on 595,832 
shares of capital stock, including 426 
shares to be issued under reorganiza- 
tion plan and excluding 172 treasury 
shares. This compared with net profit 
of $19,667.04, or 3¢ a share, in 1936. 

As noted in the interim report of 
August 17, 1937, the production of 
Guayule rubber was resumed at the 
Torreon factory on a basis of 240,000 
pounds per month late in June, but fol- 
lowing a shrinkage in the consumption 
of all classes of rubber, amounting to 
about 40% as compared to the first 
seven months of 1937, it was decided 
to suspend production at Torreon, ef- 
fective January 28. The property will 
be kept in condition to resume opera- 
tions promptly should the situation 
improve. The Catorce and Cedros 
plants have continued to operate steadi- 
ly with a combined production of 
approximately 430,000 pounds monthly. 
During the year the old Cedral factory 
was completely dismantled; parts of the 
machinery were distributed to the other 
three factories. Hence the company’s 
present effective productive capacity of 
Guayule rubber in Mexico may be said 
to be 670,000 pounds monthly. 

Limited by the permissible quotas in 
effect during 1937 the company’s rubber 
exports from the Sumatra estate were 
1,854,600 pounds. For 1938 the com- 
pany’s standard production has been 
provisionally fixed at 2,460,530 pounds, 
from which the combined international 
and local curtailment is fixed at 36% 
for the first quarter and 46% for the 
second quarter, with no _ reasonable 
prospect at present that the latter fig- 
ure will be reduced during the second 
half of the year. If maintained, per- 
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missible exports for 1938 will be ap- 
proximately 1,390,000 pounds. 

Several years ago the company par- 
ticipated in an experimental program 
designed to determine the feasibility of 
growing Guayule shrub in Italy and 
certain of her possessions, along the 
lines and with the material developed 
in California. The results were con- 
sidered very promising, and the Italian 
Government recently sponsored the 
formation and financing of the Societa 
Agricola Industriale per La Gomma 
Anonima, with which this company has 
made a written agreement to supply 
technical supervision and advice, to- 
gether with initial planting material, 
the corresponding compensation to be 
a royalty of 1214% of the physical rub- 
ber produced from all Guayule shrub 
grown in Italy or her possessions over 
a period of 17 years, said royalty 
rubber to be free of production cost, 
export taxation, or capital commitment, 
but subject to certain other charges 
equal to approximately 1214% of the 
net proceeds. The company will also 
be reimbursed for the salary and ex- 
penses of the technicians assigned to 
this work. The S.A.I.G.A. was not 
asked to guarantee any specific plant- 
ing program, and it is recognized that 
the future scope of the enterprise will 
hinge on Italy’s appraisal of results as 
applied to her economic necessities or 
objectives. The above mentioned writ- 
ten agreement is still subject to formal 
confirmation by certain departments of 
the Italian Government. 


Jenkins Brothers, Bridgeport, Conn. 
For 1937: net income, $249,086, equal 
after 7% preferred dividends to $1.62%4 
each on 127,516 common shares, against 
$336,769, or $2.34 a share; in 1936. 


National Rubber Machinery Co., 
Akron, O. For 1937: profit before non- 
operating and non-recurring charges, 
$17,224. After deducting $1,333 expense 
on plants not in production and $110,291 
representing investment in Jackomatic 
Corp. charged off, net loss was $94,400. 
Net profit in 1936 was $64,482, or 47¢ 
a share on 136,800 shares of capital 
stock, excluding 17,200:shares held by 
the company. 


Pharis Tire and Rubber Co., Newark, 
O. For 1937: net loss, $207,041 after 
writedown of $189,000 in raw material 
inventory, raw material content of fin- 
ished goods, and commitments to lower 
of cost or market at year-end. 


Philadelphia Insulated Wire Co., 
Third and Florist Sts., Philadelphia, 
Pa. For 1937: net loss, $6,909, con- 
trasted with net income in 1936 of $48,- 
211 after surtax, equal to $2.60 each on 
18,525 shares. 


St. Joseph Lead Co., 250 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y., and subsidiaries. For 
1937: net profit, $7,127,945 after interest, 
depreciation, abandoned leases, deple- 
tion, federal income taxes, and other 
charges. This was equal to $3.64 a share 
on the outstanding stock, contrasted 





with net profit in 1936 of $2,511,002, or 
$1.28 a share. Inventories on December 
31 aggregated $7,190,677, against $6,- 
993,143 a year earlier. 


Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., and do- 
mestic subsidiary. For 1937: net in- 
come, after inventory writedown, amor- 
tization and minority interest, $120,676, 
equal after dividends paid on $3 cumula- 
tive convertible preferred stock, to less 
than 1¢ each on 476,388 shares of $1 
par common stock. Net income in 1936 
was $213,417, or 30¢ a share on 301,507 
common shares then outstanding. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. For 1937: net in- 
come, $20,126,408, against $15,099,291 in 
1936, a 33% gain, after providing for all 
taxes, including surtax on undistrib- 
uted profits. This was equal to $7.53 a 
share on combined 79,974 preferred and 
2,592,155 common shares, against $5.67 a 
share on 79,974 preferred and 2,582,181 
common shares, in 1936. Orders booked 
in 1937 totaled $229,540,061, compared 
with $182,521,304 in 1936, a 25% rise, 
and the best for any year except 1929, 
when bookings were $240,220,555. Sales 
billed in 1937 totaled $206,348,307, 
against $154,469,031 the year before, a 
33% gain, and also the highest on rec- 
ord except for 1929. On January 1 un- 
filled orders amounted to $60,298,087, a 
24% gain in the year. 


S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and subsidiaries. For 1937: 
net income after surtax, $387,909, equal 
to $1.30 each on 298,371 shares of $20 
par capital stock, excluding treasury 
shares. Net income in 1936 was $406,- 
268, or $1.35 each on 299,502 shares. 


Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y., 
and subsidiaries. For 1937: net =. 
ings, $1,138,778, equal to $5.44 each on 
209,250 shares outstanding, after all 
charges and provision for United States 
and Canadian income taxes. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y. For 1937: net income, $63,546,762, 
equivalent to $2.21 a share of common 
stock, compared with $43,947,166, or 
$1.52 a share for 1936. Dividends total- 
ing $2.20 a share were declared and paid 
in 1937, compared with $1.50 a share for 
1936. Taxes for 1937 totaled $23,266,000, 
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compared with $15,072,000 for 1936, a 
54% increase, and included $570,000 for 
federal surtax on undistributed profits. 
Sales billed in 1937 amounted to $349,- 
739,514, against $268,544,587 for 1936, a 
30% increase. Orders received for 1937 
totaled $379,273,619, against $296,748,587 
for 1936, a 28% increase. 

The amount earned under the General 
Profit Sharing Plan for 1937 was $5,761,- 
000, compared with $2,938,000 for 1936. 
The difference between earnings and 
payments for 1937 was $289,000, which 
will be added to the amount distributed 
under the Plan for 1938. Additional 
payments,of $493,000, dependent upon 
the earnings of General Electric Co., 
will be made or credited to G. E. Em- 
ployes Securities Corp. bondholders 
among this group of employes. The 
total of the above, dependent upon 
earnings of General Electric, was $6,- 
254,000 for 1937, compared with $3,372,- 
600 for 1936. 

The average number of employes dur- 
ing 1937 was 75,212, against 61,781 dur- 
ing 1936. Total earnings of these em- 
ployes amounted to $145,358,000, against 
$106,784,000 for 1936, a 36% rise. Av- 
erage annual earnings per employe were 
$1,933, compared with $1,728 for 1936, 
and were the highest in the history of 
the company, being 4% greater than in 
1929, the previous peak, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that working hours were 
less. The purchasing power of average 
annual earnings per employe in 1937 
was 23% higher than in 1929, 





New Incorporations 


MacEwan & Smith, Inc., Barron Ave., 
Woodbridge, N. J. Capital 2,500 shares, 
no par value. J. A. MacEwan, Key- 
port, W. H. A. Austin, Elmore, and H. 
S. Smith, Roselle, all in N. J. To make 
mechanical molded rubber goods. 


Overman Tire Co., Cortland and Rut- 
gers Sts., Belleville, N. J. Capital $300,- 
000 preferred; $10,000 Class A common; 
$190,000 Class B common. A. Y. and 
P. Kreger, all of 620 Greene Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. To manufacture rub- 
ber tires and other rubber products. 


U. S. Extracts of Rubber, Inc. Capi- 
tal $20,000. A. R. Zaldin, 5018 Church 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Rubber products. 





Dividends Declared 


Company 

American Hard Rubber Co........-------+++- 
Collyer Insulated Wire Co......... 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co 
Dominion Rubber Co..........-eeececscceces 
Dunlop Rubber Co. (reg.)....-----+ee eee eees 
Dunlop Rubber Co. ADR (reg.)..--------++++- 
Dunlop Rubber Co. ADR (reg.)...-----+++++. 





Dunlop Rubber Co. (reg.).......----++++e0e- 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co...........--.--- 
Garlock Packing Co.....+..---ee cece eee ee eens 
PE OE er ee eae 


Gaserat Tire @ muses CO... ..2 5 22.3. eee 
EO OE ee ere ee 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada...... 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada...... 
WET RNG hao sdivicwt 00 654 0:56 0:00 S20 Hs 2's 40's 
By Rletnect Ritter CO.ec. 5. ccc cecadess 
Pahang Rubber Co., Ltd............-.2s-008- 
Plymouth Rubber Co.......2...c2ccessscceees 


Stock of 
Stock Rate Payable Record 
8% Pfd. $2. Mar. 31 Mar. 15 
Com. $0.10 reduced Apr. 1 Mar. 24 
Pr. Pfd. $1.75 q. Mar. 15 Mar. 8 
B Pfd. $1.75 q. Mar, 15 Mar. 8 
Pfd. $1.75 q. Mar. 31 Mar. 22 
Com. 1% extra Apr. 20 Mar. 19 
Com 1% extra Apr. 27 Mar. 23 
Com 8% Apr. 27 Mar. 23 
Com. 8% Apr. 20 Mar. 19 
Com $0.25 reduced Apr. 20 Apr 
Com. $0.25 q. Mar. 31 Mar. 19 
Com. $0.30 reduced Apr. 25 Mar. 18 
6% Pfd. $1.50 q. Mar. 31 Mar. 18 
Pid. $1.25 q. Mar. 31 « Mar. 25 
Com. $0.62 4 Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Pfd. $0.62%4 q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
7% Pid. $1.75 q. Apr. 1 Mar. 17 
Com. $0.10 reduced Mar. 30 Mar. 15 
Com. $0.20 Mar. 25 Mar. 17 
7% Pfd. $1.75 q. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
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Dominion of Canada Statistics 






































India Rubber World 


Rubber Goods Production Statisties 














; 1937 1936 
Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber eee — 
TtrES AND TUBES Dec. Dec 
a Nine Months Ended Pneumatic casings: 
December, 1937 December, 1937 PEE abe on os cvawud seen uenee sake thousands 2,952 5314 
ii Fit ae app a ae OP Tie : : eS | ae ey a ee iy thousands 3,153 5,016 
Pounds Value Pounds Value DME Sac cwisackunac eso ecescaw seh thousands * 4,926 
dees Pee eee AON ENE OE MIND: 2 a0 nc oss ssc cae ao oae thousands 10,776 11,114 
Crude rubber, etc....... cove * 39000,09 $1,¢ 68,638,335 $13,260,706 Inner Tubes: 
TESCO Secceecesseess = — ts dee 10,288 “ 6,544 See eee eee eee a thousands 2,349 5,121 
Rubber, recovered ......... » 100 10,619,40 520,258 RIES POUIRL 6556555. abe cn aseguecand thousands 2,875 4,819 
Rubber, powdered, and gutta ES EE AR een ee ee ee raed - thousands * 4,754 
percha scraj 89,901 738 = 2,820,400 39,225 See CANN OE BOOMERS 6 o.0:5:35.5 5.5.05 65 sie 5 thousands 10,056 10,985 
Balata bbe ewes oe Ss 65S Ke eS © ‘ 2,375 8U3 19,363 6,612 Raw material consumed: 
Rubber substitute 29,000 8,250 308,200 70,53 NN oe ra De Ks bs ceet Che hed sewn thous, of Ibs. 22,649 
fotals ..... eeesees 6,760,0 $1,065,051 82,415,986 $13,923,705 MISCELLANEOUS PropUCTS 
Single and double texture proofed fabrics: 
F 2 BROOUDUON s'0:610:6 0.0\00.010 41001000005 00008 thous. of yds. 1,969 35953 
setae $44 $2,0- Rubber and canvas footwear: 
1,708 1,524 16,207 Pin PINES cock cic ecco esa Ghoows thous. of prs 4,517 7,599 
S , 162 17,689 PEE 5 SGGG succes os kb ews ss Secdiew wae thous. of prs. 1,704 1,951 
p ed 2,281 8,52 PPE Pr ree thous. of prs. 2,813 5,648 
aan eS “OORRI sic s sap eses ss «sma aaie thous. of prs. 4,343 7,409 
411 $4,311 55,700 ila tei OE re eee er ee - thous. of prs, 1,151 1,295 
TEC T CTT ORE TT thous. of prs. 3,191 6,114 
; : we 3.064 Shipments, domestic, total.......... thous. of prs, 4,305 7,373 
43 B “ DE hb 66 SRGsskastvekenecdaodtne thous. of prs, 1,134 1,265 
cohen ike 4°R250 Seana WUMREEONORE o5cco5n0s50s ss 000 cscs OF Ors. 3,171 6,108 
“4 i eee Stocks, total, end of month...........thous. of prs. 20,430 13,615 
“ety = 53 LESS SR COE EY AMIN Fhe. thous. of prs. 7,446 5,310 
is of er eee eee ee ee thous. of prs. 12,984 8,305 
j 3 38 120,282 33,902 * Data not available. 
s The above figures have been adjusted to represent 100% “tt aad industry 
2,189 ee te s1o3e, based on reports received which represented 81% for 1936-3 
le ov Led 1, ole Source: Survey of Current Business, Bureau of Foreign ‘& Domestic 
+3 1 iv 3,4 apa Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
e 4 8,861 33,59 
1.92 l O.88 22 x2 
2 132 10,541 “ . . 
* : ay Foreign Trade Iniormation 
ett. Big Sees For further information concerning the inquiries listed below address 
5 3R8 60.23¢ United States Department of Commerce, Bureau . Foreign and Domestic 
; att 30.680 69-044 Commerce, Room 734, Custom House, New York, N. Y. 
‘ 118 4 sje 98 No. ComMMopiTy City aNp CountTrRY 
ve J ee ae *5,200 Household rubber articles and special- 
Totals $18 7 $ ties and elastic webbing............ Haarlem, Netherlands 
Pota I $1,255,689 «2... Automobile accessories ...........+.. Cairo, Egypt 
ee ee eer ore Santiago, Chile 
EN 454 os wv oe Wek wets dae ee SEAS tase Venezuela 
P ie ad oe: > : s i AE MO fs SES in Ge big, 55h Oke Varsaw, Poland 
Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Good: gi os i onde adel maga te wanew he nee 
: 7 Carbon black and lamp black......... Paris, France 
Produce Reexports Produce Reexports ES (SIRUNEIIOR S25 sc ine eid & gato 4 om Kingston, Canada 
ot of For- or ot For- . Hard rubber specialties ...........06. Paris, France 
( anada eign Goods Canada eign Goods Druggists’ sundries .........2eceeces Cairo, Egypt 
Value Value Value Value Automobile accessories and parts..... Stockholm, Sweden 
UN MANUFACTURE Druggists’ rubber sundries........... Alexandria, Egypt 
VW e rubber .. 5 * A Peon oS | | Siew Gasketing, rubber, and rubberized fab- 
; DEC, TOF TERTIRETATONS » 6.6.0 0 os.6.s0 00 Wellington, New Zealand 
MANUFACTURE $53 ane ace Biber sce saacanecaanee ss eae tee Vienna, Austria 
Belting .... sees fess 3" +4 acing 7661717 acne aati ESR ee ae eT re P ondon, England 
Canvas shoes with rubber soles = 23,208 ts. se emer ee. Lehre Druggists’ sundries and elastic stock- 
Boots and shors.......--. 272,08 teenies 3,792,253 we awe are Be eee Stockholm, Sweden 
Clothing, including water ES NE ries aimee ec e ares Tar Prague, Czechoslovakia 
SERUEO scscacsosevcocoees: QAI96 <eovecs  D2ORDSG  § séswss CCL TROL ee PT Ree Liege, Belgium 
Heels .. see te eens 5,43 Automobile accessories and parts...... Cairo, Egypt 
Hose .. ttt e eens W972 eee ee = 165,53T ees Automobile accessories and scrap rub- 
Soles 14,193 ...... 158,881  ...... BER Prd ohare oS ly ks es ets Bits esi Peo as London, England 
Tires, pneumatic .......-- 425,330 = naan $5,552 Tubes for tobacco pipes and rubber 
Not otherwise provided for MB 8 secooe 8 = BEG wwee DERE conan rb vsice S's certs os 5 St. Claude, France 
Inner tul poe 5) ee 2). |, | res y MOO, ee AMON. 5 5s. csaccdisabecuesec Swatow, China 
Other rubber manufactures 9,39 $1 $49,578 7 Ensulating materials ...6.cccccevscevcs The Hague, Netherlands 
z *3,601 Automobile accessories and parts...... Caracas, Venezuela 
Totals .. aa a ; $933,225 $1,5 $49,578 — 
Totals, rubber exports $938,427 $1,5 49,578 *Agency. §Purchase or agency. +Purchase, }fPurchase and agency. 
World Net Imports of Crude Rubber 
Czecho- Rest of 
Yea U.S.A U.K Australia Belgium Canada slovakia France Germany Italy Japan Russia the World Total 
193 RV) 175.100 10,000 7,600 26,900 11,200 52,300 62,900 25,400 57,600 37,600 58,300 934,400 
193¢ 62,676 14,423 9,627 7 867 8,772 56,777 71,793 15,998 61,701 30,967 64,647 831,148 
1937 .. 19,257 14,969 36,087 13,063 59,959 98,170 23,980 62,205 27,404* 67,696 1,107,616 
1937 
sans 42,655 3,855 $90 854 1,632 567 4,701 7,041 1,762 8,298 2,633 5,959 76,450 
PED. ccoce 44,398 6,081 331 1,363 1,271 837 5,276 7,911 1,477 6,605 3,048 5,068 77,363 
| Eee 39,888 7,197 1,293 1,641 | 2,612 601 5,130 7,668 1,999 6,914 3,598 6,172 7,859 
ASE. ceoce 42,066 9,871 1,058 1,069 1,343 1,445 5,302 8,664 1,589 5,808 1,532 5,843 79,527 
WT sacus 48,506 8,488 1,287 2,113 4,187 925 5,619 6,706 2,745 8,597 1,886 6,244 94,915 
June 48,972 10,437 2,258 1,630 3,790 1,150 6,022 6,469 1,745 7,608 3,940 6,127 94,868 
a  s<s0u 43,018 13,854 1,959 851 1,946 754 4,315 7,860 2,662 4,869 2,150 5,865 86,877 
Aug. ...-- 49,485 18,483 2,114 1,013 3,506 1,692 4,499 8,752 2,447 4,411 1,226 5,553 100,455 
ih ssens 56,685 16,654 3,104 1,258 2,396 1,369 4,830 10,595 1,941 3,671 1,391 5,578 108,489 
Det. .ocoee 52,926 15,091 2,510 966 5,998 988 4,286 8,076 939 2,060 2,000* 5,457 98,104 
Nov 54,135 14,794 1,944 925 4,787 845 4,231 8,848 2,790 1 368 2,000* 4,756 99,507 
Dec 69,661 wae 809 1,286 2,619 1,890 5,748 9,580 1,884 1,996 2,000* 5,074 113,202 
*Fstimate. +U.K. figures show gross imports, not net imports. Source: Sétatistical Bulletin of the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 
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GENERAL RATES 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type 75¢ per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55¢ per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Replies forwarded without charge. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED—Continued 








TECHNICAL SUPERINTENDENT, CHIEF CHEMIST, NOW EM 


ployed. Eleven years’ experience in development and supervision, tires, 
tubes, footwear, mechanicals. Thorough knowledge up-to-date compounding 
and production methods. Offers high-grade service 1n executive capacity. 


Address Box No. 942, care of INpIA RuBBER WorLp. 





GENERAL FOREMAN. PRACTICAL MAN WITH 18 YEARS OF 
experience in rubberizing fabrics for automotive manufacture, upholstery 
cloth, raincoats, hospital sheeting. Address Box No. 944, care of INpDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. 





TIME STUDY, METHODS, LABOR COSTS MAN, YOUNG, WELL 
educated, with five years’ experience in large rubber plant, wishes better 
prospects than present position offers. Especially experienced in manutac- 
ture of CELLULAR RUBBER cushioning from latex. Good references. 
Address Box No. 946, care of INpIA RuBBER WoRLD. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER—B.S.—YOUNG, CONSIDER- 
able and varied latex experience. Now employed. Desires 
more responsible position. Address Box No. 948, care of 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


MAN WITH YEARS OF EXPERIENCE DESIRES TO CONNECT 
with small company. Familiar with all lines of mechanical goods, belting, 
hose, flooring, rubber-covered rolls, friction tape, soles, heels, hard and 
sott rubber molded and extruded goods, spreader work, lathe-cut goods, 
and druggists’ sundries. Will act in advisory capacity. Address Box No. 
949, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 











SUPERINTENDENT, CHEMIST, DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER, PRO- 
duction manager desires change. Competent to compound for mechanical 
rubber goods and synthetic rubber or sponge rubber products. Capable 
of estimating factory costs and drawing up manufacturing specifications. 
Eighteen years’ active experience. University education, Age 39. Address 
Box No. 950, care of INpDIA RUBBER WoRLD. 








FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Chemists—Engineers 
. Every form of Chemical Service 
305 Washington Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
215 N. Calvert Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT OR ASSISTANT. FIFTEEN 
years’ experience, flat and V-belts, molded and extruded mechanicals, com- 
pounding, processing, costs, and management. Address Box No. 951, care 
of Inpta RusBER Wor-Lp, 





CAN YOU USE A YOUNG MAN 28 YEARS OF AGE WITH 10 
years’ factory and technical experience in handling men and materials? Is 
there a gap in your executive staff which would require a man experienced 
in factory processes; compounding for hose, belting, sponge rubber, hard 
rubber, wire insulation, synthetic rubber, packing, rolls, latex, moulded and 
mechanical goods? Experienced in testing, analyses, and _ specifications. 
Capable of developing new products, test apparatus and machinery. College 
trained. Willing to accept the responsibility in keeping with an executive 
position in laboratory, production, sales, or management? Will go any- 
where in the world. May I hear from you? Address Box No. 952, care 
of Inp1a Rupser Wor -p. 


SITUATION OPEN 


WANTED: SKILLED ARTISAN IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
rubber tile flooring and other rubber products. State experience and salary 
wanted. Prefer someone having executive ability. Address Box No. 945, 
care of InptA RusprerR Wor-Lp. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
OLD EUROPEAN FIRM LOOKS FOR TECHNICAL ADVICE TO 


improve and develop advertising latex, toy balloons manufacture. State 
experience and fees wanted. _ All correspondence strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress Box No. 943, care of INpra RuBBER WoORLD. 











TERKELSEN MACHINE COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
SPIRAL WRAPPING MACHINES 
for 
COILS OF STEEL, WIRE AND HOSE 


Write for Particulars 


325 A Street Beston, Mass. 











INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 


41 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 


ASBESTINE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





Deresinated and Precipitated Surinam 


BALATA 


Refined approximately 99% 


Purer and cheaper than you can produce it and you avoid 
the a present fire risk, Dependable deliveries. Sample on 
request. 


HUNTINGDON MANUFACTURING CO. 
MEADOWBROOK, PA. 











GUAYULE 


745 Fifth Avenue 


Washed and Dry, Ready for Compounding 


DLANTATIORN RUBBER 
From Our Own Estates in Sumatra 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER COMPARY OF NEW YORK 


RUBBER 


New York 








RUBBER 


MANUFACTURING 
(SYNTHETIC RUBBER, ACCELERATORS, AGING-COMPOUNDS, ETC.) 
WANTED FOR SALE TO EUROPEAN RUBBER MANUFACTURERS 


An established firm in England with already existing European Rubber Manufacturers connections and having qualified 
Administrators possessing Rubber Manufacturing and Chemical knowledge, requires the exclusive sale of specialized commod- 
ities that are at present advantageously used by Manufacturers in the United States. Would entertain producing them in 


England. Address Box No. 947, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


INGREDIENTS 














(Advertisements continued on page 93) 
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United States Statisties 
Imports for Consumption of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


Twelve Months Ended 
December, 1937 


‘ 
December, 1937 
Value 
$24,934,206 
94,164 


acTURED—Free Quantity 


Crude rubler ..... 1,000 dbs. 152,334 
Liquid latex Ib. 0, 6 
Jelutong or 

Balata 


UNMANU 


91,963 
920,026 
8,848,796 


2,268,126 


$26,238,044 
Chicle, crude $608,877 
MAnvuFactureD—Dutiable 


Rabber tires ...ccccceoss no 
Rubber boots, shoes, and 
overshoes 
Rubber soled footwear with 
fabric uppers ......... prs. 
Golf balls 
Lawn tennis balls........ no, 
Other rubber balls....... no, 
Other rubber toys .......db. 
Hard rubber combs ...... no. 
Other manufactures of hard 
rubber 
Friction or insulating tape /b 
Belts, hose, packing, and in- 
sulating material 
Druggists’ sundries 
rubber 
Inflatable 
floats, etc 
Other rubber and gutta 
percha manufactures... ./ 


1,255 


12,099 


18,644 


Totals $77,358 





Quantity 


’ 4040 
15,922,137 


Value 





92,098,791 $251,318,211 


10,660,006 


69,287 
48,328 


$3,009,441 


114,944 
17,691 
217,117 
62,071 
29,484 
148,192 
107,864 
$8,069 


34,043 
8,898 


254,267 
84,694 
57,940 


345,204 





Exports of Foreign Merchandise 


RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 

Crude rubber lb. 

Balata 

Other rubber, rubber subst:- 
tutes and scrap 1 

Rubber manufactures (includ- 
ing toys) 


649,18 


7 $91,764 
30,381 


9,528 
117,090 13,426 


244 


17,803,57 
647,15 


> 
- 
é 


1,142,740 


$1,540,478 


$3,386,408 
187,553 


183,226 
20,700 





$114,962 


T otals 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 


RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
Reclaimed Ib. 1,932,323 
4,746,500 


23,161 


$101,854 

99,150 

Cements g 21,259 
Rubberized automobile cloth, 

sq. yd. 

Other rubberized piece goods 

and hospital sheeting..sq. yd. 


26,882 


233,626 
11,536 
12,342 


Water bottles and fountain 
syringes 

Other druggists’ sundries... 

Gum rubber clothing... .doz. 

EREEEBOMS ccccccccvccess gross 


Wathing CANE 2.2 .0.20000 doz. 
Id. 


rg ‘ 
Electrical battery boxes. no. 
Other electrical b. 
Combs, 
Other hard rubber goods.. 
Tires 
Truck and bus casings. .n0. 
Other automobile casings, 


5,174 
23,603 


419,229 


666,897 
60,231 
46,587 


6,773 
16,131 


49,353 
17,954 
31,478 


Tubes, 
Other casings and tubes.no. 
Solid tires for automobiles 
and motor trucks....no. 
Other solid tires........ Ib. 
Tire sundries and repair ma- 
terials 
Rubber and friction tape.. 
Fan belts for automobiles./b. 
Other rubber and balata 
belts . 
Garden hose 
Other hose and tubing.... 
Packing I 
Mats, matting. flooring, and 
Ih 


144,921 


331,734 
107,782 
115,565 

42,132 


Gutta percha manufactures./b 
Other rubber manufactures. . 


29,666,660 
76,649,767 
348,016 


562,649 


982,086 
110,000 
252,013 


404,554 
43,947 


95,234 
301,403 
387,064 
501/828 

49,927 
281,141 
401.757 


290,204 
445,573 
113,107 


240,724 


774,855 
622,056 
85,151 


4,096 
1,054,626 


795,568 
732,826 


3,256,271 

866,748 
5,160,712 
1,760,995 


1,170,152 
675,734 
1,068,462 


$3,777,887 


$1,434,978 
1,535,170 
332,959 


256,070 
848,155 
248,006 
154,491 
244,900 


116,008 
02,222 


177,673 
110,968 

73,215 
245,075 


5,078,620 
8,158,279 


416,420 


1,712,728 
176,216 
1,969,898 
775,795 


179,448 
366,074 





Totals .. 


India Rubber World 


Rubber Questionnaire 


Fourth Quarter, 1937* 

Long Tons: 
Ship- 
ments 


15,437 
2,897 


Inventory 
at End of 
Quarter 


Produc- 
tion 
19,553 
10,034 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 
Reclaimers solely (6) sans 
Manufacturers who also re 9,251 
11,300 
20,551 





29,587 18,334 
————Long Tons 
on- 
sumption 


Totals cesccccccccccccces 
Due on 
Contracts 

ScrRAP RUBBER 
Reclaimers solely (6) 
Manutacturers who also reclaim (16).... 
Other manufacturers (13) 


20,454 
11,759 


5,992 
8,045 








Totals 14,037 


Tons of Rubber Consumed in Rubber Products and Total Sales 
Value of Shipments 


103,169 32,213 


Total 
Sales Value 
of Shipments 
of Manufac- 
tured Rubber 
Products 


Rubber 
Propucts Consumed 
Tires and ‘lire Sundries Long Tons 
All types pneumatic casings (except bicycle, air- 
plane) 
All types pneumatic tubes 
plane) 
Bicycle tires, including juvenile 
(single tubes, casings, and tubes) 
Airplane tires and tubes 
Solid &and cushion tires for highway transportation 
All other solid and cushion tires 


$69,852,000 
8,854,000 


(except bicycle, air- 
pneumatics 
288,000 
2,809,000 
$82,911,000 





$28,479,000 
14,012,000 
t 


goods ° 
Stationers’ rubber goods.. 
Bathing apparel 
Miscellaneous rubber sundries 


2,228,000 


Hard rubber goods 
Heels and soles 
Rubber flooring 
Sponge rubber 
1,050,000 


$59,498,000 
79,857 $142,409,000 


Inventory of Rubber in the United States and Afloat 
Long Tons 


Crude Rubber Crude Rubber 
on Hand Afloat 
123,797 7,271 

90,410 51,916 


214,207 59,187 


*Number of rubber manufacturers that reported data was 181; crude rub- 
ber mporters and dealers, 45; reclaimers (solely), 6; total daily average 
number of employes (reporting manufacturers and reclaimers), 143,131. 
__It is estimated that the reported grand total crude rubber consumption is 
78.4%; grand total sales value, 80%; the grand total crude rubber inven- 
| ge Bs, ¥ figures; _¥ omy ¥ a rubber production, 

-/7o; reclaimed consumption, 69.4%; and reclaimed inventory, 88.5% 
the total of .s entire industry. s ¥* ene 

ing to the difficulty of securing representative sales is i 
has been discontinued. a plies 7 nsianalieieedi nies 
ine — from statistics supplied by The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 

a “s 








Manufacturers ... ° 
[mporters and dealers.......ecese0. 





Imports by Customs Districts 


-——January, 1938——.  ——January, 1937—— 
*Crude Rubber rosie nk ca 
Pounds alue Pounds 
7,717,932 $1,241,677 8,196,302 
76,523,080 11,482,170 67,106,533 
1,502,127 238,188 3,786,716 
356,881 7,126,641 
745 


681,422 
1,130,122 


7,923,997 
467,472 


11,200 f 
137,203 22,237 
90 118 
869,251 136,919 
97,437,449 $15,987,954 


Value 
$1,452,804 
10,999,195 

600,410 
1,148,758 
106,511 
180,857 


1,267,852 
70,293 
2,00 


Massachusetts . 
New York 
Philadelphia. 
Maryland ....... ‘ 
Mobile 

Georgia 

New Orleans . 
Galveston 

Los Angeles 

San Francisco 


5,845,591 
90,000 
7,070,552 
350,038 
14,220 


208,411 
1,310,500 225,253 


eeeeeee ee 102,863,872 $15,757,659 





Totals .. 


eeeeeeee 


*Crude rubber including latex dry rubber content. 











